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Four  hundred  and  sixteen  years  before  the  chap. 
Christian  aera,    and   little  more  than  half  a  ^^xxm.^ 
century  before  Philip  assumed  the  government  Theking- 
of  Macedon,  that  country,  to  a  superficial  ob-  JJISedon 
server,  might  have  appeared  scarcely  distii^^sh«  founded 
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c  H  A  P.  ^ble  from  the  barbarous  kingdoms  of  Thrace, 
xxxiiL  Paeonia,  and  lUyricum,  which  surrounded  it  on 
the  north,  east,  and  west.  Towards  the  south, 
it  was  excluded  from  tlie  sea  by  a  chain  of  Gre- 
cian republics,  of  which  Olynthus  and  Amphi- 
poHs  were  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful. 
To  this  inland  district,  originally  confined  to  the 
circumference  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
Caranus,  an  Argive  prince  of  the  numerous  race 
of  Hercules^  eluding  the  dangers  which  proved 
fatal  to  royalty  ^  in  most  communities  of  Greece*, 
conducted  a  small  colony  of  his  adventurous 
and  warlike  countrymen,  and,  having  conquered 
the  barbarous  natives,  settled  in  Edessa,  the 
capital  of  tlie  province  then  named  Emathia, 
and  afterwards  Macedonia,  for  reasons  equally 
unknown.*  The  establishment  of  this  little 
principality,  which,  under. Philip,  grew  into  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and,imderAlexandei:,  swelled 
into  the  most  extensive  empire  known  in  the  an- 
cient world,  was  adorned  (could  we  believe  his- 
toric flattery)  by  many  extraordinary  circum- 
stances^  pressing  its  future  greatness.  The 
gods  took  care  of  the  infancy  of  Macedon,  and 
sent,  as  oracles  had  announced,  a  herd  of  goats 
to  conduct  Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  Edessa, 
which  thence  changed  its  name  to  JEgss,  the 
city  of  goats ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record,  did 
it  not  explain  the  reason  why  goats  were  adopted 
as  the  ensigns  of  Ma(tedon,  and  why  figures  of 

>  8QST«ki  iLMft.  3  CrcfrWus  AatiqMit. Ificfdoii. 
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thoee  animals  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  chap. 
Philip,  and  those  of  his  successors,  xxxm. 

Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Ccenas  ^  and  Prudent 
Thyrimas,  who  immediately  followed  him,  had  Sits"fiJit 
occasion  to  exercise  their  prudence  not  less  than  ^J?^'''* 
their  valour.     Their  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  cause  of 
might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  unhospit-  u^T^^ 
able  ferocity  of  the  fierce  tribe&»  by  whom  it  was  Mscedon. 
on  all  sides  surrounded.     But  the4)olicy  of  the 
first  kings  of  Macedon,  instead  of  vainly  attempt* 
ing  to  repel  or  to  subdn<3,   endeavoured,  with 
more  success,  to  gain,  by  good  c^ces,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Emathia  and  the  neighbouiv 
ing  districts.     They  communicated  to  them  the 
knowleidge  of  many  useful  ^  arts ;  they  gave  them 
the  Grecian  religion^  and  government^  in  that 
state  of  happy  simplicity  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  heroic  ages ;  and  while,  to  render  inter- 
course more  easy  and  familiar^  they  adopted,  in 
some  degree,  the  language  and  m^wners  of  the 
barbarous  natives^  they  in  their  Uim  imparted 
to  the  latter  a  tincture  of  the  Grecian  language 
and  civility.  ^    By  this  judicious  and  liberal  sys- 
tern,  so  unlike  to  that  pursued  by  their  country- 
men in  other  parts  of  the  woiid,  the  followcns 


4  Jmth  viK^opn,  SfpictL  Cktonk. 
s  Pausauiat  Aciiaic.  &  Thucjrdidr  L  ii. 
^  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  ly.  p.  sa. 

Affkn,  Lk.  p.S6.    In  another  piMSge  df  the  lame  book  he  Mjf, 
the  suhjecto  of  Macedon  had  more  liberty  than  the  cid^ie^  of 
Greece. 
*  Demostbeoe»»  Arrian,  and  Curtiiis. 
B  2 
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of  Caranu$  gradually  associated  with  the  warlike 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  whom  it  would 
have  been  alike  impossible  for  them  to  extirpate 
or  to  enslave ;  and  the  same  generous  policy, 
being  embraced  by  their  descendants,  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  Macedo- 
nian greatness^ 

Perdiccas,  the  first  of  that  name,  so  far  eclipsed 
thfe  fame  of  his  three  predecessors,  that  he  is^ 
actrounted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  by  Hero- 
dotus •  and  Thucydides.  *^    His  history  has  been 
magnified  by  fable,  which  has  also  obscured  or 
distorted  the  actions  of  the  five  princes  "  that  in- 
tervened between  him  and  Alexander  I.  who 
filled  the  Macedonian  throne  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece.  *^   Here  we  attain  historic  ground. 
Alexander,  as  related  above**,  acted  an  important 
and  honourable  part  in  the  afikirs  of  Greece  and 
,  Persia,  without  neglecting  the  interest  of  his  own 
kingdom,  which  he  extended  to  the  river  Nessus 
on  the  east,  and  to  the  Axius  on  the  west.    His 
Son,  Perdiccas  II.,  inherited  the  abilities  of  his 
father,  without  imitating  his  integrity.     During 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  alliance  of  this  prince 
formed  an  object  of  important  concern  to  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.     He  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  which  he  regarded  as  his 
own^  because  the  Athenians,  who  had  occasion- 


•  Herodot.  Lviii.  c.cxxxvii.  **  Thucydid.  l.tL  p.  168. 

1^  Argeaus  I.  Philip  I.  ^ropus  I.  Alcetes,  Amyntas  I.  Justin, 
l.vii.  cil. 

•«  Herodot.  I.  v.  c.xix.  '3  VoLi.  p.  487. 
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ally  levied  tribute  on  his  ancestors  ^\  were  then  chap. 
masters  of  the  Greek  settlements  along  the  nor-  ^^™"^ 
thern  coast  of  the  u^ean,  the  vicinity  of  which 
naturally  tempted  the  sunbition  of  Perdiccas. 
Under  the  specious  pretence  of  enabling  Olyn- 
thus  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidice  to  recover 
their  independence,  he  lent  his  aid  to  destroy 
the  Athenian  influence  there,  expecting  to  esta- 
blish the  Macedonian  in  its  stead.  But  this  de- 
sign failed  of  success.  The  Olynthian  confede- 
racy was  broken,  its  members  became  subject  to 
Sparta,  and  after  the  misfortunes  of  that  republic 
had  encouraged  the  Olynthians  to  resume  their 
freedom,  they  felt  themselves  suificiently  power- 
ful not  only  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Ma- 
cedon,  but  to  make  considerable  conquests  in 
that  country.  **     ' 

Archelaus  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  dis-  The  state 
played  an  enlightened  p(dicy,.far  more  beneficial  ^o^l^^iy 
to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alexander,  impioved 
or  the  craft  of  Perdiccas*     Like  those  princes,  p^nc^ 
Archelauswas  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  ^^-  *** 
(having  conquered  Pydna  and  other  towns  in  the 
delightful  region  of  Pieria  ^^)  but  his  main  care 
was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.     He  facili- 
tated communication  apiong  the  principal  cities 
of  Macedon,  by  cutting  straight  roads  through 
most  parts  of  the  country ;  he  built  walls  and 
jrfaces  of  strength  in  the  situations  most  favour.. 
ld>le  for  that  impose;  encouraged  agriculture 

■4  Hiucydid.  ubi  supra,  et  Demosthenes  passim, 
*&  See  above,  vol.iti.  c  xxix.  p.  320.  et  seq. 
*^  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xiii.  c.  xvi. 
'  B   3 
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x:hap.  and  the  arte,  particularly  those  subservient  to 
xxxiiL  ^j^.  formed  magazines  of  arms  J  raised  and  dis- 
ciplined a  considerable  body  of  cavalry ;  and,  in  a 
word,  added  more  to  the  solid  grandeur  of  Mace- 
don  than  had  been  done  by  his  eight  predecessors 
collectively.  ^[  Nor  was  he  regardless  of  the  arts  of 
peace.     His  palace  was  adorned  by  the  works  of 
Grecian  painters.  Ekiripides  was  long  entertained 
at  his  court ;  Socrates  was  earnestly  Solicited  to  live 
tliere  after  the  example  of  this  philosophic  poet» 
formedby  his  precepts,  and  cherished  by  hisfriend- 
ship ;  men  of  merit  and  genius,  in  all  the  various 
walks  of  literature  and  science,  were  invited  to 
reside  in  Macedon,   and  treated  with  distin- 
guished regard  by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to 
promote  his  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects.  *^ 
Seriw  of        A  reign  of  six  years  was  too  short  a  period  for  ac- 
^^  ana  complishing  the  important  ends  which  Archelaus 
2^1^"      had  in  view.     By  his  death  the  prosperity  of  Ma- 
A.C.  404   cedon  was  interrupted  for  almost  half  a  century^ 
"*^*^       crowded  by  a  succession  of  ten  ^  princes  or  usurp- 

*7  Thacydides  says,  ^  than  the  caght  idagi  who  preceded  huDy** 
«ountiDg  Pcrdiceat  for  the  first.  Apxf^ao*  ^  Tltfiuoca  Uos^  Ba0iXf»» 
TCM^Mtror  rti  rcix*!  ^^  arm  ir  rp  x*^  nwogmaf^  itm.  Mat  mf09Mtt  tr^My 
col  roAXa  8iciwr/i9)(r«  rare  jcara  nm  ink€fuuf  ItviHS  koX  ivXcts  acol  TpoAA* 

fcf^iuwm.    Thucydides^  p.  16%. 

>'  Ariitot.  Rhetor.  l.iL  c,  xxiz.    StobflsiM  Sertaon.  237. 

*»  Their  Dames^  with  the  dates  of  their  accession  or  usurpation 
are  as  follows : 


1  Orestes 

AX 

.405 

«  Argsttftll. 

A.C.  3SI 

2  JEropusII. 

402 

Amyntas  again 

re-esta» 

3  Archelaus  II. 

394 

b^ed 

389 

4  AmyntasII. 

592 

7  Aleianderll. 

372 

5  Pausanias, 

391 

8  Perdiecaslil. 

371 

AnojMiUs  II. 

390 

9  Ptolemy, 

370 
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ers,  whosehistoryfonnsaperpetualseriesof crimes  chap. 
and  calamities.  Amidstthesedisordecs,  the  sceptre  ,^^^"^; 
still  remained  in  the  family  of  Hercules ;  but  al- 
most every  prince  of  the  t)lood  had  an  ambition  to 
reign.  In  order  to  attain  their  purpose,  the  different 
competitors  courted  the  assistance  of  the  Thra- 
cians,  of  the  Ulyrians,  of  the  Thessalians,  of  the 
Oly  nthian  confederacy,  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Thebes ;  and  each  of  those  powers  endeavoured  to 
turp  to  their  own  immediate  profit  the  dissensions 
in  Macedon.     Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring 
chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his 
equity^  in  dividing  the  spoil,  had  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  command  of 
the  lUyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the  liead 
of  a  numerous  army,  dispossessed  AmyntasIL  the 
father  of  Philip,  and  placed  Argaeus  on  thethrone,  A.  c.  s$s. 
who  consented  to  become  the  tributary  of  his  be- 
nefactor. ^*    The  Thracians  suppoited  the  title  of 
anotherprince  namedPausanias :  but  the  assistance 
of  Thessaly  and  Olynthus  enabled  Amyntas  to  re-  A  c.  j&«. 
sume  the  government ;  the  Olynthians  recusing, 
however,  to  surrender  severalplaces  of  importance 
which  Amyntas  had  entrusted  to  their  protectiotji 
or  which  they  had  conquered  from  his  competitor, 
Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta ;  and  that  republic, 
for  reasons  above  ^  related,  declared  war  against 


Perdiccasy  A  C.  368.  10  Amyntas,   A.  C.  360. 

Ptolemy,  367.  To  bim  Philip  succeeHed  ik  the 

Perdiceat,  365.  same  year. 

••  aeere  de  Ofic.  Lii*  *>  Diodor.  1,;mv.  c  »cii 


^  Seevd.iiL  c.xxix«  p.  329. 
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CHAP.  OlynthuSy  and  reinstated  the  Macedonian  king  is 
^:xxm.^  fyi  possession  of  his  dominions.  In  consequence 
A. a  38a  of  this  event,  Amyntas  established,  and. thence- 
forth held  his  court  at  Fdla^  where  he  enjoyed 
several  years  of  tranquillity,  cultivating  the  fnend- 
ship  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 
The  'The  short  reign  of  his  son  Alexander  was  dis- 

FSuSSas.  *^^^^^  ^y  ^  f^^^^  invasion  of  the  Illyrians,  from 
whom  he  purchased  a  precarious  peace.  ^  He  left 
two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of  whom  the 
elder  was-  still  a  minor.     Availing  himself  of  their 
youth  and  weakness,  Pausanias  found  means  to 
usurp  the  throne,  being  supported  not  only  by 
the  Thracians,  but  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Greek  mercenaries,   as  well  as  by  a  powerful 
party  in  Macedon. 
Dcttroned      Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  happened  at  this  cri- 
5atw  at    *^^  juncture  to  return  from  Amphipolis,  the 
the  en-      recovery  of  which  formed  the  main  object  of 
Eurydic^.   his  expedition.    In  former  joumies  to  the  coast 
A.C.37a  ^f  Thrace,   he  had  been  treated  with  distin- 
guished  regard  by  Amyntas,  whose  widow  Eury- 
dic^  now  craved  the  protection  of  Iphicrates  for 
the  sons  of  his  friend.     This  princess  was  de- 
scended from  the  Bacchiadas,  the  noblest  family 
of  Corinth,  who,  rather  than  live  on  an  equality 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  republic,  had 
become  the  leaders  of  the  Lyncest^e,   a  bar- 
barous tribe  inhabiting  the  most  western  district 
of  Macedon.     Eurydic6  inherited  all  the  ambi- 
tion of  her  races  and  was  distinguished  by  a  bold 
intriguing  spirit**  still  more  than  by  her  beauty 

^  Diodorus  &  Jusdn.  ubi  supra.  **  Jostin.  L  vii.  c  iv. 
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and  accomplishments.  With  her  young  sons  she  c  h  a  p. 
suddenly  appeared  before  Iphicrates,  in  the  sup-  v  ^\ 
plicating  form  of  calamity  and  woe ;  presented  the 
eldest  to  his  hand^  placed  Philip,  the  younger,  on 
his  knee,  and  conjured  him,  by  '<  the  sincere 
friendship  which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained 
for  Athens  and  for  hhnself,  to  pity  their  tender 
years,  oppressed  by  cruel  usurpation.**  The  dig- 
nity of  her  sorrow  prevailed  with  Iphicrates,  who 
respected  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality,  and  who 
saw  the  advantage  that  might  accrue  to  Athens 
by  gaining  an  interest  in  Macedon.  We  are  not 
informed  by  what  means  he  established  Perdic- 
cas  on  the  throne.  The  revolution  was  effected 
with  such  rapidity*,  that  we  may  suppose  a  dud- 
den  insurrection  of  the  people,  who,  on  import- 
ant emergencies,  were  accustomed,  as  in  the 
heroic  ages,  to  assemble  in  arms. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  the  Ptolemy 
kingdom  was  governed  by  his  natural  brother  ^^^^ 
Ptolemy,  whose  ambition,  unsatisfied  with  a  de-  ^^^. 
legated  power,  openly  aspired  to  reign.     This  lip  as  a  * 
usurper  (as  we  have  related  above),  was  dethroned  5SS£*^ 
by  Pelopidas  and  the  Thebans,  who  reinstated  Per-  A.C.  367. 
diccas  in  his  dominions ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  dependence  of  Macedon  on  Thebes,  carried 
into  that  city  as  hostages   thirty   Macedonian 
youths,  and  with  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  king. 

Perdiccas  seemed  proud  of  his  chain.  Elated  ^^^53* 
with  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the  by  the  n- 
height  of  their  prosperity,  heforgot  the  gratitude  ^y"""*- 

^  CorneL  NqK)6,  in  Jphicrat.    JEschin.  de  falsa  Legatione. 
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CHAP,  due  to  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians;  disputed 
V  '^  the  right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis,  which  had 

been  acknowledged  by  the  general  council  of 
Greece^;  and  his  opposition  rendered  fruitless 
their  weU-^irected  endeavours  to  recover  that 
important  establishment.    The  Athenians  found 
an  avenger  in  Bardyllis  the  Illjrian,  to  whom 
Perdiccas  had  denied  the  tribute  that  had  been 
paid  by  his  predecessors  Arga&us  and  Alexander^ 
Bardyllis  maintained  his  claim  by  force  of  arms* 
The  Macedonians  met  him  iij  the  field,  but  were 
totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
men.^    Perdiccas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon 
after  died  of  his  wounds.     His  son  Amyntas  was 
an  infant.     Thebes  having  lost  her  preeminence 
in  Greece,  was  unable  to  protect  her  distant  allies. 
Athens  was  hostile,  and  Macedon,  surrounded 
by  enemies  on  every  side,  already  experienced 
the  fiiry  of  Barbarian  invaders. 
MMedon        Not  only  the  lUyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who  ra- 
^I^^JJ^   vaged  the  west,  but  the  Paeonians,  a  powerful 
pretenders  and  Warlike  tiibe,  having  received  some  cause  of 
throne,      ofience  from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged  their  re- 
a^dew-   venge,  and  insulted  the  northern  frontier  vdth- 
four  out  interruption  or  controul.      The  Thracians 

^^^  still  supported  the  cause  of  Pausanias,  whom  they 
prepared  to  send  back  into  Macedon  at  the  head 
g£  a  numerous  army.  Ptolemy  was  dead  ;  but 
ArgffiU8,the  ancient  competitor  of  king  Amyntas, 
emboldened  by  the  victory  of  the  Illyrians,  who 
had  formerly  placed  him.  on  the  throne,  renewed 

^  Demo5th*  de  faiw  Le^U  '?  Diodor.  L  xvi.  sect.  2. 
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his  pretensions  to  that  dignity ;  and,  grown  old  chap. 
in  intrigue,  easily  persuaded  the  Athenians,  by  the  ^^^^\ 
hopes  of  recovering  Amphipolis,  to  exert  them- 
selves in  his  favour,  especially  agaitist  the  son 
and  brother  of  Perdiccas,  by  whose  insolence 
and  ingratitude  they  were  justly  provoked  and 
disgusted.  Impelled  by  such  motives,  the  Athe- 
nians launched  their  fleet,  and  sailed  towards  the 
coast  of  Macedon,  with  three  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  commanded  by  Mantias.  * 

Such  were  the  evils  which  threatened,  and  the  Amidtt 
calamities  which  oppressed,  that  unfortunate  and  bi^ti^' 
distracted  kingdom,  when  Philip  appeared,  assert-  ^**!^p  . 
ing,  unterrified,  the  rights  of  his  infant  nephew,  Macedon. 
against  two  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  four  ^^J^' 
formidable  armies.  A  prince  of  less  courage  than  A.c.»«o. 
Philip  would  have  shrunk  from  a  design  seemingly 
desperate  and  impracticable ;  and  had  courage 
been  his  principal  virtue,  he  would  have  only 
heightened  the   disorders  which  he  hoped  to 
remedy.  *•    But  on  this  emergency,  the  young 
Macedonian  (for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third 
year**)  displayed  those  extraordinary  abilities 
which  distinguish  his  reign,  and  render  it  the 
most  interesting  spectacle  that  history  can  pre- 
sent to  those  who  are  delighted  with  surveying, 
not  the  vulgar  revolutions  of  force  and  fortune, 
hut  the  active  energies  and  resources  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  comprehensive  mind.     Such  was   the 
obscurity  in  which  his  merit  had  hitherto  lain 


**  DiodoruS}  ubi  supra.  ^  Olivier  AHe  de  Philippe^  p.  47. 

**  Comp.Diodory  p.  51  (\  ft  JuiUb.  1.  ix.  c.  viiL 
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CHAP,  concealed  from  the  public,  that  historians*'  dis- 
xxxiiL  agree  as  to, the  place  of  his  residence,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  bro- 
HUcdu-     ther  Perdiccas.    From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
Md^muif.  lived  chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the  family  and  under 
«*^^^^     the  direction  of  Epaminondas  *^,  whose  lessons 
that  pe-     and  example  could  not  fail  to  excite,  in  a  kindred 
"   *         mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence,  and  the  ardour 
of  patriotism,^     It  is  probable,  that,  agreeably 
to  the  custom  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the 
youth  alternately  frequented  the  school  and  the 
,    camp,  and  might  sometimes  find  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  tent  of  a  general,  that  Philip  ac- 
companied the  Theban  hero  in  many  of  his 
military  expeditions.     It  is  certain  that,  attended 
suitably  to  his  rank,  he  visited  the  principal  re- 
publics of  Greece,  whose  institutions  in  peace 
and  war  he  examined  with  a  sagacity  far  superior 
to  his  years.  ^   The  tactics  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  new  establishment  which  he  intro- 
duced into  M^edon.  Nor  was  the  improvement 
of  his  knowledge  the  only  fruit  of  his  travels. 
The  brother  of  a  king  found  an  easy  access  to 
whomever  he  had  an  interest  to  know  and  culti- 
vate.    Even  in  Athens,  then  hostile  to  Thebes, 

'  31  Diodorus  places  him  in  Thebes :  Athenaeus,  I.  ii.  p.  50€,  in 
Macedon;  and  adds  Aiarpt^w  Sc  of^mSa  hntoftw^  &s  cnrf^vf  iTcp- 
Zuacas,  c(  trotfuf,  Sunv^cws  iwapxu'vaiit,  emwHrt  rots  Tptt/ftaei.  Worcb 
which  admirably  corre^nd  to  the  rapid  motions  of  Philip  afler  the 
death  of  Perdiccas. 

3*  Plutarch,  in  Pelopida. 

»  Plutarch  speaks  wiCk  the  partiality  of  a  Bceodan  for  Epaminon- 
das,  and  the  resentment  of  a  native  of  Chaeronea  agunst  Philip*  See 
Plutarch,  in  Pelop. 
'   M  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.    Athenieus^  l.xi.  p.  .506. 
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and  naturally  unfavourable  to  a  pupil  of  Epami-  chap. 
nondas,  Philip  acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem  xxxni.^ 
of  Plato  *^,  Isocrates**,  and  Aristotle  ^  ;  and,  the 
early  connection  which  he  formed  with  the 
principal  leaders  of  Athens  and  the  neighbour- 
ing  republics,  contributed,  perhaps,  in  no  small 
degree;  to  the  success  of  his  future  designs.  ^ 

His  seasonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  after  The  iiij- 
the   defeat  and  death  of  Perdiccas,   suddenly  ]JI^teMa^ 
changed  the  fortune  of  that  seemingly  devoted  c®^^"- 
kingdom.     Yet  our  admiration  of  Philip  ought 
not  to  make  us  overlook  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  seconded  his  abilities,  and  con- 
spired to  promote  his  success.     The  places  of 
strength  built  by  Archelaus  furnished  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  remains  of  Perdiccas's  army ;  the 
Macedonians^    though     conquered,    were    not 
subdued;  they  had   considerable  garrisons  in 
the  fortresses  and  walled  towns  scattered  over 
the  kingdom*  J  their  whole  forces  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Illy- 
rians  ^ ;  and  those  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  solicitous  for  plunder,  having  ra- 
vaged the  qpen  country,  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine.  They  pro- 
bably  intended  soon  to  assault  Macedon  with 
encreased  numbers,  and  to  complete  their  devast- 

9i  AthenflBus,  1.  xi.    JBlian,  1.  iv.  c.  xix. 

^  Isocratis  Epistolae,  Sc  Oratio  and  Philippe 

^  Aristotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  Academy  with  Plato,  where, 
most  probably,  Philip  first  saw  hHn.  Dionys.  Halicamas.  Epist.  ad 
AmmaMim. 

*•  Demosthen,  passim.  »  Thucydid.  1.  xi.  p.  168.  . 

^  Athensus,  1.  xi.  p.  506. 
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CHAP,  ations }  but  they  seem  to  have  been  alike  un- 
xxxDL  qualified  tp  concert  or  to  pursue  any  permanent 
plan  of  conquest;  and  being  distinguished,  as 
historians  relate,  by  their  blooming  complexions, 
active  vigour^  and  longevity**,  they  were  not  less 
distinguished  by  that  irregular  and  capricious 
mode  of  acting,  and  that  inattention  to  remote 
consequences,  which  characterise  the  manners  of 
Barbarians. 
State  of  The  warriors  of  Paeonia  and  Thrace  ^  were  less 
and  p*o-  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  equally  con- 
temptible for  their  ignorance  and  indocility.  In 
early  times,  the  Paeonians  indeed  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  tribe  less  savage, -and  more  consider- 
able^ than  their  Macedonian  neighbours ;  but  liie 
former  had  remained  stationary,  in  the  nideness 
o£  their  primitive  state,  while  the  latter  had  been 
improved  by  a  Grecian  colony,  and  by  firequent 
communication  and  intercourse  with  the  Grecian 
republics.  Of  theXhracians  lire  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work*  The 
destructive  ravages  of  Seuthes^  represent  the 
ordinary  condition  of  that  unsettled  and  inhoq>i» 
table  countryj  sometimes  united  under  cme  chief, 
more  firequeatly  divi^d  among  many,  whose 
mutual  hostilities  bani^ed  agncutture,  industiy, 
and  every  useful  art  JSxckiaive  of  die  Gruedan 
settlements  on  the  coast,  Thrace  contained  not 
any  city,  nor  even  any  considerable  town.     The 

^  Lncian  in  Macrobiis^   &    Come}.  AlezaocL  apud  Plioluni, 
lib.Tit.ei^.  cItH. 
^  Cornel.  Neposin  Iphicrat.  Xenoph.  Anab.  LviLp.  3$5. 
43  HippocTHt.  de  Epidem.  **  See  voL  in.  p.  955,  et  «eq. 
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Barbarian  Cotys,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  chap. 
of  king,  led  a  wandering  life,  encamping  on  the  ^^^ 
banks  of  rivers  with  his  flocks  and  followers,  ^ 
War  and  pasturage  formed  the  only  sources  of 
his  grandeur,  and  even  the  only  means  of  his 
subsistence. 

Such  were  the  first  enemies  with  whom  Philip  Philip  dia- 
bad  to  contend.     Their  own  capricious  unsteadi*  J^nt.** 
ness  delivered  him  from  the  lllyrians..   To  the  JJ^^^ 
,  Pfficmians,  who  ravaged  the  north,  he  either  sent  coaotnet. 
a  deputation  or  applied  in  person;  and  partly  by 
bribes,  partly  by  artful  promises  and  flattery,  per- 
suadcd  the  invada:^  to  retire.    The  same  arts 
prevailed  with  the  selfish  kmg  of  Thrace^,  whose 
avarice  readily  sacrificed  the  cause  of  Pausanias, 
while  Philip  thought  the  remaining  wealth  of* 
Macedcm  usefully  consumed  in  removing  those 
barbar(His  foes,  that  he  might  resist,  with  un- 
divided strength,  the  more  fornudable  invasion 
of  ArgSBUs  and  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenian  fleet  already  aiichored  before  Philip  de- 
the  liarbour  o£  Methon6;  Argaeus,  with  his  nu-  ^^^f 
merous  followers,  had  encamped  in  the  province  Maeedoa 
of  Pieria;  and  their  united  forces  prepared  to  cyJu^' 
march  northward  to  Ede&»a,  or  iBgie,  the  ancient  ^  ^•^*^- 
capital  of  Maoedon,  where  ±\yej  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  powerful  party,  whom  fear  or  inclin- 
ation would  bring  to  the  standard  of  the  banished 
king.     The   Macedonians  wbo  adhered  to  the 

«  AtkeMnis,  1.  xii-  p.  551. 

^  Diodor.  I%eu1. 1.  xvL  sect  9.    Horace  alludef  to  these  events : 
'       ^ifife  urbium 

Portasvir  Macedo,  et  submit  €Bimdot 

Beget  muneribiu.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  16. 
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CHAP,  to  the  interest  of  Perdiccas,  or  rather  of  his  in- 
xxxin.  £^j^^  g^j^^  Y^^  been  dispirited  by  the  recent  victory 
of  the  lilyrians,  and  the  misfortunes  consequent 
on  that  event.     But  the  manly  exhortations*  and 
undaunted  deportment  of  Philip,  roused  them 
from  their  despair.     They  admired  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  disarmed  the  resentment  of 
the  Thracians  and  Paeonians.    His  graceful  per- 
son,  insinuating  address,  and  winning  affitbility, 
qualities  which  he  possessed  ii>a  very  uncommon  <. 
degree^,  gained  the  affection  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  either  recollected,  or  were  studiously  re- 
minded of  a  prophecy^,  that  announced  great 
glory  to  their  nation  under  the  reign  of  the  son 
of  Amyntas.     In  an  assembly  held  at  iEgse,  they 
exclaimed  with  one  consent,  **  This  is  the  man 
whom  the  gods  point  out  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  greatness.     The  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  times  admits  not  of  an  infant  reign. 
Let  us  obey  the  celestial  voice,  and  entrust  the 
sceptre   to   hands  alike  worthy   to    hold  and 
able  to  defend  it."^      This  proposal    seemed 
not    extraordinary   in    a    country  which    had 
long  been  accustomed  to  interruption  in  the 
lineal  order  of  succession.     Amyntas  was  set 
aside,  and  Philip,  who  had  hitherto  possessed 

47  JEschin.  de  falsa  LegBXioBe. 

«•  In  the  Sibylline  verses  preserved  by  Pausanias  (in  Achaic) 
PhiHp  tsnamedas  the  author  of  the  Macedonian  greatness,  and  the 
destruction  of  die  kingdom  b  foretold  under  another  Philip.  These 
verses,  though  evidently  composed  after  the  event,  serve  to  confirm 
the  hcis,  that  the  superstition  of  the  multitude  was:  wrought  upon 
for  the  purposes  of  Philip.    Justin.  L  vii.  c  vi. 

*»  Ibid.  idem. 
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only  the  del^^ated  power  of  regent  was  invested  chap. 
with  the  royal  title  and  authority.  ^  xxxm. 

While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated  He  defeau 
with  affectionate  admiration  of  their  young  king,  Jendor^ 
the  obsdete  claims  of  Argaeus  could  only  be  "^"J??*' 
maintained  by  arms.     Attended  by  his  Athenian  Athenian 
allies,   he  marclied  towards  Edessa;  but  that  »"*'^'*^^ 
strong-hold  shut  its  gates  against  him.     Dis- 
pirited by  this  repulse,  he  made  no  farther  at- 
tempts to  gain  admission  into  any  of  the  Mace- 
donian cities,  but  directed  his  course  backward 
to  Methon^.     Philip,  who  had  now  collected  suf- 
ficient strength  to  take  the  field,  harassed  his 
retreat,  cut  his  rear  to  pieces,  and  defeated  him  in 
a  general  engagement,  in  which  Argasus  himself 
fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  army.     The  rest, 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war.  ** 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip  first  dis-  nnqom- 
played  that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which,  in  m^of the 
the  course  of  a  long  reign,  gained  him  sudi  a  ^^^^ace- 
powerful  ascendant  over  the  passions  of  other  donianpri- 
men,  and  enabled  him  unifi>rmly  to  govern  his  *^°*^ 
own  by  the  interest  of  his  ambition.     In  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  his  proud  and  lofty  spirit 
must  have  been  highly  provoked  by  the  Athenians^ 
as  well  as  by  the  followers  of  Argaeus :  and  the, 
barbarous  maxims  and  practices  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  unhappy  prisoners  of  both, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.     But  the  interest 

^  Diodorus,  l.xvi.  sect.  3. 

>'  DiodoruS}  ibid.  &  Demottb.  in  Aristocrat 

VOL.  rv.  c 
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CHAP,  of  Philip  required  him  rather  to  soothe  than  to 
3cxxiii.^  irritate  the  people  of  Athens,  and  to  obtain  by 
good  offices  (what  he  could  not  command  by 
force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian  subjects. 
The  captives  of  the  latter  nation  were  called  into 
his  presence,  rebuked  with  gentleness  and  hu- 
manity, admitted  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new 
master,  and  promiscuously  distributed  in  the  body 
of  his  army.  The  Athenian  prisoners  were  treated 
in  a  manner  still  more  extraordinary/^    Instead 
of  demanding  any  ransom  for  their  persons,  he 
restored  their  baggage  unexamined,  and  enter- 
tained them  at  his  table  with  such  condescending 
hospitality,  that  they  returned  home,  full  of  ad« 
miration  for  the  young  king,  and  deeply  per- 
suaded of  his  attachment  and  respect  for  their 
republic.^ 
PhUip  They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth  the  praises 

Athenians  of  Philip,  when  his  ambassadors  arrived  at 
^^»^j.  Athens.*^  He  knew  that  the  loss  of  Amphi- 
peace  and  polis  principally  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Otymj!'^*  Athenians :  he  knew  that  the  interest  of  Mace- 
^•^'  don  required  that  resentment  to  be  appeased. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  renounced  all 
jurisdiction  over  Amphipolis,  which  was  formally 

^  The  fiiir  side  of  Philip's  character  is  described  by  Diodor.  l.xvi. 
p.  510,  ct  seq.  and  559.  By  Just.  1.  ix.  c.  viii.  The  most  disadvan- 
tageous description  of  him  is  given  by  Demosthenes,  passim,  and  by 
Theopompus  in  Atheneus,  L  iv.  c  xix.  L  vi.  c  xvii.  Sc  1.  x.  c.  x- 
Cieero  seems  to  have  totally  disregarded  the  angry  assertions  of  De- 
mosthenes, when,  in  speaking  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  he  says, 
,**  Alter  semper  magnus,  alter  ssepe  turpisdmus.'*  But  the  artificial 
character  of  Philip,  which  varied  with  his  interest,  merits  neithre  the 
panegyrics  nor  the  invectives  too  liberally  bestowed  on  it. 

>>  Demosthenes  m  Aristocrat.  ^  n>id. 
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declared  a  free  and  independent  city,  subject  chap, 
only  to  the  government  of  its  own  equit-  ,^"^™^ 
able  laws.  **  This  measure,  together  with  the 
distinguished  treatment  of  the  Athenian  pri* 
soners,  insured  success  to  his  embassy.  An  an- 
cienttreaty  was  renewed,  that  had  long  subsisted 
between  his  father  Amyntas  and  the  Athenians. 
That  capricious  and  unsteady  people,  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  gratitude  than  pronetoangerwerethus 
lulled  into  repose,  at  a  time  when  fortune  having 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  Greece,  both  their 
present  power  and  ancient  glory  urged  them  to 
take  the  front  of  the  battle  against  Philip.  Con- 
fiding in  the  insidious  treaty  with  that  prince,  they 
«[)gaged  in  a  ruinous  war  with  their  allies^;  and 
ceased,  during  several  years,  to  make  any  oppo* 
sition  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Macedonian. 

The  young  king  having  given  such  illustrious  Philip  in- 
proo&  of  his  abilities  in  negodation  and  war,  ^^Jc^^ 
airailed  himself  of  the  afiectionate  admiration  of  ^ 


his  subjects  to  establish,  during  a  season  of  tran-  con^n^ 


quillity,  such  institutions  as  might  maintain  and  olymp. 
extend  his  own  power,  and  confirm  the  solid  cv.  i. 
grandeur  of  Macedon*  The  laws  and  maxima 
which  prevailed  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  which, 
as.  we  have  already  observed,  had  been  early  in- 
troduced into  that  kingdbm,  circumscribed  the 
royal  authority  within  very  narrow  bounds.  The 
chiefs  and  nobles,  especially  in  the  more  remote 
provinces,  regarded  themselves  as  the  rivals  and 
equals  of  their  sovereign.     In  foreign  war  they 


^  Polyien^Stratag.  l.iv.  c.  17.  ^  See  vol,  iii.  c  xxxn. 

c  « 
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CHAP,  followed  his  standard,  but  they  often  shook  his 
xxxiiL  throne  by  domestic  sedition;  and,  amidst  the 
scanty  materials  for  explaining  the  internal  state 
of  Macedon  in  ancient  times,  we  may  discover 
several  instances  in  which  they  disavowed  their 
allegiance,  and  assumed  independent  govern- 
ment over  considerable  districts  of  the  country.*^ 
The  moment  of  glory  and  success  seemed  the 
most  favourable  for  extinguishing  this  dangerous 
spirit,  and  quashing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  nobles. 
In  this  design  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful 
policy  which  characterises  his  reign.  From  the 
bravest  of  the  Macedonian  youth,  he  selected  a 
choice  body  of  companions^,  who,  being  distin- 
guished  by  honourable  appellations,  and  enter- 
tained at  the  royal  table,  attended  the  king's 
person  in  war  and  in  hunting.  Their  intimacy 
with  the  sovereign,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  their  merit,  obliged  them  to  superior 
diligence  in  all  the  severe  duties  of  a  military 
life.**  The  generous  youths,  animated  with  the 
hope  of  glory,  vied  with  each  other  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  this  distinguished  order;  and  while, 
on  one  hand,  they  served  as  hostages*  for  the 
allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed  on  the 
other,  an  useful  seminary  of  future  generals  •*, 
who,  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexander, 

57  Strabo.  1.  vii.  p.  3S6.    Xenoph.  Hist.  Gnsc  1.  v. 

*•  Arrian,  &  iElian.  »  iElian,  1.  xiv.  c.  49. 

••  Arrian  says,  "  rw  9  TtXw  Maicc8oM0y  m  ircuJof,*'  "the  sons  of 
men  in  office;**  which  well  agrees  with  the  idea  of  their  being  hosta- 
ges for  the  fidelity  of  thdr  parents.  He  also  ascribes  the  institution 
to  Philip.     Eh  ^tKanra  ffiri  ira6cn}iror.     Arrian,  1.  vr.  p.  89. 

•»  Curtius,  1.  viii.  c.  6.    • 
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at  lenffth  conquCTed  for  themselves,  and  divided  chap. 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world.  w^w 

It  is  ignorantly  said  by  some  writers  •^t  that  Hismiii- 
Philip^  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  invented  the  ^^' 
phalanx,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  carrying  "n®"^*- 
short  swords,  fit  either  for  cutting  or  thrusting ; 
strong  bucklers,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth;  and  pikes  fourteen  cubits 
long,  which  heavy-armed  brigade,  usually  ar- 
ranged sixteen  deep,  formed  the  main  battle,  of 
the  Macedonians.  But  this  is  nothing  different 
from  the  armour  and  arrangement  which  had 
always  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and  which 
Philip  adopted  in  their  most  perfect  form;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  think  that  a  prince;  who  knew 
the  danger  of  changing  what  the  experience  of 
ages  had  approved,  made  any  alteration  in  the 
weapons  or  tactips  of  that  people.  ®  His  atten- 
tion was  more  judiciously  directed  to  procure,  in 
sufficient  abundance,  arms,  horses,  and  other 
necessary  instruments  of  war;  in  reviewing  and 

^  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xvi.  s.5.  and  all  the  Roman  writers  of 
Greek  history.  It  was  natural  for  the  Romans,  who  began  to 
know  Greece  and  Macedon  almost  at  the  same  tkne,  and  who  found 
the  phalanx  most  complete  in  the  latter,  to  suppose  it  invented  in 
that  countiy. 

^  The  improvement  in  the  countermarch,  to  which  Philip  gave 
the  appearance  of  advanoing,  instead  of  retreating,  mentioned  by 
JElian  in  his  tactics,  c  xxviiL  was  borrowed,  as  this  author  tells  uf , 
from  the  Lacedaemonians.  If  Philip  increased  the  phalanx,  usually 
less  numerous,  to  six  thousand  men,  this  was  far  from  an  iioprove- 
mtnt;  and  the  hitter  kings  of  Macedon,  who  swelled  it  to  sixteen 
thousand,  only  rendered  that 'order  of  battle  more  unwieldy  and 
inconvenient :  The  highest  perfection  of  Grecian  tactics  is  to  be 
ibund  in  Xenophon's  expedition.  See  vol.  iii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  208.  et 
seq.    See  also  Polyb.  1.  xviL  p.  764.  &  Liv.  1.  xliv.  c.  40. 

c  8 
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CHAP,  exercising  his  troops ;  and  in  accustoming  them 
xxxm,  j^  ^j^^j.  austere  and  laborious  life  ",  which  it  the 

best  preparation  for  the  field* 
Conqnen       The  military  resources  which  his  activity  had 
oiyrap!'     provided,  his  ambition  did  not  allow  to  remain 
aIcssz.  ^^^^  unemployed.    The  death  of  Agun  the  most 
warlike  chieftain/  or,  as  he  is  called  by  an  histo- 
rian ^,  king  of  the  Paeonians,  drew  Philip  into  the 
field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which  ihose  Bar- 
barians had  inflicted  on  MacedcHi.     Among  a 
people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  are  ne- 
glected or  unknown,  almost  every  thing  depends 
on  the  precarious  character  of  their  leaders.  De- 
prived of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the  Pseonians  lost 
^  all  hopes  of  defence.      Philip  over-ran  their 
country  without  remtanc^ ;  carried  ofiTslaves  and 
plunder ;  imposed  a  tribute  on  their  chiefs  ;  re- 
ceived hostages;  and  reduced  Pseonia  to  an 
absolute  dependence  on  Macedon. 
^^^ .        It  is  probable  that,  accordini;  to  the  practice  of 
ansandex-  the  age,  he  permitted  or  requu^  a  certain  num- 
J^jjj^^  her  of  the  vanquished  to  follow  his  standard;  for 
the  loniui  the  PsBonians  were  no  sooner  reduced,  than  Hiilip, 
to  whom  all  seasons  seemed  alike  proper  for  war, 
undertook  a  winter's  campaign  against  Bardyllis 
and  the  Ulyrians,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
family  and  kingdom.     He  marched  towards  the 
frontier  of  Illyria**  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
•  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  and,  before  entering 

•«  Pc^yasnus,  l.iy.  c.  3.    Frontin.  Strat.  I.  iv.  c.  1. 
^  Diodorus,  1.  xti.  sect.  4. 

^  The  Greek  name  of  this  coUntry  it  iAAiY>ts,but  more  commonly 
6t  lAAv^iy  from  its  inhabitants.  Vid.  Arrlan,  I.  i.  passim.    Hie  Latin 
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the  country,  animated  the  resentment  and  valour  chap, 
of  his  troops  by  a  military  oration,  afler  the  ^*^^^"'- 
custom  of  the  Greeks,  \t^hose  manners  he  seemed, 
on  every  occasion,  ambitious  to  imitate*  Indig- 
nation of  past  injuries,  the  honour  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  glory  of  his  crowni  might  be  topics  pro- 
per to  influence  tlie  Macedonian  soldiers^,  who 
could  not  fully  enter  into  the  more  refined 
motives  of  their  sovereign.  .  Illyria  had  been  ex- 
tended on  the  east,  to  thje  prejudice  of  Mace- 
don,  which  it  totally  excluded  from  the  exceU 
lent  harbours  on  the  Hadriatic.^  This  was  an 
important  consideration  to  a  prince  who  seems 
to  have  early  noeditated  the  design  of  raising  a 
naval  power.  Besides  this,  it  was  impossible 
for  Philip  to  undertake  with  safety  the  other 
measures  which  he  had  in  view,  should  he  leave 
bis  kingdom  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions 
of  a  neighbouring  enemy,  who,  unless  they 
feared  Macedon,  must  always  be  formidable  to 
that  country.  Directed  by  such  solid  principles 
of  policy,  rather  than  governed  by  resentment, 
or  allured  by  the  splendour  of  victory,  Philip  pro- 


name  is  lUyricum;  most  English  writers  of  ancient  history  use  lUyHa, 
probably  from  the  French  lUyrie.  The  Greek  lAXvpc  Is  described 
by  Straboy  L  yii.  p.  J 1 7»  It  comprehended  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Hadriatic^  between  Epinis  and  Istria.  The  Latin  lifyricum  had  a 
signification  far  more  extensive.  Appian.  niyricsub.  init.  &  Gibbon's 
History,  voL  i.  p.  S7. 

^  The  heads  of  tH^  speech  are  given,  indirectly,  in  the  fragments 
ofTheopompus. 

^  Strabo  says  hwearra  Tov  IXXvpucoy  (scilicet  X^poif)  <r^<Apa  wkiftmnm 
•ivcu ;  and  adds,  that  the  shore  of  Illyria  is  as  abundant,  as  the  op* 
pofiu  coast  of  Italy  is  defective  in  ^od  harbours.    Strabo,  L  vii. 

C  4 
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CHAP,  ceeded  forward,  with  the  caution  necessary  to 
xxxm.<  j^^  observed  in  an  hostile  territory.  After  a 
ihiitless  negociation,  BardyUis  met  him  in  the 
field  with  an  adequate  body  of  infantry,  but  with 
only  four  hundred  horse.  The  precise  scene  of 
the  engagement  is  unknown.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  attacked  the  Illyrian  column  ^  in  front, 
while  the  targeteers  and  light-armed  troops 
galled  its  flank,  and  the  cavalry  harassed  its  rear. 
The  Illyrians,  thus  surrounded  on  every  side, 
were  crushed  between  opposite  assaults,  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  full  sirength.  ^* 
Their  resistance,  however,  must  have  been 
vigorous,  since  seven  thousand  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  with  them  their  gallant  leader 
BardyUis,  who  fell,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  fighting 
bravely  on  horseback.  The  loss  of  their  ex- 
perienced  chief,  and  of  the  flower  of  their  youth- 
fill  warriors,  broke  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  who  sent  a  deputation 
to  Philip,  humbly  craving  peace,  and  submit- 
ting their  fortune  'to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 
Philip  granted  them  the  same  terms  ^'  which  he 

**  The  Illyrians  were  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  called 
irXiy$iw  from  vXufBos,  a  brick ;  which  clearly  points  out  its  form. 

7*  Frondnus  Stratag.  1.  ii.  c.  5, 

7  It  should  seem  from  Diodbrus,  that  the  Illyrians  bad  entertained 
the  same  superstitious  terror  of  neglecting  the  intermentof  the  dead, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Yet  Diodorus,  perhaps,  only 
used  a  priyil^ge  too  common  among  historians,  of  transferring  thdr 
own  feeliugs  to  those  concerning  whom  they  write.  He  says,  that 
Philip  **  restored  their  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy."  Pausanias  (in 
Bceotic.)  denies  that  either  Philip  or  his  son  Alexander  ever  erected 
any  of  those  monuments  of  victory;  which  practice,  he  says,  was 
eontnuy  to  a  Macedonian  maxim,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
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had  lately  imposed  on  the  Pasonians.  That  part  chap. 
of  Illyria  which  lies  east  of  the  lake  Lychnidus,  y^^^^^ 
he  joined  to  Macedon ;  ai\d  probably  built  a  town 
and  settled  a  colony  on  the  side  of  the  lake, 
which  watered  a  fertile  country,  tod  abounded 
in  different  kinds  of  fishes,  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  The  town  and  lake  of  Lychnidus 
were  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  Ionian  sea ;  but 
such  was  the  ascendant  that  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Philip  acquired  over  his  neighbours,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  district  soon 
adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
conquerors  j  and  their  territory,  hitherto  uncon- 
nected  with  any  foreign  power,  sank  into  such 
an  absolute  dependence  on  Macedon,  that  many 
ancient  geogrs^hers  considered  it  as  a  province 
of  that  country.  ^ 

Having  setded  the  afiairs  of  Ulyria^  Philip  re^  PhUip't 
turned  home,  not  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  victory  ^SJ 
and  repose,  buttopursuemoreimportantandmore  -A^*»i- 
arduous  designs  than  those  which  he  had  hitherto  oiymp. 
carried  on  with  such  signal  success.     He  had  ae-  ax!  557. 
cured  andextendedthenorthemandwestemfron* 
tier  of  Macedon ;  but  the  rich  southern  shores, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  presented  at  once  a 
more  temptingprize,  andamoreformidableenemy. 
The  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  having  thrown  off 

Caranusy  when  a  lion  having  overturned  one  of  bit  trophies,  the  wise 
founder  of  the  monarchy  regarded  this  event  as  a  warning  to  forbear  . 
raising  them  in  future.  But  the  medals  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  of 
which  the  reverse  is  sometimes  diaiged  with  trophies,  reiute  the  asser- 
tion of  Pausanias ;  which  is  likewise  contradicted  by  Arrian,  Curtiuf, 
and  all  the  writers  of  the  life,  or  expedition,  of  Alexander. 
7«  Strabo,  Lvii.  p.32T. 


^ 
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CHAP,  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more  powerful 
xxxin.  ^jjjpj  ever.  It  could  send  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of  well- 
disciplined  cavalry.  Most  towns  of  the  Chalci- 
dic6  had  become  its  allies  or  subjects  ;  and  this 
populous  and  wealthy  province,  together  with 
Pangaeus  on  the  right^  and  Pieria  on  thd  left,  the 
cities  of  both  which  were  either  independent,  or 
subject  to  the  Athenians,  formed  a  barrier  suflS- 
cient  Aot  only  to  guard  the  Grecian  states  against 
Macedon,  but  even  to  threaten  the  safety  of  that 
kingdom.  Every  motive  concurred  to  direct  the 
active  policy  of  Philip  towards  acquisitions  imme- 
diately necessary  in  themselves,  and  essential  to 
the  completion  of  his  remote  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  he  accomplished  his  de- 
signs, and  conquered  Greece ;  often  var3ring  his 
means,  never  changing  bis  end;  and  notwith- 
standing the  circumstances  and  events,  that  con- 
tinually thwarted  his  ambiti(»i,  we  behold  the 
opening  and  gradual  progress  of  a  vast  plan, 
every  step  in  which  paved  the  way  for  that 
which  foUbwed,  till  the  whole  ended  in  the  most 
signal  triumph,  perhaps,  ever  attained  by  human 
prudencie,  over  courage  and  fortune* 
Import-  j^^  importance  of  Olynthus  and  Chalcidice 

that  place,  could  not  divert  the  sagacity  of  Philip  from  Am- 
phipolis,  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  necessary, 
though  less  splendid,  conquest  The  possession 
of  AmphipoUs,  which  would  connect  Macedon 
with  the  sea,  and  secure  to  that  kingdom  many 
commercial  advantages,  opened  a  road  to  the 
woods  and  mines  of  mount  Pangseus,  the  former 
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of  which  was  so  essential  to  the  raising  of  a  naval  chap. 
power,  and  the  latter  to  the  forming  and  keeping  ,"^"^^ 
on  foot  a  sufficient  military  force.  The  place 
itself,  Philip,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 
declared  independent,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
the  Athenians,  who  still  asserted  their  preten* 
sions  to  an  ancient  and  long  favoured  colony. 
But  their  measures  to  r^ain  Amphipolis  had 
hitherto  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  caprice 
pr  perfidy  of  CharidemuSi  a  native  of  Euboea» 
who,  from  the  common  level  of  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, had  risen  to  the  command  of  a  considerable , 
body  of  mercenaries,  frequently  employed  by  the 
indolence  and  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians,  a 
people  extremely  averse  both  to  the  fatigue  and 
restraint  of  personal  service.  They  determined, 
however,  to  renew  their  attempts  for  recovering 
their  dominion^  while  the  Amphipolitans,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  maintain 
their  independence. 

In  this  posture  of  affiurs,  the  hostile  designs  of  Amphipo- 
Philip,  which  all  his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  into  the 
conceal  from  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  new:  Smfecte^ 
republic,  alarmed  the  magiirixates  of  Amphipolis,  "^* 
md  obliged  them  to  seek  protection  from  the 
Olynthians,  who  readily  admitted  them  into  their 
confederacy.    Emboldened  by  this  alliance,  they 
set  at  defiance  the  menaces  c^  tlieir  neighbour- 
ing, as  well  as  of  their  more  distant  enemy ;  and 
their  imprudent  insolence  iMdily  furnished  Philip 
with  specious  grounds  of  ho0tUity.    The  Olyn- 
thians perceived  that  the  indignation  of  thiaprinoe 
must  soon  break  forth  into  action,  and  overwhelm 
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CHAP,  the  Amphipolitans ;  while  they  themselves  might 
xxxin.  j^  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  new  confederate. 
To  anticipate  this  danger,  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens,  requesting  an  alliance  with  that  re- 
public against  the  natural  enemy  of  both  states, 
and  an  enemy  whose  successful  activity  rendered 
him  a  just  object  of  terror. 
The  in-  This  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  must  have 

^^pre.  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  rising  greatness  of  Ma- 
Tcm  an  cedon,  which  as  yet  was  incapable  of  contending 
between  with  the  united  strength  of  Olynthus  and  Athens. 
oTyX^  The  spies  and  emissaries  of  PhiUp  (for  he  had 
already  begun  to  employ  those  odious,  but  neces- 
sary, instruments  of  policy)  immediately  gave  the 
alarm.  The  prince  himself  was  deeply  sensible 
of  the  dai^r,  and  determined  to  repel  it  with 
equal  vigour  and  celerity.  His  agents  reached 
Athens  before  any  thing  was  concluded  with  the 
Olynthian  deputies.  The  popular  leaders  and 
orators  were  bribed  and  gained ;  die  magistrates 
and  senate  were  flattered  and  deceived  by  the 
most  plausible  declarations^  and  promises.  A 
negociation  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  by 
which  Philip  stipulated  to  conquer  Amphipolis 
for  the  Athenians,  on  condition  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  him  Pydna,  a  place  of  far  less  im-* 
portance.  He  promised,  besides,  to  confer 
many  other  advantages  on  the  republic,  which 
it  was  not  proper  at  present  to  mention,  but 
which  time  woidd  reveal.  ^    Amused  by  the  arti- 

7>  Km  ro  Bpv^XoufUifov  ir&n  dgfpiyroy  CKctM.  Demofthen.  Olynth.  i. 
p.  6.  edk»  WolfiL  It  it  strange  that  Wolfius  has  changed  the  order 
of  the  Oljnthian  orations,  so  distinctly  marked  by  Dion.  Halicam. 
in  his  letter  to  Ammaras. 
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fices  of  the  Macedonian,  deceived  by  tl»e  perfidy  of  chap. 
their  own  magistrates,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  v^^^^  . 
recovering  Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for  the 
transaction  was  carried  on  with  such  haste  as  allow^ 
ed  not  time  for  assembHng  the  people)  rejected 
with  disdain  the  overtures  of  the  Olynthitns  ^^ 
who  returned  home  disgusted  and  indignant. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  communicate  to  Artificet 
their  countrymen  the  angry  passions  which  agi-  he^iniwi 
tated  their  own  breasts,  when  the  ambassadors  ^f  ^*y"- 
of  Philip  craved  audience  in  the  assembly  of 
Olynthus.  That  artful  prince  affected  to  condole 
with  the  Olynthians  on  the  affront  which  they  had 
received  from  the  insolence  of  Athens ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  testified  his  surprise,  that  they 
should  condescend  to  court  the  distant  protection 
of  that  proud  republic,  when  they  might  find,  in 
Macedon  an  ally  near  at  hand,  who  wished  for 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  enter  into  equal 
and  lasting  engagements  with  their  confederacy. 
As  a  proof  of  his  moderation  and  sincerity,  he 
offered  immediately  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
Anthemus,  a  town  of  some  importance  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  had 
long  been  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon  ^  j 
also  in  strong  terms  assuring  them  of  his  intentions 
to  deserve  their  gratitude  by  still  more  important 
services,  and  particularly  by  employinghis  arms  to 

f*  Demosthenet  expresses  it  in  the  strongest  terms^  as  if  they  had  • 
driTen  the  Olynthiaips  from  Athens.  ^«  OXwBtas  tanfisMww  riyff 
•t^tfcySf."    Demosthen.  Olynth,!.  p.  (> 

»  Demosthen.  Philip,  if.  4. 
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CHAP,  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  com- 
V  _  _ ,  manding  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Therinaic 
gulph ;  places,  therefore,  of  considerable  value, 
which  he  wished  to  see  dependent  on  Olynthus, 
rather  than,  as  at  present,  subject  to  Athens. 
PhUip  b©.  The  immediate  offers  of  Philip,  his  professions 
pi^ik  and  promises,  in  which,  as  they  suited  his  in* 
cv.T^'  terest,  he  doubtless  was  sincere*  and  Still  more, 
A.C.357.  his  secret  practices  with  some  powerful  men  of 
Olynthus,  effectually  prevailed  with  that  repub- 
lic to  abandon  the  cause  of  Amphipolis,  whose 
imprudent  inhabitants  had  been  at  little  pains  to 
prevent  those  offences  and  complaints  which 
naturally  arise  between  the  jealous  members  of 
an  unequal  confederacy.  By  these  intrigues, 
the  Macedonian  not  only  removed  all  opposition 
to  his  views,  on  the  part  of  the  Olynthians,  but 
acquired  the  sincere  friendship  of  that  people, 
who  w^re  ready  to  reinforce  his  um's,  and  to 
second  his  most  ambitious  designs.  He  there- 
fore prepared  for  action,  because  he  might  now 
act  ^th  safety ;  marched  rapidly  towards  Amphi- 
polis, and  pressed  that  city  with  a  vigorous  siege^ 
The  inhabitants,  deeply  affected  by  the  near  pro- 
iqpect  of  a  calamity  which  they  had  taken  little 
care  to  prevent,  had  recourse,  in  their  distress; 
to  Athens.  Thither  they  dispatched  Hierax  and 
Stratocles,  two  of  their  most  distinguished  citi* 
zens,  to  represent  the  danger  of  alliance  between 
Philip  and  Olynthus ;  to  intreat  the  Athenians 
to  accept  the  sincere  repentance  of  thdr  unfor- 
tunate colony,  and  once  more  to  take  Amphi- 
polis under  the  protection  of  their  fleet 
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At  that  time  the  Athenians  were  deeply  en-  c  h  A  p. 
gaged  in  the  social  war ;  yet  the  hi^es  of  reco-  ^^^j^ 
vering  so  im|)ortant  a  settlement  might  have  Amuses 
directed  their  attention  to  Macedon,  had  not  the  n^^****" 
vigilant  policy  of  Philip  sent  them  a  letter,  re- 
newing the  assurances  of  his  friendship,  acknow- 
ledging their  pretensions  to  the  city,  which  he 
actually  besieged,  and  of  which  he  artfully  said/ 
that,   in  terms  of  his  recent  engagement,   he 
hoped  shortly  to  put  them  in  possession.  Amused 
by  these  insinuating  representations,  the  Athe- 
nians treated  the  deputies  of  Amphipolis  with 
as  little  respect  as  they  had  lately  done  those  of 
Olynthus.     The  besieged  city  was  thus  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  relief;  Philip  pressed  the  attack 
with  new  vigour;    a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls ;  and  the  Amphipolitans,  after  an  obstinacy  Amphi- 
of  defence  which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  P^^*""^* 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  at  oijmp. 
length  surrendered  at  discretions^  Zc  357 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred  his  i.  annexed 
own  profit  to  the  punishment  of  his  enemies.  It  *?  Mace- 
was  his  mterest  to  preserve  and  to  aggrandise, 
not  to  depopulate,  Amphipolis.  He  banished  a 
few  daring  leaders,  whose  seditious  or  patriotic 
spirit  might  disturb  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  treated  with 
mildness.  Their  commonwealth  was  incorporated 
with  Macedon,  from  which  Philip  resolved  that 
it  should  never  be  dismembered,  notwithstand- 
ing his  recent  promises  to  the  Athenians. 

7*  Diodbr.  L  xvL  c.  viii.  .Demostkeo.  Olynth.  Hi.  sect.  4— 7. 
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CHAP.      That  he  might  arm  himself  against  the  resent- 
v^]™JJ;  ment  of  a  people/ whom,  if  he  could  not  deceive, 
PhUippuu  he  was  determined  to  defy,  he  cultivated,  with 
thiamm'    gT^^t  eamestuess,  the  Olynthian  confederacy; 
powj^on  and  having  besieged  and  taken  the  town*  of 
andPoti^    Pydua  and  Potid^  he  readily  ceded  them  to 
^^         the  Olynthians,  who  had  buf  feebly  assisted  him 
in  making  these  conquests.     In  the  whole  trans- 
action Philip  affected  to  act  merely  as  an  auxiliary. 
The  Athenian  garrison  in  Potidffia,  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  he'  took 
under  his  immediate  protection,  and  dismissed 
them  without  ransom,  artfully  lamenting  that 
the  necessity  of  his  affitirs,  and  his  alliance  with 
Olynthus,  obliged  him  to  oppose  the  interests  of 
their  republic,  for  which  he  entertained  the  most 
sincere  respect.  ^ 
Pkilip  par-      It  is  impossible  that  the  Athenians,  weak  and 
^miuMti    credulous  as  they  were,  should  have  been  the 
in  Thrace,  jupes  of  this  gross  artifice.     But  they  could  not 
immediately  withdraw  their  exertions  from  the 
social  war,  the  events  of  which  grew  continually 
more  unprosperous.     Philip,  ever  vigilant  and 
active,  profited  of  this  favourable  diversion,  to 
pursue  hi»  conquests  in  Thrace,  to  which  the 
possession  of  Amphipolis  afibrded  him  an  open- 
ing.    In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  a  peace  from 
Cotys,   who  still  governed  that  country,   but 
from  whom  Philip   could  not   actually  appre- 
hend   any  formidable    opposition.      The   late 
acquaintance  of  that  Barbarian  with  the  Grecian 

^  niodor.  1.  XTi.  c.  yiii.  &  Demosth.  Philip,  ii.  &  Olynth.  i. 
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religion  and  manners,  which  he  had  adopted  in  c  HA, P. 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  Iphicrates  and  ^^^^ 
the  Athenians,  served  only  to  deprave  his  facul- 
ties and  to  cloud  his  reason.  We  should  pro- 
nounce absolutely  mad,  the  man  who  fancied 
himself  enamoured  of  Minerva ;  but  the  an- 
cients, who  believed  that  the  gods  often  appeared 
in  a  human  form,  regarded  with  more  tenderness 
this  frantic  enthusiasm.  Cotys  was  allowed  to 
possess  his  freedom  and  his  crown,  whether,  with 
his  ambulatory  court,  he  traversed  the  inhospit- 
able mountains  of  Thrace,  or  pitched  his  tents 
on  the  fragrant  banks  of  the  Strymon  or  the 
Nessiis;  or  to  enjoy  with  more  privacy  the 
favours  of  his  celestial  mistress,  penetrated  into 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  beautiful  forests  which 
adorned  the  central  division  of  his  kii^dom. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,  having  Takes  poK 
abandoned  the  grove  of  Onocaf sis,  the  favourite  Jhreoid^ 
scene  of  his  wild  pursuits  and  romantic  enjoy-  jn>n«  ^ 
ments^,  he  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  aftenrwdt 
the  enemy  by  a  letter;  but  a  letter  from  such  a  |»ii«*^>»>- 
man  was  calculated  to  excite  only  ridicule  or  Oiymp. 
pity.     Philip  penetrated  eastward  thirty  miles  A.'c!5i7. 
beyond  Amphipolis,  to  the  town  of  Crenidse, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pangseus.     He 
admired  the  solitary  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
district,  which  being  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  lofty  mountains, 
was  watered  by  many  streams   and  rivulets, 
which,  tempering  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  pro* 

'*  Tbeopomp.  apud  AthensuiD,  1.  m  p.  55U 

VOL.  rv.  D 
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(!IHAP.  duced  the  finest  and  most  ^  delicious  fruit,  and 
xx^j.  flQ^gjpg^  eqiecially  roses,  of  a  peculiar  hue  and 
fragrancy.  But  the  attention  of  Philip  was 
attracted  by  objects  more  important,  the  rich 
mines  of  gold  in  that  neighbourhood,  formerly 
wrought  by  colonies  from  Thasos  and  from 
Athens,  but  totally  neglected  since  the  ignorant 
Thracians  had  become  masters  of  Crenidae. 
Philip  expelled  those  Barbarians  from  a  posses- 
sion which  they  seemed  unworthy  to  hold.  Hav- 
ing descended  into  the  gold-mines,  he  traced, 
by  the  help  of  torches,  the  decayed  labours  of 
the  ancient  proprietors.  By  his  care  the  water 
was  drained  off;  the  canals,  broken  or  choaked 
up,  were  repaired  j  and  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
was  again  opened  and  ransacked^  with  eager 
avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals.  A  Macedonian  colony  was 
planted  at  Crenidas,  which  thenceforth  assumed 
the  name  of  PhOippi  ^,  a  name  bestowed  also  on 
the  golden  coins  struck  by  order  of  Philip  ^\  to 
the  annual  amount  of  nearly  a  thousand  talents, 
or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  ^ 
Pl^.  Having  effected  the  main  purpose  of  his  Thra- 


settles  the 


79  Senec.  Natur.  Quaest  l.v.  p.  760.  &  Demoatheo.  in  Leptin. 

^  The  fatal  defeat  and  death  of  Brutug  and  Cassius  have  eclipsed. 
In  their  melancholy  splendour,  all  the  preceding  events  which  dis- 
tinguish Philippi.  There  liberty  expired,  and  virtue  yielded  to  force 

Cum  fracta  virtus,  &  minaces 

Turpe  solum  tedgere  mento.  Horace. 

'    '^  Regale  mimisma  PhiHppot. 

*■  Diodor.  l.xvi.  c.  9.  Justin.  1.  viii.  c.  3.  speaks  differently; 
but  the  whole  of  that  chapter  bears  evident  marks  of  ignorance  au  J 
error. 
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cian  expedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip  set  bounds   chap. 
to  his  conquests  in  that  country,  and  carried  his  v  ^^^-^ 
arms  into  Thessaly,  which,  by  the  murder  of  affairs  of 
Alexander  of  PHera3,  had  got  three  tyrants  in-      ^^^' 
stead  of  one.     These  were/  Tissiphonus,  Pithp- 
laus,  and  Lycophron,  the  brothers-in-law,  the 
assassins,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
resentment  of  the  Thessalians,  and  the  valour  of 
-the  Macedonian  troops,  totally  defeated  those 
oppressors  of  their  country,  who  were  reduced 
to  such  humiliating  terms  as  seemed  sufficient  to 
prevent  them  from  being  thenceforth  formidable 
either  to  their  own  subjects  or  their®  neighbours. 
The  Thessalians,  who  were  susceptible  of  all 
impressions,  but  incapable  of  preserving  any, 
concluded,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  grati- 
tude, an  agreement  with  their  deliverer,  by  which  Advan- 
they  surrendered  to  him  the  revenues  arising  h?derit«i 
from  their  fairs  and  towns  of  commerce,  as  well  ^">™  ^^^^ 
as  all  the  conveniences  of  their  harbours  and 
shipping ;  and,  extraordinary  as  this  cession  was, 
Philip  found  means  to  render  it  effectual  and 
permanent.  ^ 

He  immediately  contracted  an  alliance  with  Philip 
Arybbas,  King  of  Epirus,  a  small  principality  oJS^as. 
which  skirted  the  western  frontier  of  Thessaly.  Oiymp. 
In  his  excursions  from  Thebes,  Philip  had  early  a.  a  357. 
seen  Olympias,  sister  to  that  prince,  whose  wit 
and  spirit,  joined  to  the  lively  graces  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  had  made  a  deep  impression 

•3  Diodor.  l.xvi.  c.  14.  &  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
*4  DemoHb.  Philip.  1.  x.    Polyan.  Stratag.  L  iv.  e.  19. 
D   2 
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xxsw'  ^^  ^^  heart.    They  were  initiated,  at  the  same 
^«»vW  time,  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  during  the  trien- 
nial festival  in  the  isle  of  Saraothrace,  which 
had  been  long  as  much  distinguished  as  ^Eleusis 
itself,  by  the  peculiar  worship  and  protection  of 
this  bountiful  goddess.     But  the  active  ambi- 
tion, which  employed  and  engrossed  the  first 
years  of  Philip's  reign,  should  seem  to  have 
banished  every  other  passion,  when  his  exp^ 
dition  into  Thessaly  recalled  the  image  of  Olym- 
pias.     Their  first  interview  naturally  revived  his 
admiration  or  love ;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Epirus 
were  lineally  descended  from  Achilles,  th^e  match 
appeared  every  way  suitable;  Arybbas  readily 
yielded  his  consent,  and  the  beautiful  princess 
was  conducted  into  Macedon.  * 
During  the      The  nuptials  of  Philip  were  solemnised  at 
of  his  Bup-  Pella  with  unusual  pomp  and  splendour.  Several 
tiaK  Uie    jiaonths  were  destined  to  reliirious  shows  and 

ne]gntM>iur*  ,  ^ 

ioff  princes  proccssious,  to  gymuastic  games  and  exercises, 
^""*'  to  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments.  The 
young  and  fortunate  prince  naturally  took  a 
principal  share  in  all  these  scenes  of  festivity  j 
and  it  is  probable  that,  amidst  the  more  elegant 
«tmusements  of  his  court,  Philip  might  discover 
that  strong  propensity  to  vicious  indulgence, 
that  delight  in  buffoons  and  flatterers,  and  other 
disgraceful  ministers  of  his  more  criminal  plea^ 
sures,  which,  however  counteracted  and  balanced 
by  his  ambition  and  magnanimity,  disgraced  and 
tarnished  the  succeeding  glories  of  his  reign. 

'«  See  voLiii.  c.SI.  p.  4i.  **  Juitin,  Lyii.  c.  6. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  voluptuous  inactivity  in  c  H  A  p. 
which  he  seemed  sunk,  encouraged  the  hopes  of  ^^^^ 
his  enemies.  ^^  The  tributary  princes  of  Paeonia 
and  lUyria  prepared  to  rebel;  the  King  of 
Thrace  concurred  in  their  designs,  which  werq 
concerted  with  more  caution  than  is  usual  y/'ith 
Barbarian? ;  and  this  general  conspiracy  of 
neighbouring  states  might  have  repressed,  for  a 
while,  the  fortune  of  Macedon,  if  Philip  had  not 
been  seasonably  informed  of  the  danger  by  his 
faithful  partisans  and  emissaries  in  those  coun« 
tries.   . 

Early  in  the  ensuing  ^ring  he  took  the  field  ^^P 
with  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  troops.     Par-  their  con- 
menio,  the  general  in  whom  he  had  most  confi-  ^j^J; 
dence,  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Illyria.     Philip  cvi.  1. 
was  equally  successful  in  Pasonia  and  Thrace. 
While  he  returned  from  the  latter,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  victory  of  Parmenio.     A  second 
messenger  acquainted  him  that  his  horses  had 
gained  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race^  a^  the  Olym- 
pic  games ;  a  victory  which  he  regarded  as  far 
more  honourable,  and  which,  as  it  proved  him  a 
legitimate  son  of  Greece,  he  carefully  comme- 
morated, by  impressing  a  chariot  on  his  coins. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  a  third  messenger 
arrived  to  tell  him  that  Olympias  had  brought 
forth  a  prince  at  Pella ;  to  whom,  as  bom  amidst 
such  auspicious  circumstances,  the  diviners  an- 
nounced a  life  of  boundless  prosperity.  ^ 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not  f^p*^ 
*  letter  to 

^  Diodor.  1.  xtL  e.  9S.  **  Flut  in  Alexand. 

o  S 
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CHAP,  overset  the  wisdom  of  Philip,  if  we  may  judge 
XXXIII.   y^y  ^|j^  ij^  authentic  transaction  which  imme-^ 
Aristotle,    diately  followed   those   events.     This  was  the 
Tngthe*^"    correspondence  with  Aristotle  the  philosopher, 
Wrth  of      whose  merit  Philip  had  early  discerned  at  Athens, 
'  while  the  young  Stagirite  still  resided  with  his 
master  Plato,     The  first  letter  (fortunately  pre- 
served) is  written  with  a  brevity  which  marka  the 
King  and  the  man  of  genius.     **  Know  that  a 
son  is  born  to  us.     We  thank  the  gods,  not  so 
much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it  at  a  time 
when  Aristotle  lives.     We  assure  ourselves  that 
you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father, 
and  worthy  of  Macedoh."  Aristotle  commenced 
this  illustrious  employment  about  thirteen  years 
afterwards  *,   when  the  opening  mind  of  Alex- 
ander might  be  supposed  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions.     The  success  of 
Jiis  labours  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  The 


**  The  chronology  appears  from  Dionysius  of  Hfflicamassus's 
letter  to  Ammaeus,  who,  iu  order  to  prore  that  DemostheDes  had 
attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the  practice,  before  Aristotle 
had  delivered  the  theory,  of  eloquence,  marks,  with  great  exactness, 
the^  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  philosopher  and  orator. 
Aristotle,  a  native  of  Stagira,  came  to  Athens  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
567  A.  C.  There  he  continued  twenty  years,  as  the  scholar  or 
assistant  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.  Aristotle  left  Athens  on 
the  death  of  his  master,  and  spent  three  years  at  Atameus,  and 
two  at  Mytelen^.  From  thence  he  went  toMaoedon,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  545  years  A.  C.  He  was  employed  eight 
years  in  the  education  of  Alexander..  He  returned  to  Athens 
535  A.  C,  taught  twelve  years  in  the  Lycteum,  and  died  the  year  ' 
following  at  Chalcb,  astaU  sixty-three,  A.  C.  525,  and  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Dionysius  ad  Ammasum.  He  reckons 
by  the  Archons  of  Athens;  I  have  substituted  the  years  before 
Christ. 
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fortune  of  Alexander  surpassed  that  of  all  othe^  chap. 
conquerors  as  much  as  his  virtues  surpassed  his  ^^^^™- 
fortune.  Yet  the  fame  of  the  philosopher  abun- 
dantly repays  the  honour  reflected  on  him  by  his 
royal  pupil,  since  sixteen  eenturies  after  the  sub- 
version of  Alexander's  empire,  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  still  maintained  an  unexampled  ascend- 
ant over  the  opinions,  and  even  over  the  actions 
of  men. 


)>   i 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Philip* s  Prosperity.  —  Imprudent  Measures  of  the  Am^ 
phictyonic  Council. —  The  Phociofty   or  Sacred  War. 
—  Philomelus  seizes  the  Temple  of  Delphi.  —  Totes 
the  Field  against  the  Thebans  and  their  Allies*  — 
Defeat  and  Death  of  Philomelus.  —  Affairs  of  Thra^e^ 
Macedon^  and  Attica.  —  Onomarchus  takes  the  Com^ 
mand  of  the  Phocians.  ^ —  Encounters  Philip  in  Thes- 
sabf.  —  He  is  defeated  and  slain.  —  Philip* s  Designs 
against  Olynthus  and  Byzantium.  —  Traversed  by  the 
Athenians.  —  Phayllus  takes  the  Command  of  the  Pho^ 
-dans.  ^-Philip  marches  towards  ThermqpyUe.  —  Anti- 
eipated  by  the  Athenians. '-^Demostheneisjlrst  Phi" 
Uppic.  —  Philijfs  Occupations  at  Pella.  —  His  Vices  — 
and  Policy. 

.CHAP.  Philip  had  now  reigned  ulmost  five  years.     He 
?^^^\  had  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries,   he   had 
ProOT»CTity  still  more  augmented  the  revenues,  of  his  king- 
ta the%h  dom.     Paeonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  was  become 
ywofhis  an  obsequious  province  of  Macedon.    At  the  ex- 
oijmip.      pence  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  he  had  extended  his 
A^]'55e.  fr<^nticr  on  the  east  to  the  sea  of  Thasos  j  on  the 
west  to  the  lake  Lychnidus.     He  was  master  of 
Thessaly  without  having  the  trouble  to  govern  it. 
He  secured  many  commercial  advantages  by  the 
possession  of  Amphipolis.     His  troops  were  nu- 
merous and  well  disciplined  \  his  large  finances 
wm*e  regulated  with  economy  \  and  the  mines  a£ 
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Philippi  furnished  him  with  an  annual  resource  chap. 
alike  useful  to  his  designs,  whether  he  pursued  v  ^    ; 
the  ambitious  career  of  foreign  conquest,  or  set 
himself  to  build  up  and  consolidate  the  internal 
grandeur  of  his  dominions. 

The  power  of  Philip  was  admired  and  feared  Hb  pro- 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep  impene- 
recesses  of  his  policy,  which  sdonfe  rendered  him  y™P^ 
really  formidable.  The  first  and  most  natural 
object  of  his  desire  was  the  territory  of  01ynthus» 
the  most  populous  and  fertile  .portion  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian coast.  His  second  and  far  more  ardu- 
ous purpose  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  fiut  instead  of  discovering  these  de- 
signs, he  had  hitherto  cultivated  the  Olynthians 
with  a  careftQ  assiduity,  and  had  deserved  their 
gratitude  by  many  solid  and  important  services. 
His  success  had  been  complete ;  and  if,  elated 
by  the  many  advantages  which  we  have  enume-* 
rated,  he  had  already  prepared  to  invade  Greece» 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Olynthians 
would  have  consented  to  follow  his  standard. 
But  Philip  was  sensible,  that  by  snatching  too 
eagerly  at  this  yaluable  prize,  he  might  blast  for 
ever  his  prospect  of  obtaining  it.  While  the 
Athenians  were  occupied  and  harassed  by  the 
destructive  war  with  their  confederates,  he  had, 
indeed,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  gain  pos- 
session of  several  of  their  dependent  settlements 
in  Thrace  and  Macedon;  colouring,  however, 
these  proceedings  by  the  pretence  of  justice  or 
necessity,  and  tempering  even  his  hostilities  by 
many  partial  acts  of  kindness  and  respect.     Be- 
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CHAP,  fore  the  social  war  was  ended,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
•   sension,  so  profusely  scattered  in  Greece,  were 
likely  to  ripen  into  a  new  quarrel  far  more  gene- 
pal  and  important.     Philip  patiently  waited  their 
maturity.     His  hopes  were  founded  on  the  do- 
mestic animosities  of  Greece ;  but  the  unseason- 
able discovery  of  his  system  might  have  united 
an  hundred   thousand^   warriors  against  their 
common  enemy ;  whereas,  by  the  secret  refine- 
ulent3  of  a  slow  and  steady  policy,  he  effected 
his  vast  purposes  without  being  obliged,  on  any 
one  occasion,  to   fight  against  thirty  thousand 
men. 
He  care-         The  Amphictyons  having  recovered  their  au- 
watches      thority  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
^t  mea*  ^^''^^^''7  ^^^^  described,  began  early  to  display 
•uresof      those  dangerous  passions  with  which  the  exercise 
phictyonic  of  uncontrouled  power  too  naturally  corrupts  the 
council ;     heart.     They  pretended,  that,  during  the  decline 
of  their  jurisdiction,  many  unwarrantable  abuses 
had  been  introduced,  which  it  became  them  to 
remedy.      The  rights  of  religion  (they  said), 
wliich  it  was  their  first  duty  to  maintain,  had 
been  materially  violated  by  the  Phocians,  who, 
alike  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  oracle,  and 
of  an  Amphictyonic  decree,  had  ploughed  lands 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  therefore  withdrawn 

'  The  number  is  chosen  as  a  very  moderate  medium  between  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  afterwards  promised  to 
Philip  in  the  general  convention  of  the  states  at  Corinth  fbr  the 
service  of  the  Persian  expedition,  and  the  eighty  thousand  which 
the  Greeks  actually  raised  against  Xerxes,  and  which  Thucydides 
says,  that  the  Peioponnesian  confederacy  alone  could  send  liito 
Attica.   '         . 
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from  agriculture.  *  These  lands,  Tiowever,  were  chap. 
confined  to  the  narrow  district  between  the  ^^^^^^\ 
river  Cephissus  and  Mount  Thurium,  on  the 
Western  frontier  of  Boeotia.  The  crime  of  the 
Phocians  (if  their  useful  labours  deserve  the 
name  of  crime)  was  neither  great  nor  unprece- 
dented»  since  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  had  long  .     . 

cultivated  the  Crissaean  plain ;  a  more  extensive 
territory,  and  consecrated  to  the  god  by  far  more 
awful  ceremonies.  •  Bat  the  proud  tyranny  of 
the  Amphictyons,  careless  of  such  distinctions/ 
fulminated  an  angry  decree  against  Phocis,  com- 
manding the  sacred  lands  to  be  laid  waste,  and 
imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  that  community. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Thebans,  enemies  and  which  are 
neighbours  to  Phocis,  and  whose  influence  at  that  abcttSfby 
time  predominated  in  the  council,  were  the  prin-  ^*  ^he- 
cipal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  measure  ^ ;  a  sup- 
position rendered  probable  by  the  ensuing  de- 
liberations of  the  Amphictyons.  Their  next 
sentence  was  directed  against  Sparta,  to  punish 
the  injury  of  Phaebidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
had  surprised  and  seized  the  Theban  citadel. 
This  breach  of  public  faith,  however  criminal  and 
flagrant,  had  been  committed  so  many  years  be- 
fore, that  prudence  required  it  to  be  for  ever 
buried  in  obscurity.  But,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Thebans,  the  Amphictyons  brought  it  once 
more  to  light  j  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents ;  decreed 
that  the  fine   should  be  doubled,  unless  paid 

:^  Sec  Vol.  i.  ff.  6.  p.  994.  «  See  vol.  i.  e.  5.  p.  S9.  et  leq. 
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CHAP,  within  an  appointed  time ;  and,  if  the  decree 
AAXiY..  ^gj.g  finally  disregarded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  be  treated  as  public  enemies  to  Greece.* 
who  excite      The  Phociaus,  singled  out  as  the  first  victims 


^^  tofUi^  of  oppression,  were  deeply  affected  by  their  dan. 

Oiymp. 


mentc 

Fhocians.    ger.     To  pay  the  money  demanded  of  them,  ex- 
CT.  4.  *      ceeded  their  faculties.     It  would  be  grievous  to 
A.C.5S7.  degQjate  the  fields  which  their  own  hands  had 
cultivated  with  so  much  toil.     The  commands 
of  the  Amphictyons  were  indeed  peremptory ; 
but  that  council  had  not  on  foot  any  sufficient 
force  to  render  them  effectual,  should  the  de- 
voted objects  of  their  vengeance  venture  to 
dispute  their  authority.     This  measure,  daring 
as  it  seemed,  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Philomelus,  whose  popular  eloquence  and  rash 
valour  gave  him  a  powerful  ascendant  in  Phocis. 
He  possessed  great  hereditary  wealth  j  contemned 
the  national  superstition;  and  being  endowed 
with   a  bold,   ambitious  spirit,  he  expected  to 
rise  amidst  the  tumult  of  action  and  danger,  to 
unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  his  republic.     After 
repeated  deliberations,  in  which  he  flattered  the 
vanity,  and  tempted  the  avarice  of  his  country- 
men, by  proving,  that  to  them  of  right  belonged  . 
the  guardianship  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and 
the  immense  treasures  contained  within  its  sacred 
walls  S  he  brought  the  majority  of  the  senate  and 

*  Diodor«  1.  xvi.  c.  27.  et  teq. 

*  Philomelua  cited  the  reipectable  authority  of  Homer : 
Avrap  ftuttm'  2x«S<m  iceu  Emrpo^  1}PX<"'» 
'Oi  Kwo^o'or  €1X01^  nv0«ra.rc  tftrfrnweoM. 

**  But  Sehedfiis  aad^pistropfaus  led  the  Phodans,  who  inhabited 
CypariNUS,  and  the  rock)'  Python^"  the  ancient  name  of  Delphi 
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assembly  into  hi3  opinion.  As  the  properest  in-  c  H  A  P. 
stramenttoexecatehisownmeasures^Philomelus  ^^^^ 
was  named  general :  the  Fhocian  youth  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  and  his  private  fortune,  as  well 
as  the  public  revenues  were  .consumed  in  pur- 
chasing the  mercenary  aid  of  those  needy  adven- 
turers who  abounded  in  every  province  of  Greece. 

The  following  year  was  employed  by  Philo-  ThePho- 
melus  in  providing  arms,  in  exercising  his  troops,  phnomU* 
and  in  an  embassy  which  he  undertook  in  person  Jjwprep«» 
to  Sparta.     As  that  community  had  not  dis-  and  engage 
charged  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Ainphictyons,  the  ta^^' 
penalty  was  doubled,  the  delinquents  being  con-  geurcaute. 
demned  to  pay  a  thousand  talents.     The  exhor-  cvui: 
bitance  of  this  imposition  might  have  justified  ^  ^'  ^^* 
the  Spartans  in  following  the  example  of  Phocis, 
and  setting  the  Amphictyons  at  defiance.     But 
Archidamus,  who  possessed  all  the  caution  and 
address  of  his  father  Agesilaus,  was  unwilling  to 
take  a  principal  part  in  the  first  dangerous  ex- 
periment,, and  to  post  himself  in  the  front  of 
battle,  against  the  revered  decrees  of  an  assembly, 
considered  as  the  legal  guardian  of  national  re- 
ligion and  liberty.     He  assured  Philomelus  that 
both  himself  and  the  Spartans  fully  approved  his 
cause  'y  that  reasons  of  a  temporary  nature  hin- 
dered their  declaring  themselves  openly,  but 
that  he  might  depend  on  secret  supplies  of  men 
and  money. ' 


7 


XFtfuna  koi  fuir^ofopm.    Diodor.  L  xvi,  p.  4SC. 
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CHAP.       Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  and  by  a  con- 
.XXXIV.   giderable  sum ®  immediately  put  into  his  hands, 
Phiiome-     Philoiuelus,  at  his  return,  ventured  on  a  measure 
the  temple  ^^^  ^^^  audacious  than  unexpected.  The  temple 
01^        of  Delphi,  so  awfully  guarded  by  superstition, 
cvi.  2.  *      was  scarcely   defended  by  any  military  force. 
•  355.  philomelus,  having  prepared  the  imagination  of 
his  followers  for  this  bold  enterprise,  immediately 
conducted  them  towards  Delphi,  defeated  the 
feeble  resistance  of  the  Thracidae,  who  inhabited 
the  neighbouring  district,  and  entered  the  sacred 
city  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  conqueror. 
The  Delphians,  who  expected  no  mercy  from  a 
man  devoid  of  respect  for  religion,  prepared 
themselves,  in  silent  horror,  for  beholding  the 
complicated  guilt  of  sacrilege  and  murder.     But 
the  countenance  of  Philomelus  re-assured  them, 
and   his   discourse   totally    dispelled    their    ill- 
grounded  fears.    He  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  Delphi,  with  no  hostile  disposition  against  the 
inhabitants,  with  no  sacrilegious  designs  against 
the  temple.     His  principal  motive  was  to  eman- 
cipate the  one  and  the  other  from  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  to  assert 
the    ancient    and    unalienable    prerogative    of 
Phocis  to  be  the  patron  and  protector  of  the 
'  Delphian  shrine.     To  the  same  purpose  he  scat- 
tered declarations  through  the  different  republics 
of  Greece ;  his  emissaries  acquainted  the  Spar- 
tans that  he  had  destroyed  the  brazen  tablets 
coikaining  the  unjust  decrees  against  Sparta  and 
Thocis  J  they  inflamed  the  resentment   of  the 

*  Diodorut  (1.  xvi.  p.  426.)  says  fifteen  talents. 
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Athenians,  naturally  hostile  to  Thebes;  and  chap. 
both  those  republics  came  to  the  'resolution  of  ?^^^:, 
supporting  the  measures  of  Philomelus.  Employ* 

The  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  directed^  ^^t^^"^ 
and  the  Locrians,  Thessali^ns,  with  other  states  of  '^  ^*m^' 
less  consideration,  who  tamely  obeyed  the  decrees  nes. 
of  the  Amphictyons,  determined  to  take  the  field 
in  defence  of  their  insulted  religion  and  violated 
laws.  Their  operations  were  conducted  with  that 
extreme  slowness  natural  to  confederacies.  Philo- 
melus  acted  with  more  vigour.   He  received  little 
assistance  from  his  distant  allies.     But,  first,  by 
imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Delphians,   who 
had  been  enriched  by  the  devotion  of  Greece, 
and  then,  notwithstanding  his   declaration,  by 
taking  very  undue  liberties  with  the  treasure  of 
Apollo  ^  he  collected  above  ten  thousand  merce- 
naries, men  daring  and  profligate  as  himself,  who 
sacrificed  all  scruples  of  religion  to  the  hopea  of 
dividing  a  rich  spoil.     Such  at  least  was  the 
general  character  of  his  followers.     To  the  few 
who  had  more  piety,   or  less  avarice,  he  endea- 
voured to  justify  his  measures  by  the  authority 
of  an  oracle.     The  Pythia  at  first  refused  to 
mount  the  sacred  tripod.     Philomelus  sternly 
coj;nmanded  her.     She  obeyed  with  reluctance, .  - 

observing,  that  being  already  master  of  Delphi, 
he  might  act  without  sanction  or  controul.  ^^ 
Philomelus  waited  for  no  other  answer,  but  gladly 
interpreted  the  words  as  an  acknowledgment  of 

9  Diodonis  sometimes  acknowledges,  and  sometimes  denies,  that 
Philomelus  meddled  with  the  sacred  treasure. 

"  Kiro^^laiuinns  ^*mmit  wpos  rnw  (nttpvxnif  to  fiutpfiwa  iri  i^fri 
avry  xpvrUty  6  €9\rrau     Diodof.  p.  4S8. 
12 
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CHAP-  his  absolute  authority ;  and,  with  the  address 
xxxiv>^  suitable  to  his  situation  and  character,  confirmed 
the  auspicious  declaration  of  the  priestess  by  the 
report  of  many  favourable  omens. " 
Ttkeg  the        Having  obtained  the  supposed  sanction  of  reli- 
tff^mt  the  gi^">  Philomelus  proceeded  to  fortify  the  temple 
AdMuis     and  city  of  Delphi,  in  which  he  placed  a  strong 
fOiies.        garrison ;  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces, 
^^P-      boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
A.C.55S.  the  enemy.     During  two  years,  hostilities  were 
carried  on   with  various  fortune    against   the 
Locrians  and  Thebans.     Victory  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  the  Phocians ;  but  there  happened 
not  any  decisive  action,  nor  was  the  war  memor- 
able on  any  other  account  but  that  of  the  exces- 
sive cruelty  mutually  inflicted  and  suflered.  The 
Phocian  prisoners  were  uniformly  condemned  to 
death,  as  wretches  convicted  of  the  most  abomin- 
able sacrilege  and  impiety ;  and  the  resentment 
of  their  countrymen  retaliated  with  equal  severity 
on  the  unhappy  captives  whom  the  chance  of 
war  frequently  put  into  theii  hands." 
Philome-        As  both  armies  anxiously  expected  reinforce- 
hM  defeat-  ments,  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  en- 
oi;rmp.      gagement,  till  chance  rendered  that  measure  un- 
A.C.5S5.  avoidable.    Entangled  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  conveniency  of  forage 
attracted  them  towards  the  same  point  The  van- 
guards met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of  Neon^ 
and  began  to  skirmish.     A  general  and  fierce  ac- 
tion followed,  in  which  the  Phocians  were  repelled 


Diodor.  p.  429.  »  n>id,  p.  MO.  et  icq. 
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by  superior  numbers.    Pathless  woods,  abrupt  chap. 
Tocks  and  precipices,  obstructed  their  retreat.  ^         'j 
In  vain  Philomelus  strove  with  his  voice  and 
arm  to  rally  the  fugitives.     He  himself  was  car- 
ried along  by  the  torrent  to  the  brow  of  a  preci- 
pice, afflicted  with  wounds,  and  still  more  with 
anguish  and  despair.    The  enemy  advanced ;  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape  their  vengeance ; 
the  resolution  of  Philomelus  was  prompt  and 
terrible ;  with  a  vigorous  boiind  he  sprang  from 
the  rock,  thus  eluding  the  torment  of  his  own 
guilty  conscience,  and  the  resentment  of  his 
pursuers.  '*    While  the  Thebans  and  allies  ad- 
mired this  catastrophe  as  a  manifest  visitation  of 
divine  vengeance  **,  Onomarchus,  the  lieutenant 
and  brother  of  the  Phocian  general,  collected 
and  drew  off  the  scattered  remains  of  the  van- 
quished army  towards  Delphi.     The  confede- 
rates determined  to  expel  them  from  that  holy 
place,  and  to  inflict  on  the  enemies  of  Greece 
and  Heaven  a  punishment  similar  to  that  to 
which  the  wrath  of  Apollo  had  driven  the  im- 
pious Philomelus.  ^*  • 
:   Different  causes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip  The  SpaN 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  ^pt  to 
other,  from  taking  a  principal  or  early  part  in  Jf^^? 
the  Phocian  war.    The  interested  policy  of  Ar-  in  minio© 

• 

13  Diodoruf  hin^,  that  had  Philoin6liis  been  taken  captive^  his 
body  would  have  l)een  shockingljf  mangled :  ^oipv/4wof  rip  t^  rut 
mixt^akitffua  auaay.  p.  432. 

u  Such  it  appeared  to  future  historians :  «m  rmnov  roy  ifom^f  Sovt 
«l»  Z^tfitomf  9uM$  yaroTipf^  ray  fitoy,    Plodor.  ibid^ 

M  Diodor.  L  xvi.  p.  45S. 
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chidamus,  who  directed  with  absolute  autlioritj 
the  councils  of  Sparta,  was  less  anxious  to  supi* 
the  Peio-    port  the  arms  of  his  distant  confederates,  than 
Siymp!"'   solicitous  to  recover  the  Lacedsemonian  domi^ 
^  3.  ^    nion  in  Peloponnesus.    The  opportunity  seemed 
'  fkvourable  for  this  purpose,  the  Thebans  being 
deeply  engaged  in  another  contest,  and  the  Athe* 
nians  in  strict  alliance  with  Sparta.     For  several 
yearSf  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Archidamus 
were  employed  i^ainst  the  Messenians,  Area* 
dians,  and  Argives.     But  his  ambitious  design 
failed  of  success :  the  inferior  cities  <^  Pelopon- 
nesus, roused  by  a  common  danger,  confede- 
rated for  their  mutual  defence ;   and  Athens, 
though  actually  the  ally  of  Sparta,  was  unwilliag 
to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  republic  her 
more  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the  Arcadiaas 
and  Messenians.  ^* 
The  afRdrt      While  the  politics  of  the  Pelc^nnesus  formed 
^^?^   a  system  apart,  the  sacred  war  shook  the  c^Hre 
^^th"^  of  Greece,  and  the  a£Burs  of  Thrace  occupied 
Philip  and  the  Athenians.    Cotys  was  dead ;  his 
sons,  Kersobleptes,  Berisades,   and  Amadocu^ 
were  all  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  of  his  do- 
minions.    While  their  hostilities  against  each 
other  exhibited  the  odious  picture  of  fraternal 
discord,  the  prizes,  for  which  they  contended, 
were  successively  carried  off  by  Philip.     The 

^  The  question  appears  to  have  occasioned  warm  debater  in  the 
Athentaa  assembly:  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian  parties  were  aaimatad 
with  the  utmost  aeal ;  and,  according  to  DeraostfaeMS,  the  AtheAian 
otators,  had  they  not  spoke  the  Attio  dialect,  wovld  have  ^appeared* 
the  one  half  Spartans,  Uie  other  Afcadlans.  Peanasihen.  pae  Me- 
galop,  p.  81. 
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encroachments  of  that  prince  at  lei^^  engaged  CHAPf 
Kersobleptety  the  most  powerful  of  the  eo-heirs,  .^^™^% 
to  cede  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  to  the  Athe- 
nians, who  sent  Chares  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
take  possession  of  that  peninsula.  The  town  of 
Sestos  alone  made  resistance.  It  was  taken  by 
storoH  2^  treated  with  great  severity  by  Chares ; 
while  Philip  besieged  and  took  the  far  more  ioa-^ 
portant  city  of  Methon^  in  Pieria.  In  this  siege 
he  lost  an  eye,  a  loss  which  he  is  said  to  have 
borne  with  the  more  impatience  ^^  as  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  were  alike  dishonourable  to 
bis  judgment  and  humanity. '® 

It  appears  extraordinary  tliat  the  Thebams,!  Onomar- 
after  the  deficit  and  death  of  Philomelus,  should  t^^ 
not  have  pursued  their  good  fortune,  without  ^i^^^ 
allowing  the  enemy  time  to  breathe  and  recover  dant. 
strength.   They  probably  imagined  that  the  fetal  ^^P- 
exit  of  that  daring  chief  would  deter  a  successor ;  A.  c.  5S3. 
and  that  the  Phocians  would  crave  peace,  if  not 

17  Lucian  dm  Scribtnd.  Hiit.  p^  965. 

**  These  cicGi]iDstancea>  howeyer,  rest  on  the  authorilgr  of  9ui- 
das  and  Ulpian.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  arrow  was  extracted^  the. 
following  inscription  appeared^ on  it:  *  Aster. to  Philip's  right  eye.'** 
Aster,  ic  seems,  hack  aObred  his  sendees  to  Philip,  as  an  excdlenl^ 
marksman ;  to  which  Philip  replied*  that  he  would  employ  him  whe» 
he  waged  war  with  starlings.  Philip  caused  the  arrow  to  be  shot 
back  into  the  place^  with  a  new  inscRption, "  That  he  would  hang 
up  Aster  ;**  a  tfaseat  whick  wa»  eaDecuted  as  soon  as  he  became  mas- 
ter of  Methon^.  Fictions  still  more  incredible  were  related  on  tfaii 
subject,  by  the  fabulous  writers  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  Philip,  it 
was  saidi  lost  his  ri|^t;  eye  through  unseasonable  curiosity,  in  prying 
into  the  amoura-  of  Qlympiaa  and  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  ridiculous 
flattery  to  Alexander  had  been  so  widely  diffused,  thatit  was*  sup* 
poaad  to  be  the  auliyect  represented  on  the  calefafatedvase^  which  it 
so  much  bettec  eoLplainad  bji  Miw  Dllancanriile.  See  BMhevchea 
sur  les  Arts  de  la  Gr^ca*  veL  ii. 

K   2 
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CHAJ^.  driven  to  despair.  Such  indeed ^as  the  resolu* 
XaXjV.  ijJqj^  ^f  ^jjg  j^^j^  respectable  part  of  the  Phocians. 
But  the  bold,  impious,  and  needy,  who  composed 
the  most  numerous  description  of  that  people, 
were  bent  on  continuing  the  war.  An  assembly 
was  convened,  when  Onomarchus,  in  a  set 
speech '^  flattered  their  hopes,  and  encouraged 
them  to  persevere.  His  opinion  prevailed  ;  he 
was  named  general ;  and  his  conduct  soon  proved, 
that  he  equalled  his  brother  in  boldness  and  am- 
bition, and  surpassed  him  in  activity  and  enter- 
prise. None  better  knew  the  power  of  gold,  or 
had  more  address  in  employing  it.  With  the 
Delphic  treasure  he  coined  such  a  quantity  of 
money  as  perhaps  had  never  before  circulated  in 
Greece.  The  Phocian  army  was  restored  and 
augmented ;  their  allies  were  rendered  more 
hearty  in  their  cause  ;  even  their  enemies  were 
not  proof  against  the  temptations  which  conti-" 
nually  assailed  their  fidelity.  By  seasonable 
bribes,  Onomarchus  distracted  the  councils  of 
Thebes,  and  kept  their  arms  inactive.  The 
neighbouring  states  were  persuaded  to  observe 
a  neutrality  while  the  Thessalians,  a  people  at 
all  times  noted  for  avarice  and  fraud  **,  and  of 

*>  nt^pjwigywyor  Koiyw  SmXAmt.     Diodor.  p.  492. 

**  The  Thessalians  had  the  same  character  in  Greece,  as  the  Li- 
gurianfl  in  Italy : 

Vane  IJgus 

Nequicquara  patrias  tent&0ti  lubricns  artes.  Viao. 

Buripides  speaks  of  the  sHppery  deceits  of  the  Thessalians.  De- 
mosthenes (Olynth.  i.  p.  4.  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  says,  cira  rtk  rm»  errraXmr 
ravra  yap  «inra  ftw  ify  8i?  vov  ^vovi.  Km  cuft  irmn  mrBpmnu,  *'  PhiUp 
was  finrther  distressed  by  the  insurrections  of  the  Thessalians,  a  peo* 
pie  faithless  by  nature,  at  all  times,^  to  all  men.'* 
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whose  country  the  proverb  said^  that  it  had  nevef  chap. 
produced  a  bad  horse  or  an  hoi 
embfaced  the  cause  of  Phocis. 

hit  1 


produced  a  bad  horse  or  an  honest  man,  openly  ^^^""^• 
nbfaced  the  cause  of  Phocis. 
These  multiplied  advantages  were  not  allowed  ^eem  of 


to  languish  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus,  who 
hoped  to  drown  the  unjust  motives  of  his  enter- 
prise in  the  sudden  tide  of  victory.   At  the  head 
of  a  numerous  s^id  well-appointed  army,   he 
poured  down  on  Locris  and  Doris,  ravaged  the 
country,  took  Thronium  by  storm,  laid  several 
cities  under  contribution,  penetrated  into  Boeo* 
tia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Orchomenus. 
The  Thebans  assembled  their  forces  to  stem  the 
torrent.     Onomarchus  first  met  with  a  repulse 
before  the  walls  of  Chaeronaea,  and  ventured  not 
to  renew  the  engagement,  having  weakened  his 
forces  by  placing  garrisons  in  the  important 
places  which  he  had  taken,  as  well  as  by  sending 
a  detachment  of  seven  thousand  men,  under  his 
brother  Phayllus,  into  Thessaly.  ^ 
.  In  that  country,  the  intrigues  of  Philip  had  He  m- 
counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarchus.     But  |S%to 
Lycophron,  who  was  the  chief  partisan  of  the  ^^?^^ 
latter,  and  whom  Philip  hiEtd  formerly  divested  of  him  to 
his  usurped  power,  had  again  established  himself 
in  Pherse.    Pegasas,  Magnesia,  and  several  places 
of  less  note,  declared  for  the  tyrant,  and  for 
Phocis.   The  Macedonian  interest  prevailed  else- 
where ;  and  the  factions  were  equally  balanced, 
when  Philip,  with  his  usual  celerity,   entered 
Thestaly,  defeated  Phayllus,  besieged  and  took 

•>  Diodor.  p.  494. 
B  S 
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c  H  A  P.  Fegasse,  and  drove  tiie  enemy  with  disgrace  ta^ 
^^'^^^  wards  the  frontier  of  Phocis.   The  fear  of  loMDg 
his  newly-acquired  interest  among  the  Tfaessa* 
Uans»  made  Onomarchus  evacuate  Boeotaa,  and 
advance  against  PhiHp  widi   his  whoie  armf. 
The  Macedonians,  though  less  numerous,  did 
not  decline  the  engagement.    At  the  first  charge 
the  Phodans  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards 
the  neighbouring  mountains.   Philip  ordered  his 
men  to  pursue  in  their  ranks.     It  was  then  that 
the  Phocians  really  b^an  the  battle.  Onomarchus 
foreseeing  that  the  Macedonians  would  follow  in 
close  order,  had  posted  a  detachment  on  the 
summit  of  the  precipice,  who  were  ready,  on  a 
given  signal,  to  tM  down  fragments  c^  rock, 
and  stones  of  an  enormous  size,  on  the  embattled 
phalanx.     This  was  die  only  mode  of  attack  for 
which  the  MacedcHuans  were  not  prepared.    The 
iine  of  march,  in  which  the  moment  before  they 
proceeded  with  such  firmness  and  confidence, 
was  converted  into  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage 
and  ruin.    Before  they  recovered  from  their  cob- 
stemation,  the  flying  I^ocians,  who  had  decoyed 
them  into  this  ambush,  returned  to  the  charge. 
Philip,  however;   rallied  his  men  ;    and  while 
Onomarchus  hesitated  to  advance,  drew  them  off 
in  good  order,  saying  that  they  did  not  retreat 
through  fear,  but  retired  like  rams,  in  order  to 
strike  with  more  impetuous  vigour.  ^ 
OBomar*        Tilis  saying  was  finally  justified,  although  the 
^2^^^  i%ociant  and  Lycophrpn  first  enjoyed  a  short 

•lain. 

**  Polyxen.  Stratag.'  I.li.  c.'ss.    2>i6dor.  1.  xvi.  3i.  et  set^ 
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iiittOlph.  The  tyrant  established  himself,  as  hf  Q  ¥  A  P. 
thought,  securely,  in  his  native  city ;  the  Pho-  *^^^^^- 
ciant^  reinforced  by  their  Thessalian  allies,  again 
invaded  Bceotia,  assaulted  and  took  Coroncea, 
and  dreadfully  alarmed  the  Thebans,  by  the  de^ 
vastations  committed  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
territory.  But  the  time  of  vengeance  arrived. 
Philip,  having  recruited  his  army,  returned  into 
The^y.  The  unsteady  partisans  of  Lycophron, 
had  they  determined  to  share  his  danger,  would 
have  proved  unable  to  support  his  cause.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  ThessaUans  received 
the  King  of  Macedon  as  their  deliverer.  Ono« 
marchus  was  thus  obliged  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  Boeotia.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  he  marched  to  the 
defence  of  Lycophron,  and  was  met  by  the 
enemy,  still  more  numerous,. on  the  level  coast 
of  Magnesia.  To  remind  his  soldiers  that  they 
fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi  and  of  Heaven, 
Philip  crowned  their  heads  with  the  laurel  con- 
secrated to  ApoUo,  and  adorned  his  ensigns  and 
standards  with  the  emblems  and  attributes  of 
that  divinity.  *  Their  onset  was  impetuous  and 
fierce,  and  their  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm, 
rendered  them  irresistible,  though  the  enemy, 
conscious  of  guilt,  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair. 
Three  thousand  Thessalian  cavalry,  who  had 
signally  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Philip, 
rendered  the  pursuit  bloody  and  destructive ; 
while  the  Phocians,  having  thrown  away  their 
armour^  fied  towards  thesea,  allured  by  thesigbt 

■^  Jufttn.  L  Tiii  a* 
£  4 
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CHAP,  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares,  which  was 
^^^^^  returning  from  the  Chersonesus.  That  com* 
mander  seems  not  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
protect  them.  Above  six  thousand  perished  in 
the  battle,  or  in  the  pursuit.  The  body  of  Ono- 
marchus  was  found  among  the  slain ;  Philip  or- 
dered it  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet,  as  a  mark  of 
peculiar  infamy  ;  the  rest  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  unwortliy,  by  their  impious  sacrilege,  of 
the  rites  of  funeral.  Three  thousand  were  taken 
alive ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  whether 
they  were  drowned,  or  reduced  into  captivity ; 
though  the  latter  opinion  is  the  more  probable.^ 
PhiHp's  It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  decisive  blow 

^^t       should  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Phocians.     But 
Syndius    Philip,  who  had  conquered  them  in  Thessaly, 
santiam.     durst  not  puTSue  his  advantages  by  invading 
Phocis;  well  knowing  that  an  attempt  to  pass 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae  would  alarm  not  only 
his  enemies  but  his  allies.    It  was  his  interest  to 

*^  The  leaving  such  a  drcumitance  at  all  doubtful,  u  very  ditho- 
nouraUe  to  the  accuracy  of  Diodonis.    Hu  words  are  tc^ai  5c»  rm 

Kcu  wros  h  Tpmiiyos'  ^AtMro'  5c  owe  ffXcvrrovt  t«k  rpurx(Aci«r*  i  Sc  4iAi«^ 
iror  Tw  fjueif  Owftu^w  %Kp§iimnw^  rovs  Sc  oAAouf  &s  UpoavXmn  jcortgorrttft. 
Literally^  "  At  length  above  six  thousand  of  the  Phocians  and  mer- 
cenaries were,  on  the  one  hand,  taken  up  dead,  among  whom  was 
the  general.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
taken  prisoners.  Philip  hung  up  Onomarchus,  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  sea,  as  guilty  of  sacrilege."  The  learned  reader  will  per- 
ceive, that  I  have  given  the  full  force  of  the  word  onipfftfiifrar ;  and 
from  the  precise  and  distinctive  force  of  the  particles  fMy  and  9t, 
which  separate  the  two  first  clauses  of  the  text,  I  am  of  opiaion  that 
the  Tovf  oxxovf  can  apply  only  to  the  rest  of  Uiose  who  were  taken 
up  dead.  There  is  nothing  determinate  to  be  learned  from  the 
word  ir«rffirvmrtK,  which  ugnifies  barely  to  plunge  into  the  sea. 
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perpetuate  dissensions^  in  Greece.  Fpr  that  rea-  chap. 
son  he  fomented  the  discord  that  reigned  among  C-v^ 
the  states  of  Peloponnesus  \,  and  though  he  had 

.punished  the  obnoxious  Phocians,  he  was  un- 

,  willing  to  terminate  a  war  which  diverted  the 

•public  attention  from  watching  too  studiously 
his  own  ambitious  designs..     His  victory  over 

.an  odious  enemy  extended  his  just  renown.  He 
secured  the  dominion  of  Thessaly»  by  planting 
garrisons  in  PhersB^  Pegasas,  and  Magnesia.   His 

.  army  was  ready  to  march  towards  Greece  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  ;  but  till  this  should 

.  arrive^  he  rejoiced  to  see  both  divisions .  of :  that 

^  country  involved  in  hostilities,  which  allowed  him 
to  accomplish,  unmolested,  his  lesser  preparatory 

.  purposes.  He  had  long  deceived  the  Olynthians 
by  good  offices  and  promises,  but  now  began  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  shew  that  he  meant 

;  to  be  their  master.  He  actually  applied  to  Ker- 
sobleptes,  whom  he  detached  from  the  interest 
of  Athens  ;  and  having  raised  him  on  the  ruins 

.  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  of  Thrace,  thereby 
obtained  his  confidence,  and  waited  an  occasion 
to  destroy  him  with  security.  ^  The  dominions 
of  that  prince  opened  the  way  to  Byzantium,  the 
possession  of  which  must  have  early  tempted  the 

.  ambition  of  Philip,  who  knew  so  well  to.  estimate 
the  importance  of  its  situation  both  in  commerce 
and  in  war.  He  began  to  discover  his  designs 
against  Byzantium  by  attacking  the  fortress  of 

•»  Justin^  1.  Tiii.  J^    Dempft.  Olyntb.  s  &  3. 
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CHAP.  Heramm,  a  plaoe  80  called  from  the  neighbouraig 
Axjfciy.  temple  of  Juno,  which  formed  its  principal  onuK 
ment.  The  town  of  Heraeum  was  small,  and  in 
itself  unimportant  {  its  harbour  was  dangerous 
and  deceitful ;  but  being  situate  contiguous  to 
Byxantium,  it  served  as  an  outwork  and  defence 
to  diat  rich  and  populous  citj.  ^ 

The  Athenians  had  suflSdent  penetration  to  dis- 
cern the  drift  of  those  enterprises.  They  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Olynthus ;  they 
warned  Kersobleptes  of  his  danger ;  they  voted  a 
numerous  fleet  to  sail  to  the  defence  of  Herseum^or 
ratherof  Byzantium,  with  which,  though  rendered 
independent  of  Athens  by  the  social  war,  they 
still  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.    But  these 
spirited  exertions  were  not  of  long  continuance. 
Philip's  wound  at  Metbone,  together  with  the 
continual  labour  and  £M%ue  to  which  he  had 
afterwards  submitted,  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
malady.    The  report  of  his  sickness  was,  before 
it  reached  Athens,  magnified  into  his  death.  The 
Athenians  rejoiced  in  so  seasonable  a  deliverance, 
and  laying  aside  their  naval  preparations,  bent 
their  principal  attention  to  the  sacred  war.^ 
Hie  Pho-  -    That  unhappy  contest  was  renewed  by  Pha3rl- 
SS^rtiT"  *"^»  *^^  ^^^  surviving  brother  of  Fhilomelus  and 
continued  Ouomarchus.    As  his  cause  became  more  des- 
lus.    ^     perate,  PhayDns  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
^J^;     the  cmly  resource  which  was  left  him.     Having 
A.  C.  s^s*- converted  into  ready  money  the  most  precious 

*^  Justin.  I.  Tiii.  3.    Demostii.  Oljnth.  2&S. 
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dedic^<Hi8  of  Ddphi,  he  doubled  the  pay  cf:bi8  chap. 
merc^iaries*  This  extraordinary  encouragement,  w^I]L/ 
brought  new  adventurers  to  his  standard,  and 
soon  rendered  his  army  equal  to  that  of  either  of 
his  predecessors.  The  fugitive  Thessalians,  as*, 
sembled  in  a  body  by  Locophron,  entered  inte 
his  pay.  By  meims  of  the  Delphic  treasure,  ke 
acquired,  Bkewise,  the  public  assistance  of  a  thou- 
sand  Lacedaemonians,  two  thousand  Achseans, 
five  thousand  Athenian  foot,  with  four  hundred 
cavalry.  These  powerful  reinforcements  enabled 
the  Phocians  to  take  the  field  vdth  a  good  pro- 
spect of  success,  and  rendered  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  the  objects  of  pity,  again  formidable 
to  their  enemies.  ^ 

Philip,  meanwhile,  had  recovered  from  his  in^  Philip,  ta ' 
.diq>06ition.     The  votes  and  preparations  of  the  ^poM^ 
Athenians  had  taught  him  that  his  designs  could  '^^^ 
no  longer  be  concealed.   He  was  acquainted  with  towards 
the  alliance  formed  between  that  republic  and  IJlST^ 
Olynthus.     His  emissaries  gave  him  intelligence 
Qf  the  actual  commotions  in  Greece,  where  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  so  many  powerful 
states  abetted  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians.  The 
occasion  required  that  he  should  appear  in  favour 
of  his  allies,  and  in  defence  of  the  pious  ciause 
which  he  had  formerly  maintained  with  so  much 
glory.     His  trophies  gs^ned  over  Onpmarcl^us  - 

were  still  fresh  and  blpoming ;  and  not  oi^ly  the 
Thebans,  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  who  were  prin- 
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CHAP,  cipals  in  the  war,  but  the  sincere  votarite  of 
xxnv.    ^pq[1o  in  every  quarter  of  Greece,  secretly  ex* 
pected  him  as  their  deliverer ;  while  his  enemies 
admired  his  piety  and  trembled  at  his  valour ; 
and  as  they  had  been  lately  amused  with  the  news 
cf  his  sickness  and  death,  they  would  now  view 
with  religious  terror  his  unexpected  appearance 
at  Thermopylae,  to  assert  the  violated  rights  of 
the  Delphian  temple.     Such  were  the  hopes  and 
motives  on  which  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  directed  his  march  *  towards  those  cele- 
brated straits. 
jy^a^       But  the  event  shewed,  that  on  this  occasion 
iure         he  had  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  superstition 
Atbe-        or  timidity  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  had 
■"^        built  too  much  on  the  patience  and  indolence  of 
the  Athenians.     Tliat  people  penetrated  his  de- 
signs, and  determined  to  oppose  them.     Under 
the  veil  of  religious  zeal,  they  doubted  not  that 
he  concealed  the  desii*e  to  invade  and  conquer 
their  country ;  and,  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  expedition,  their  foresight  and  patriotism 
re[Hre8ented  the  Macedonians,  Thessalians,  and 
Thebans,  pouring  down  like  a  destructive  inun- 
whosnlto  dation,  on  Attica  and  Peloponnesus.     With  an 
'''l^™^   alacrity  and  ardour,  of  which  there  was  no  recent 
guard  the  example  in  their  councils,  they  flew  to  arms, 
launched  their  fleet,  sailed  to  Thermq>ylaB,.and 
took  possession  of  the  straits.  ^ 


**  Diodor.  1.  x^  p.  4S7. 

^  Demofftben.  df  Falia  L^g«t  »eet.  S9. 
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Never  did  Philip  meet  with  a  more  cruel  dis^>'  C  hap. 
pointment^  than  in  being  thus  anticipated  by  a  v^5^*^ 
peoplewhom  he  had  so  often  deceived.  He  retired  Philip  re- 
witli  deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phocian  war  to  be  ^j^^ 
carried  on  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies.  Mean-  ^^^ 
while,  the  Athenians  placed  a  guard  at  Tliermo- 
pylas ;   and  elated  by  the  first  instance  of  their 
success  against  the  Macedonian,  called  an  assem- 
bly to  deliberate  on  measures  proper  to  restrain 
his  ambition. 

This  assembly  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  Dmo«- 
first  appearance  of  Demosthenes  against  I%ilip,  fimtp- 
whose  measures  from  this  moment  he  ceased  not  ?^!!^f^ 
to  watch  and  to  counteract.  Two  years  before, 
this  illustrious  orator,  whose  works  have  been  more 
praised  than  read,  and  more  read  than  understood, 
began,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  to 
appear  on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  The  Athe- 
nians were  then  involved  in  the  sacred  war;  their 
northern  possessions  were  continually  insulted, 
plundered,  or  conquered  by  Philip ;  yet  in  this 
situation  of  afiairs,  the  mercenarypartisans  of  that 
prince,  in  order  to  divert  the  public  attention 
from  his  too  aspiring  designs,  afiected  to  extend 
their  views  to  Asia,  and  to  be  alarmed  by  the  mcJ- 
tions  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  was  preparing 
to  reduce  the  rebels  of  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Plioe- 
nicia.  In  every  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
creatures  of  Philip  dwelt,  with  exaggerated  terror, 
on  thenaval  and  military  preparations  of  theGreat 
King,  which  they  represented  as  certainly  des- 
tined to  revenge  the  recent  injuries  committed 
by  the  Athenian  troops,  under  Chares,  on  the 
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CHAP,  coast  of  Asia.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades^  The- 
XXXIV.  miatocles,  and  Cimon,  were  adon^  witk  i^  tha 
poiBpof  eloquaice;  and  the  Athenians  were  e3i# 
horted  to  imitate  those  memorable  exploits  ei 
their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war,  which  shed  a 
kistre  on  all  thesucceedii^  periods  of  their  history*. 
g^Qti-  i^  ^^  popular  enthusiasm  joined  Isocrates  tke 

ST^^t  ^^^^^  together  with  the  statesman  and  general 
Athenians  ]^iocion,  two  Bkm  whose  talents  and  virtues  would 
tSfprince.  ^^^  ^^^®  honour  to  the  most  illustrious>  age  of 
the  republic.   The  unblemished  integrity  of  Iso- 
cratest  the  disinterested  poverty  of  Phocicm,  af* 
ford  sufficient  proof  that  neither  oi  these  great 
men  were  corrupted  by  Macedonian  gold.     Bat 
they  both  perceived  that  the  indolence  and  un- 
steadiness of  Athens  were  incapable  of  contend* 
ing  with  the  unceasing  activity  of  Philip,  and 
both  exhorted  their  countrymen  to  gain  and  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  a  prinee,  against  whom 
l^y  could  not  maJce  war  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  success. 
Those  of        Isocratest  from  the  most  accurate  and  exteBr 
^J^^JJ^^^  sive  survey  of  the  political  history  of  Greece^  dis^ 
lar.  covered  tliat  a  fbre^  war  alone  could  heal  the 

domestic  dissensions  which  reigned  in  every  quar- 
tw  of  that  divided  country^  aad»  from  a^  thorough 
kAOH^ledge  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  govern^ 
mtnt  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  he  regarded 
Macedon'  as  the  state,  and  Philip  as  the  genecal^ 
faisfilk  eoAkled^  and  best  qualified,  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  military  expedition  into  Am,,  to 
Iev^ng^  ancient  wrongSs  and  to  deliver  the  Gbre}- 
ciaa  eoloaiosi  from  tbe  actual  opforesaton  of  Bar- 

11 
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bariaos.  On  this  important  suUect  he  addressed  chap.' 
a  discourse  to  Philip  j  he  repeatedly  insisted  on  v'^^^'^ 
the  same  topic  in  writings  addressed  to  the  Athe« 
nians ;  and  it  is  obscurely  related,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  reconciled  those  hostile  powers  ^^  and 
engaged  them  to  conquer  in  this  extensive  yet 
rational  scheme  of  conquest* 

The  sentiments  and  views  of  Demosthenes  were  The  pecu- 
equally  different  from  those  of  Isocratesand  Pbo>  oTomot- 
cion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those  of  the  in-  ^^^ 
famous  hirelings  of  Philip  on  the  other.  None 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption  and  de^ 
geiieracy  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  hoped  to 
rouse  them  from  their  lethargy ;  a  design,  ardu** 
ous  as  it  may  seem,  sometimes  ^fected  by  his 
ek>quence,  the  most  powerful,  glowing,  and  sub« 
lime,  ever  employed  by  man :  and  which,  of  all 
mon,  he  had  been  at  most  pains  to  acquire  and 
cultivate.  '^  His  imagination  was  filled  witli  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  republic ;  in  the  ardour  of 
patriotism  he  forgot  the  moderation  of  philosophy^ 
and  while  he  sternly  maintained  the  prerogatives 
and  pretenuons  of  his  country,  he  would  rather 
have  seen  Athens  defeated'  at  the  head  of  her 
i^Hes,  than  victorious  under  the  standard  of  the 
Macedonians,  or  any  standard  but  her  own.  With 
suck  sentiments  and  character,  he  was  nutuiatty 
a  favourite  of  the  people,^  and  a  warm  partisan  of 
popular  government  ^  .  while  Phockm,  Uhe  meet 
■len  c^  sense  and  worth  in  that  a^  prefiunred  a 


i»  8<9o  Ike  )i^  of  boemtei^  pnimi  to  m^  mmi^t^igk  oC  Ui 
works. 
**  Dionys.  HaltMiii.  Sc  Plut.  4to  Demoti; 
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CHAP,  moderate  aristocracy ;  and  Isocrates  was  inclined 


XXXIV. 


to  regard  a  well-regulated  monarchy  as  the  best 
of  all  governments. " 

In  his  first  speeches  before  the  assembly,  De- 
mostlienes  announced  himself  as  the  minister  of 
the  people  at  large,  whom  he  exhorted  to  awaken 
from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to  assume  the 
direction  of  their  own  afiairs.  They  had  been 
too  long  governed  by  the  incapacity  of  a  few  am- 
bitious men,  to  the  great  detriment  and  disgrace 
of  the  community.  First  an  orator  at  the  head 
of  all,  under  him  a  general,  abetted  by  three  or 
four  hundred  obsequious  partizans,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  sloth  and  negligence  of  a  people 
careless  of  every  thing  but  pleasure,  to  domineer 
in  the  public  councils,  and  to  become  masters  of 
£he  state.  From  considerations  of  their  present 
Corruption  and  weakness,  as  well  as  of  the  designs 
and  commotions  of  neighboiu*ing  powers,  he  ad- 
vised them  to  forsake  all  distant  and  romantic 
schemes  of  ambition :  and,  instead  of  carrying 
their  arms  into  remote  countries,  to  prepare  for 
repelling  the  attacks  that  might  be  made  against 
their  own  dominions ;  he  insisted  earnestly  on  a 
better  regulationof  their  finances,  on  the  retrench- 
ing of  many  superfluous  branches  of  expence, 
and  especially  on  a  more  equitable  repartition 
of  public  burdens,  in  proportion  to  the  fortunes 
of  individuals;  which,  though, the  income  of 
the  state  had  dwindled  to  foiu:  hundred  talents, 
were  actually  more  considerable  than  at  any 
former  period.     While  the  rich  cheerfully  paid 

»  See  hit  Ntcodes,  Eragorat,  ftp. 
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their  contributions,  the  poor  must  be'wUling  to  €  H  a  p. 
forego  the  burdensome  gratuities  which  they  de-  .  ^  . 
rived  from  the  treasury  j  and  all  must  be  ready 
to  take  the  fidd  in  person,  that  the  public  service 
might  be  no  longer  betrayed,  or  disgraced^  by 
^strangers  and  mercenaries.  ^ 

Subsequent  events  justified  the  opinions,  and  Hit  fir«t 
enforced  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The  ^**w"^ 
Athenians  were  delivered  from  their  ill-gi*ounded 
fears  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  they  beheld  the 
preparations  of  that  monarch  directed  against  his 
rebellious  subjects.  The  encroachments  of  Philip 
became  continually  more  daring  and  more  for- 
midable ;  and  his  recent  attempts  to  seize  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae  shewed  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing him  with  re-united  vigilance  and  vigour. 

in  this  juncture,  so  favourable  to  awakening 
the  activity  of  Athens,  Demosthenes  mounted 
the  rostrum  "  before  any  other  orator,  apologis- 
ing for  this  forwardness  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty 
years  of  age,  by  observing,  "  That  already  the 
usual  speakers  had  given  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Philip ;  and  that,  had  tJieir  advices 
been  useful  and  practicable,    they  must  have 
precluded  the  necessity  of  any  farther  delibera- 
tion.   First  of  all,  Athenians !  you  ought  not  to 
despair  j  nol  not  although  your  affairs  seem  in- 
deed involved  in  equal  confusion  and  danger. 
For  the  same  circumstance  which  is  the  cause 

34  Vid.  Oradon.  de  Classibus,  &  de  Ordinand.  Republic. 

3s  I  have  used  that  word»  because  adopted  in  our  langua^  to  ex« 
press  the  /Siyiay  that  is,  the  pulpit  or  gallery,  appropriated  to  the 
speakers  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

VOL,  IV.  F 
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c  H  A  P.  of  your  past  misfortunes,  ought  to  furnish  the 
XXXIV,  g^urce  of  your  present  hope.     What  is  that? 
Your  own  negligence  and  sloth,  not  the  power  of 
your  enemies,  have  disordered  the  state.     Had 
your  distress  arisen,  notwithstanding  your  utmost 
care  to  prevent  it,  there  would  then  be  little  hope 
of  relief}  but  since  it  is  occasioned  by  your  own 
misconduct  you  need  only  repair  your  errors,  in 
order  to  retrieve  your  afiairs.     Considering  the 
weakness  of  Athens,  thus  despoiled  of  her  domi- 
nions, and  the  strength  of  Philip,  which  has  in- 
creased immoderately  at  our  expence,  should  you 
think  him  a  formidable  enemy,  you  doubtless 
think  aright.  Yet  reflect,  Athenians !  that  there 
was  a  time  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
Methon^,  and  all  the  surrounding  territory  j  that 
the  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  now  subject 
to  Philip,  were  then  independent,  and  preferred 
the  allismce  of  Athens  to  that  of  Macedon.     In 
the  infancy  of  his  fortune,  had  Philip  reasoned 
timidly,  as  we  do  now,  ^  How  shall  I,  destitute 
of  allies,  attack  the  Athenians,  whose  garrisons 
command  my  frontier  ?*  he  would  not  have  en- 
gaged  in  those  enterprises  which  have  been 
crowned  with  such  'signal  success,  nor  raised  his 
kingdom  to  such  an  unexampled  pitch  of  gran- 
deur.   No,  Athenians!  he  knew  well,  that  towns 
an4  fortresses  are  but  prizes  of  skill  and  ^  valour 

^  AAX*  oiScr»  «  opSpcf  A0ifraMK,  raro  KaXm  mmms,  irt  rmrtm  lum 
cfft  &mirra  ra  X'^?*^  <*0^  ▼«  iroA^/ua  icci^uira  cr  /t«<rv.  In  ancient  times 
the  figure  had  more  force  as  well  as  digniQr ;  becauBe>  at  the  Olympie 
and  odier  sacred  games^  the  spectators  were  used  to  behold  the 
prizes  proposed  to  the  victors*  xti/ifra  «r  ^tf^ry,  exposed  in  the  middle 
of  the  fields  to  excite  theur  emulation  and  ar^ur.    See  vol.  L  c.  5. 
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proposed  to  the  combatants,  and  belong  of  right  chap. 
to  the  conqueror;  that  the  dominions  of  tlie  ab-  ^"^^^* 
sent  are  seized  by  those  ^o  take  the  field,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  negligent  and  slothful 
become  the  rewards  of  vigilance  and  vigour. 
Guided  by  these  maxims  he  has  subdued  and  go- 
verns all;  holding  some  communities  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  others  under  the  title  of  allies  t 
for  allies  no  prince  nor  state  can  want,  who  are 
not  wanting  to  themselves.     But  should  you, 
Athenians  1  imitate  the  example  of  Philip,  and  at 
length,  rousing  from  your  lethargy,  apply  seri- 
ously to  your  interest,  you  would  speedily  recover 
those  advantages  which  your  negligence  only  has 
lost     Favourable  occasions  will  yet  occur ;  for 
you  must  not  imagine  that  Philip,  like  a  god, 
holds  his  prosperity  for  ever  fixed  and  immuta- 
ble. ^    No,  Athenians !  there  are  who  hate  him, 
who  fear  him,  who  envy  him,  even  among  those 
seemingly  the  most  devoted  to  his  cause.    These 
are  universal  passions,  from  which  the  allies  of 
Macedon  are  not,  surely,  exempted.    They  have 
hitherto  concealed  them,  finding  na  resource  in 
you;  but  it  depends  on  your  councils  to  call 
them  into  action.     When,  therefore,  O  my  coun- 
trymen! when  will  you  exert  your  vigour?  when 
rcMised  by  some  event— -when  urged  by  some  ne- 
cessity—what can  be  more  iu*gent  than  the  pre- 
sent juncture  ?    To  freemen,  the  most  necessary 

^  The  otifml  it  iaimiuMe:  /mi  yap  Af  ^  ^fu{tf^  ticfirv  rn 
■Upopv*  ■wymnn  wpaypmra  o^Mwra.  Join  the  ra  and  the  wp^ryfucra, 
ithe  article  and  the  substantive,  and  the  charm  will  be  dissolved, 
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c  HA  P.  of  all  motives  is  the  shame  of  misconduct.  Or 
V  -^  ^'^  say,  will  it  still  be  your  sole  business  to  saunter 
in  the  public  place,  inquiring  after  news  ?  What 
can  be  more  new,  dian  that  a  Macedonian 
should  conquer  Athens,  and  enslave  Greece  ?  Is 
Philip  dead?  No,  but  in  great  danger.  How 
are  you  concerned  in  these  rumours?  What 
matters  it  to  you  whether  he  is  sick  or  dead, 
since,  if  you  thus  manage  your  afiairs,  your  folly 
will  soon  laise  up  another  Philip  ?"  ^. 
Measures  After  this  animated  remonstrance,  Demos- 
Syl&OTM.  thenes  proposes  a  plan  of  operations  calculated 
thenesfor  chiefly  for  defence.  The  Athenians,  he  ob- 
^u^  serves,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  PhiUp  in 
the  field.  They  must  begin  by  protecting  Olyn- 
thus,  and  the  Chersonesus,  from  his  incursions. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men  light-armed,  and  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  cavalry,  which  were  to  be 
transported,  under  a  proper  convoy  (as  Philip 
had  his  Jfleet),  with  all  expedition  to  the  isles  of 
Lemnos,  Thasos,  and  Sciathos,  contiguous  to  the 
coast  of  Macedon.  Conveniently  posted  in  those 
islands,  where  tHey  would  enjoy  necessaries  in 
abundance,  the  Athenian  troops  might  avail 
themselves  of  every  favourable  incident,  to  ap- 
pear  at  the  first  summons  of  their  allies,  and 

^  The  sense  indeed  of  thatperiod,  but  neither  its  force  nor  its 
harmony,  can  be  translated.  TcOnfiec  «t\nnrof ;  «  /«a  8w !  oxx' 
mrtfdfcf*  Ti  8e  ifup  Sco^pci;  lecu  yap  atf  &tos  ri  iro^if,  raxwvf  ^/mu 
krgpw  *tXtmro9f  notriffert,  w  ir«p  4rw  -  npwxt^t  rois  vpteYfUun  ray  »«r* 
o8c  yap  irds  vapa  n^  kavTB  ptH^^W  rwrerow  cin7u(irraf,  Sirmf  napa  rp^^ 
ifAertpay  ofuKtiay, 
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either  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians,  chap. 
or  to  harass  the  extended,  and,  in  many  parts^  xxxiv. 
defenceless  territory  of  that  people.  Meanwliile, 
preparations  would  be  made  at  home  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  due  time,  with  more  numerous 
forces,  and  with  greater  efficacy.  Such  moderate 
proposals  prove  that  Demosthenes  well  under- 
stood the  genius  of  his  countrymen.  He  re- 
quired, that  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  troops 
should  consist  of  Athenian  citizens ;  and  the 
immediate  supplies  were  to  amount  only  to 
ninety  talents.  He  knew  that  higher  demands 
would  alarm  their  indolence  and  love  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  so  fatally  were  they  sunk  in  the  idle 
amusements  of  the  city,  that  it  is  probable  the 
small  armament  proposed  did  not  actually  set 
sail;  it  is  certain  that  no  future  preparations 
were  made  adequate  to  the  public  service. 

The  profound  policy  of  Philip  fostered  the  PhUip     . 
supine   negligence  of  his  enemies.     For  more  fayaSde 
than  two  years  afler  his  retreat  from  Thermo-  jj^.a™- 
pyte,  that  crafty  prince  much  confined  himself 
to  his   dominions,   and   chiefly  to  his  capital, 
anxious  to  dissipate  the  clamour  occasioned  by 
his  too  great  precipitation  to  seize  the  gates  of 
Greece.     In  that  interval,  he  indeed  made  an 
expedition  to  chastise  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Thessalians.     But  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  His  oc 
was  spent  at  Pella,  and  addicted  to  the  arts  of  ^^^ 
peace, ,  which  he  judged  with  skill,   and  en-  i?ng  rcw- 

1      .1  /•  rm        n  •         •       dcncc  at 

couraged  with  munificence.   That  favourite  city  pdia. 
was  adorned  with  temples,  theatres,  and  por-  ^'^^^f^' 
ticoes.      The  most  ingenious  artists  of  GrieeGe 

F  3 
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C  H  A  F.  were  summoned  by  liberal  rewards,  to  tbe  court 
xxxiv.   ^£  Macedon  ^  j  and  men  of  talents  and  genius  ^^ 
who  were  too  often  exposed  to  envy  and  per- 
secution in  the  former  country,  were  received 
with  open  arms,  by  a  prince,  who,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  war,  assiduously  cultivated  the  studies 
of  literature  and  eloquence.      In  his  domestic 
govemment,^  Philip  administered  justice   with 
impartiality^  listened  with  condescension  to  the 
'  complaints  of  his  meanest  subjects,  and  disdain- 
ing the  ceremonious  and  forbidding  pomp  of 
tyranny,  maintained  an  intercourse  of  visits  and 
entertainments  with  his  courtiers  and  generals/^ 
His  vices ;       In  a  priuce  so  respectably  employed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  odious  and  detestable  vices 
with  which  Philip  is  upbraided    by    Demos- 
thenes^ ;  yet  the  brief  descriptions,  occasionally 
sketched  by  the  orator,  are  filled  up  by  an 
ancient  historian,  who  represents  the  infamies  of 
the  life  of  Philip  in  language  well  fitted  to 
arraign  the  horrors  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalus* 
Could  we  believe  the  acrimony^    of  Theo- 
pompus  of  Chios,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates^  who 
flourished  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  Philip  sullied 
his  great  actions  by  the  most  enormous  and  de- 
testable crimesr    Alike  avaricious  and  prodigal^ 
the  wealth  which  he  had  amassed  by  injustice 

^  JustiiL  1.  yiiL  c  9. 

^  Among  other  Greeks  who  lived  at  Fhilip^s  court  wepe»  Leof» 
thenes  th«  orator»  Keoptolenus  the  poet,  Arutodemut  and  Satymi^ 
celdmtod  players,    ^idiin.  4  Demeatban.  passisw 

^  Plut.  in  Apophth.  &  in  Demosthen.  &  Alexaod. 

^  Vid.  Demosthen.  ex  edJt  Wolf.  pp.  5.  8.  48.  68,  Ac 

^  Com*  Nap.  m  Aldbiad; 
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and  raqpacity,  he  dissipated  in  the  most  j9agitious  chap. 
gratifications,  and  in  company  with  the  meanest  ^' 

and  most  worthless  of  mankind.  His  companions 
were  chosen  promiscuously  from  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  and  especially  from  Thessalians, 
the  most  profligate  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  familiarity  and  friendship  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  proficiency  in  the  most  odious 
and  unnatural  abominations'^  that  ever  polluted 
the  worst  men  in  the  most  corrupt  ages  of  the 
world.  We  must,  doubtless,  make  allowances 
for  the  gall  of  a  writer,  noted  to  a  proverb  for 

^  Hie  epkhets  given  them  by  Theopompoe  are^  BUxvpot,  abomi' 
nabilet ;  and  Kea^avpoi ;  the  last  word  is  compounded  of  Xo,  vaide,  and 
ravpof,  taurtu ;  and  translated  integnitur  meniulattu,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  enomnUtt  membrontm  of  the  Augustan  historians.  The 
following  description  of  the  friends  of  Philip  is  too  indecent  for 
modem  language :  **  Horum  enim  quidam  jam  viri  barbam'  inden* 
tidem  radebent,  &  vellebantur:  alii  vero  barbad  citra  pudorem 
▼ietssnn  se  impudicabant,  stuprfo  intercotihus  se  flagitantes ;  regi  Tero 
dao  Tel  tres  circumducebantur  qui  paierentur  mtdiebriay  &  eandem 
operam  navarent  alios  subqgitantes.  Quamobrem  illos  jure  aliquis 
non  amicos  regis,  sed  amicas  esse  credidisset,  nee  milites  sed  prosti- 
bola  nmicnpasset,  ingenio  qnidem  &  natura  sanguinarioSy  morlbus 
avtem  Tirilia  scorta,**  &e.  This  passage  is  quoted  from  the  Uivtj* 
ninth  book  of  Theopompus.  In  his  twenQr-sixth  book  he  speaks  to 
the  same  purpose :  ^  Philippum  cum  Thessalos  intemperantes  esse, 
ae  laacivifls  petukmtisque  yit«  prospicenet,  eoruu  conrentos  ac  co»- 
fubernia  imtituisse ;  ifique  utt  placeret  modis  omnibus  futsse  co* 
nature,  cum  illis  saltasse,  commissatum  fulsse,  cuivis  libidini  se  ac 
nequitise  tradidisse."  A  mistaken  passage  of  Diodorus  has  made 
some  learned  men  doubt  the  aothendcity  of  these  descripdons. 
Diodorus  (1.  xvi,  sect.  3.)  says,  that  Theopompus  y^pwpwax  oisrm 
bi€\BS  xpos  rou  iremTKPVTc^  €{  &f  irevrc  Steu^&fft ;  *"  had  written  the 
history  of  Philip  in  fifty-eight  books,  five  of  which  differ  ki  style 
from  the  rest"  Were  we  therefore  to  suppose  the  five  last  books 
spurious  (for  that  is  the  inference  which  has  be^n  drawn)^  the 
observations  of  Diodorus^ould  not  at  all  afllbct  the  passages  ib<ft6 
dted. 

F  4 
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-CHAP,  severity.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  collateral:  evi^ 
xxxiv.  jgjj^g^  ^^^  Philip'a  strong  propensity  to  low 
wit,  obscenity,  and  drunkenness,  rendered  him 
a  prey  to  buffoons,  and  parasites,  and  flatterers, 
and  all  the  worthless  retinue  of  intemperance 
and  folly.  These  disgraceful  associates  of  the 
prince,  formed,,  in  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apart, 
of  about  eight  eight  hundred  men,  whose  gra- 
dual waste  was  continually  recruited  by  new 
members,  who  either  were,  or  soon  became 
worthy  of  the  old  \  for,  as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate^  the  whole  band  were  alike 
cowardly  and  profligate* 
tod  policy.  But  \^  whatever  manner  Philip  employed  his 
private  hours,  he  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  those 
great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated  his 
public  administration.  Under  pretence  of  want- 
ing money  to  supply  the  expence  of  his  build- 
ings, and  other  public  works,  he  employed  an 
expedient  which  is  well  known  in  latter  times, 
and  which  has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as 
threatens  the  safety  of  those  governments  which 
it  was  intended  to  uphold.  The  letting  loose  of 
the  Delphic  treasures  had  difiused  near  a  million 
sterling  over  Greece.^  The  unsettled  state  of 
that  country  rendered  those  who  had  acquired 

4s  Tbe  sacred  war  lasted  ten  years,  and  cost  the  Fhocians  ten 
thousand  talents,  near  two  millions;  it  had  already  lasted  fire  years, 
andmaybesupposedtoharecost  near  the  half  of  that  sum.  Diodor. 
L  xTi.  p.  453.  He  says,  that  the  gold  and  nlver  dedications  (which 
were  coined  into  money),  irtpf aAXtor  tu.  ftvpa  r9)<99r9i^  **  exceeded 
ten  thousand  talents  i*  a  prodigious  sum  (conddering  the  relative 
value  of  money  in  those  days),  of  which  the  sudden  diffusion  could 
not  fail  to  produce  most  important  consequences. 
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wealth  very  uncertain  of  enjoying  it.  With  the  chap. 
rich  and  avaricious,  Philip  employed  proper  ^^^^^• 
agents  to  take  up  ^  money  at  high  interest,  which 
procured  him  two  advantages  of  a  very  im- 
portant kind,  the  attaching  to  his  government 
and  person  a  numerous  and  powerful  band  of 
creditors  {  and  the  enabling  him  to  pay,  under 
the  title  of  debts,  and  therefore  without  sus- 
picion, the  various  pensions  and  gratuities  by 
which  he  maintained  his  influence  among  the 
orators  and  leading  men  in  the  several  republics. 

^  JustiQ.  viiL  ff. 
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CHAP.  XXXV.       . 

Negligence  and  Licentiousness  of  the  Athenians.  —  Philip* s 
Intrigues  in  Euboea. — Phocion  defeats  the  Macedo* 
nians  and  Eubceans.  —  Philip  invades  the  Ofynthian 
Territory.  —  Demosthenes^ s  Orations  in  Jinxmr  of  the 
Olynthians.  —  Expedition  of  Chares.  —  Philip  takes 
Ofyntkus.  —  Celebrates  the  Festival  of  the  Muses  at 
Dium.  —  Commits  naval  Depredations  on  Attica. — 
His  EnUHzssy  to  Athens.  —  The  Athenian  Embassy  to 
Philip.  —  Character  of  the  Ambassadors.  —  Their  Con^ 
ference  mth  the  King.  —  Differently  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  Assembly. — Philip* s  Conquests  in  Thrace. 

—  The  Phocian  War.  —  Negociations.  —  Philip* s  In^ 
trigues.  —  Decree  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Phocis. 

—  Executed  by  Philip.  —  Macedon  acknonx>ledged  the 
principal  Member  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 

CHAP.  The  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  inactivity  of 

^ '^  the   King  of  Macedon,   indulged  themselves, 

«5^Biid  without  reserve,  in  their  favourite  amusements. 

Bcentious-  Their   confederates,  the   Phocians,  were  aban- 

AtffJdanf.  doned ;  the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they  might 

^^P-      well  have  considered  themselves  as  principals, 

A.  c.  549.  was  neglected.     Magistrates  and  people  seemed 

solely  attentive  to  regulate  public  festivals  and 

processions,  and  to  ascertain  the  disputed  merits 

of  dramatic  poets  and  performers.     The  fund 

originally  intended  for  the  exigencies  of  war, 

had  already  been  appropriated  to  the  theatre ; 

and  a  law  was  now  enacted,  on  the  motion  of 

16 
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Eubulus^  an  artful  flatterer  of  the  multitude,  chap. 
rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  propose  any  ^^  ' 
change  in  this  unexampled  and  most  whimsical 
destination.  It  was  in  vain  for  Demosthenes  to 
resist  the  popular  torrent.  He  was  opposed  and 
overwhelmed  by  Eubulus  and  Demades,  the 
latter  of  whom,  with  talents  that  might  have 
adorned  his  country,  condescended  to  sell  its 
interests  to  the  public  enemy. 

Born  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  Demades  Justified 
retained  the  vices  of  his  birth  ;  and  always  dis-  oLd^ 
covered  that  sordid  spirit,  and  weltered  in  those 
brutal  excesses,  which  betray  the  want  of  early 
culture.  Yet  the  acuteness  of  his  apprehension, 
the  strength  of  his  reason  and  memory,  and 
above  all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allow- 
ed to  excel  even  Demosthenes  ^  himself,  raised 
him  to  a  conqiicuous  rank  in  the  assembly ;  and 
it  being  his  business,  as  the  hireling  of  Philip, 
to  sail  along  with  the  stream  of  popular  frenzy, 
which  the  patriotism  of  his  rival  endeavoured  to 
struggle  with  and  to  stem,  he  ^ijoyed  a  firee  and 
ample  scope  ibr  exercising  his  abilities* 

The  people  of  Athens  triumphed  in  the  vk>  phiUp's 
tory  of  perfidious  demagogues  over  the  wisest  •"'Eub^. 
and  best  of  their  fellow-citixens^  or  ratber  over  Oi^mp. 
the  laws  and  coastitution  of  their  country,  when  a^c!'349. 
Philip  began  to  play  those  batteriea  which  be 
had  patiently  raised  with  such  skill  and  secrecy. 
The  island  q£  £ubcea,  which  he  called  the  betters 
of  Greece,  was  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 

*  P]utarcb«  in  Demoetheo. 
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CHAP.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans,  of  which 
XXXV.  ^g  have  formerly  taken  notice,  the  Athenians 
had  preserved  their  interest  in  the  island,  where 
they  maintained  a  small  body  of  troops.  The 
different  cities,  however,  enjoyied  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  their  own  laws;  they  ap- 
pointed their  own  magistrates ;  they  sometimes 
made  war  against  each  other ;  and  separately 
assumed  the  prerogatives  of  free  and  sovereign 
states,  while  they  all_  collectively  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  Athens.  Such  political 
arrangements  made  room  for  the  intrigues  of 
Philip.  He  fomented  their  civil  discord  j  gained 
partisans  in  each  city;  and  at  length,  under 
,  colour  of  protecting  his   allies,  landed  several 

Macedonian  battalions  in  the  island. ' 
Oaiifferto       Matters  were  soon  disposed  to  his  wish.     The 
AthCTiwf   Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  most 
interest  in  advantageous  posts.     The  Athenian  party  ex- 
was  ^f"    claimed  and  threatened  j    but    Plutarch,    the 
P*'^*      leader  of  that  party,  was  gained  to  the  interest 
of    Philip,    and    demanded    auxiliaries     from 
Athens,  only  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.     Demosthenes,  who  alone  pene* 
trated  this  dark  scheme  of  villany,  entreated  and 
conjured  his  countrymen  to  put  no  confidence 
in  Plutarch.     But  he  was  single  in  his  opiniop. 
Those  in  the  confidence  of  Philip  were  true  to 
their  master,  and  therefore  urged  the  expedition. 
The  firiends  of  their  country  were  eager  to  save 
the  isle  of  Euboea,  and  the  capricious  multitude, 

•  JEschin.  in  Ctesiphont.  &  Demosth.  de  felsa  L^gadoo.  Sc  dfo 
Pace. 
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ever  in  extremes,  rushed  with  as  much  impe-  c  hap, 
tuosity  to  an  enterprise  intended  for  their  ruin,  s^^^ 
as  they  had  long  shewn  backwardness  to  engage 
in  every  other.  *  The  promptitude  and  vigour 
of  their  preparations  much  exceeded  the  expec- 
tation, and  even  alarmed  the  fears,  of  the  Macci- 
donian  faction.  But  the  partizans  of  Philip  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat ;  nor  could  they  foresee 
the  consequences  that  happened,  so  contrary  to 
their  hopes.  The  Athenians,  in  fact,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory,  not  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's,  but 
through  the  wise  choice  of  a  general. 

The  consummate  prudence  of  Phocion,  who,  from 
on  his  arrival  in  Euboea,  found  things  in  a  worse  ^  ex^ 
state  than  had  been  represented,  risked  no  p^^^J- 
chance  of  defeat,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ad- 
vantage. *  Having  chosen  a  favourable  post, 
which  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  broken  and 
uneven  ground,  he  despised  the  clamours  of  his 
men.  and  the  insults  of  the  enemy.  The  treach- 
erous Plutarch  was  quickly  defeated  in  a 
mock  battle,  in  which  he  fell  back  on  the  Athe- 
nian cavalry,  who  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp  of 
Phocion.  The  Euboeans  and  Macedonians  pur- 
sued with  a  rash  and  intemperate  ardour ;  and, 
elated  with  victory,  or  confident  in  their  supe- 
rior numbers,  prepared  to  assail  the  camp.  The 
general,  meanwhile,  performed  a  sacrifice,  which 
he  studiously  prolonged,  either  from  religion  or 
policyt  until  he  beheld  the  disorder  of  the  a^ 
sailants  embarrassed  by  the  unequal  ground,  and 

3  Demosth*  de  Pace.  *  Plutarch,  in  Phocion. 
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CHAP*  by  their  own  rashness.  He  then  commanded  his 
xxxv.^  jj^g^  ^^  prepare  for  action,  and  sallying  rapidly 
He  defeats  from  his  entrenchments,  increased  the  confusion 
donians^  of  the  enemy,  who  were  repelled  with  great 
F^"-  slaughter  towards  the  plain  which  they  had  at 
first  occupied,  'ftie  activity  of  Cleophanes,  who 
had  rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
rendered  the  victory  complete.  The  remains  of 
the  vanquished  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Zeratra,  in  the  northern  *  comer  of  the  island, 
which,  being  attacked,  made  a  feeble  •  resistance. 
The  garrison  surrendered ;  but  Phocion  restored 
all  the  Euboeans  to  liberty,  lest  the  people  of 
Athens,  inflamed  by  their  popular  leaders,  might 
treat  them  with  that  cruelty,  which  on  a  similar 
occasion,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  rebellious 
citizens  of  Mitylen6.*  Having  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  island,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Athens,  his  ships  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle,  their  stems,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  His  fellow-citizens  received 
him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but  their  impru- 
dence did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  success.  Molossus,  an  obscure  stranger,  was 
appointed,  by  cabal,  to  command  the  troops  led 
in  the  island ;  and  Philip,  having  renewed  his 
intrigues,  carried  them  on  with  the  same  dex- 
terity, and  met  with  far  better  success. ' 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  Demosthenes 
Mowed  the  stsmdard  of  Phocion  to  Euboea, 

«  Plut  in  Phocion.      •  Sec  above,  vol.  iL  c  xvi.  pp.  245,  et  seq. 
7  Plut.inPlwcioQ« 
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though  he  had  strongly  disapproved  the  expe-  chap. 
dition.  Both  he  and  his  rival  jEschuies,  of  whom  v^f^^ 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully, 
^served  in  the   cavalry.    Demosthenes  was  re-  opposite 
proached  with  beinc^  the  first  who  deserted  his  *>fhav>our 
rank,  and  among  the  last  who  returned  to  the  tbenesand 
charge,     ^schines  behaved  with  distinguished  i^^ebS- 
gallantry,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  ap-  tie. 
pointed  by  Phocion  to  carry  home  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  victory.® 

Philip's  disappointment  in  Euboea  only  stimo-  Philip  in- 
lated  his  activity.  His  toils  were  spread  so  widely  J^^J^^jj!^ 
all  around  him,  that  when  one  part  failed  he  oiynthuf, 
could  catch  his  prey  in  another.  The  Olynthians,  cm°4^' 
against  whom  he  seemed  to  have  long  forgotten  ^  ^-  ^'*^- 
his  resentment,  were  astonished  to  observe  that 
several  ot  their  citizens  grew  rich  and  great  in  a 
manner  equally  sudden  and  unaccountable ;  and 
that  they  enlarged  their  possesions,  built  stately 
palaces,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur  hitherto  unknown  in  their  frugid 
republic.   The  unexpected  invasion  of  Philip  re- 
vealed the  mystery.     A  considerable  party  had 
grown  wealthy  by  betraying  the  secrets,  expos- 
ing the  weakness^  and  fostering  the  ill-timed 
security  of  their  country.  •    Their  influence  at 
home  had  recommended  them  to  Philip,  and  the 
wages  of  their  iniquity  had  increased  that  in- 
fluence.    It  would  not  probably  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  prove  their  treason,  but  it  seemed  dan- 
gerous to  punish  it ;  and  the  Oiystbians  were 
more  immediately  concerned  to  repel  the  open 

*  ^schin.  de  falsa  Legatione,  &  Demosth.  in  Mtdiam. 
»  Demosth.  OiybA.  paniBi. 
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CHAP,  ravages  of  their  territory.    In  this  emergency, 
xxxv.^  ^jj^y  trusted  not  to  their  domestic  forces  of  ten 
The  oijn-  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse  *^  but  sent 
pi^the"  ^^    embassy    to    Athens,    inveighing    in    the 
AdieL      strongest  terms  against  Philip,  who  had   first 
courted,  then  deceived,  and  at  last  invaded  and 
attacked  them  ;  and  craving  assistance  from  the 
Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  for- 
merly concluded  between  the  two  republics,  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  a  tyrant  equally  daring  and 
perfidious. 
State  of         Had  the  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken 
5[J^J**    the  cause  of  OLynthus,  Philip  would  have  been 
exposed  a  second  time  to  the  danger  which  he 
had  eluded  with  so  much  address  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign.   Thebes  was  employed  and 
exhausted  in  the  Phocian  war ;  the  grandeur  of 
Sparta  had  decayed  as  much  as  her  principles 
had  degenerated;  the  inferior  states  extended 
not  their  views  of  policy  beyond  their  respective 
districts.   But  the  Athenians,  recently  successful 
in  Euboea,  and  reinforced  by  the  strength  and 
resentment  of  such  a  republic  as  Olynthus, 
might  have  still  rendered  themselves  formidable 
to  the  public  enemy,  especially  as,  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  rebellious  humours  of  the  Thessalians 
broke  out  afresh,  and  led  them  capriciously  to 
oppose,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  oflen 
helped  to  promote,  the  interest  of  Macedon.  But 
to  compensate  these  unpromising  circumstances, 
Philip  had  many  strenuous  abettors  of  his  power 
within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Olynthus ;  and  his 
garrisons  actually  commanded  the  principal  posts 
•  >•  Deinotth,  de  «lsa  Legatione. 
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in  Thessaly.  Above  all,  the  indolence  and  vices  chap. 
of  his  enemies  were  most  favourable  to  his  cause. 
The  late  success  in  Euboea,  which  should  have 
animated  a  brave  and  generous  people  to  new 
exertions  and  dangers,  only  replunged  the 
Athenians  into  a  slothful  security.  While  they 
enjoyed  tlieir  theatrical  entertainments,  their 
shows  and  festivals,  and  all  the  ease  and  luxury 
of  a  city-life,  they  were  little  inclined  to  engage 
in  any  enterprise  that  might  disturb  the  tranquil 
course  of  their  pleasures.  In  this  disposition 
they  were  encouraged  by  their- perfidious  dema- 
gogues, who  strongly  exhorted  them  to  beware  . 
of  involving  themselves  in  the  danger  of 
Olyrithus,  or  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  a 
prince  whose  power  they  were  unable  to  resist. 
The  orator  Demades  particularly  distinguished 
his  zeal  in  the  Macedonian  interest;  advising 
an  absolute  and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of 
the  Olynthian  ambassadors. 

Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  as  the  design  First  ora- 
of  calling  the  assembly  had  been  already  ex-  SSithenet" 
plained,  entered  immediately  oa  the  question  "^/^^""^ 
under  deUberation.     "  On  "  many  occasions,   Oi^n- 
Athenians !  have  the  gods  declared  their  favour 
to  this  state,  but  never  more  manifestly  than  in 

"  I  mean  not  a  translation  of  Demosthenes.  The  inserting  his 
speeches  entire  wonld  destroy  the  humble  uniformity  of  this  his* 
torical  work,  with  the  dedgn  of  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
transcribe  what  the  orator  found  it  necessary  to  say,  repeat,  and 
enforce  so  often.  Besides,  Demosthenes  is  one  of  the  few  Greetr 
writers  that  has  been  translated,  as  the  late  Mr.  Harris  says  in  his 
Philological  Enquiries,  by  competent  persons:  Dr8.Leland  and 
Francis,  in  English  :  M.  Tourreil  and  the  Abb^  Auger,  in  French ; 
and  the  Abb^  Cesarotti,  in  Italian. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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CHAP,  the  pfesent  juncture.  That  enemies  should  be 
^^™^^'  raised  to  Philip,  on  the  confines  of  his  territory, 
enemies  not  contemptible  in  power,  and,  which 
is  mcNre  important,  so  determined  on  the  war^ 
that  they  regard  every  accommodation  in 
Maced<Mi,  "first  as  insidious,  next  as  the  destruc* 
tion  of  their  country,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
less  than  the  bountiful  interposition  of  Heaven* 
With  every  thing  else  on  our  ^de,  let  us  not  be 
wanting  to  ourselves ;  let  us  not  be  rqproached 
with  the  unq)eakable  infamy  of  throwing  away, 
not  only  those  cities  and  territories  which  we 
inherited  frcmi  omr  ancestors,  but  those  occasions 
and  alliances  oflered  us  by  fortune  and  the  gods. 
To  insist  on  the  power  and  greatness  of  Philip 
belongs  not  to  the  present  subject.  He  has 
become  great  through  your  supine  neglect,  and 
the  perfidy  of  traitors  whom  it  becomes  you  to 
punish.  Such  tidies  are  not  honourable  for  you : 
I  ware  them  as  supei^uous,  having  matter  more 
material  to  urge.  To  call  the  King  of  Macedon 
perjured  and  perfidious,  without  proving  my 
assertions,  would  be  the  language  (^  insult  and 
reproach.  But  his  own  actions,  and  not  my 
resentment,  shall  name  him ;  and  of  these,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  speak  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
that  he  may  appear,  what  he  really  is,  a  wicked 
man ;  and»  secondly,  that  the  weak  minds  who 
are  intimidated  by  his  power  and  resources,  may 
perceive  that  the  artifices  to  which  he  owes  them, 
are  now  all  exhausted,  and  that  his  ruin  i&  at 
hand.  As  for  myself,  Athenians !  I  should  not 
only  fear  but  admire  Philip,  had  he  attained  his 
present  height  of  grandeur  by  honourable  and. 
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equitable  means.  But,  ^er  the  most  serious  ch  a  p. 
examination,  I  find,  that  at  fir^t  he  sedliced  our 
simplicity  by  the  flattering  promise  of  Ampht- 
polis ;  that  he  next  surprised  the  friendship  of 
Olynthus  by  the  deceitful  gift  of  Potidaea  j  thA, 
lastly,  he  enslaved  the  Thessalians,  under  th^ 
specious  pretence  of  delivering  them  from 
tyrants.  In  one  word,  with  what  community 
hath  he  treated,  which  hath  not  experienced  his 
fraud  ?  Which  of  his  confederates  hath  he  not 
shamelessly  betrayed?  Can  it  be  expected, 
then,  that  those  who  promoted  his  elevation, 
because  they  thought  him  their  frieilfd,  will 
Continue  to  stq)port  it,  when  they  find  him  a 
friend  to  his  own  interest  alone  ?  Impossible ! 
When  eonfedetacies  are  formed  on  the  principles 
of  common  advantage  and  affection,  each  mem* 
bef  shares  the  toils  with  alacrity;  all  persevere: 
such  confederacies  endure.  But  whert  worth* 
lessness  and  lawless  ambition  have  raised  a  single 
man,  the  slightest  accident  overthrows  the  un- 
stable  edifice  of  his  grandeur.  It  is  not,  no ! 
Athenians !  it  is  not  possible  to  found  a  lasting 
power  on  treachery,  fraud,  and  perjury.  These' 
may  succeed  for  a  while :  but  time  reveals  their 
weakness.  For,  as  in  a  house,  a  ship,  and  m 
structures  of  every  kind,  the  foundation  and 
lower  parts  should  be  firm  and  solid^  so  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  actioft  should  be  jest  * 
and  true.  But  Such  qualities  belong  not  to  the 
adtons  of  Philip.  ^^ 

*«  The  important,  though  trite  proverb,  that  in  ftublic,  as  well 
as  in  private  transactions,  **  honesty  is  the  best  poli<^,"  was  never 

G   2 
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CHAP.  "  I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that,  fearless  of  con- 
^^^^^^'  sequences,  you  ought  to  assist  Olynthus  with 
the  utmost  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  dispatch 
an  embassy  to  the  Thessalians,  to  inflame  their 
hostility.  But  take  care,  Athenians !  that  yoiu: 
ardour  evaporate  not  in  mere  resolutions  and 
decrees.  Be  ready  to  pay  your  contributions ; 
prepare  to  take  the  field ;  show  yourselves  in 
earnest,  and  you  will  soon  discover  not  only  the 
hoUow  faith  of  the  allies  of  Philip,  but  the 
internal  and  concealed  infirmity  of  Macedon 
itself.  That  kingdom  has  emerged  from  obscu- 
li^  amidst  the  contests  of  neighbouring  states, 
during  which  the  smallest  weight,  put  into 
either  scale,  is  sufficient  to  incline  the  balance. 
But,  in  itseli^  Macedon  is  inconsiderable  and 
weak,  and  'its  real  weakness  is  increased  by 
the  splendid  but  ruinous  expeditions  of  Philip. 
Eor  the  King  and  his  subjects  are  actuated 
by    very    different   sentiments.      Domineered 


eipressed  perhaps  with  such  dignity,  as  ia  the  following  words 
of  Demosthenes;  irnf  /««r  yap  W  mnrows  m  wptpffwra-^vrpp  mU 
9mn  rhna  m/t^opfii  roa  ficrcxan  rg  woK^fit,  iwl  trvfurwwf,  leat  ^p9af 
Tta  ffvit^opas^  Kot  utt^tty  td^am  6i  ta^pcnroi'  hrrw  Sc  cic  irXcoi^ftat  r» 
hvvp  droff  nryy^  i  xpttrt  vpo^amsf  iced  fjuicpw  vnufffui  ianuna  atf^XBurifft^ 
ffoi  9ia\Mrar  9yap  9Ti,  m  tof^  Aetpwoi,  aiuca^a  iced  €wtopic8rra  leat 
ifwioftmm^f  Ihfrafur  tfcAuor  lenitrnir^wr  oAAa  ra  rotavra  w  ia/&  4ira|,  mU 
<ipaXMr  XpW9¥t  orrffXM*  ««1  v^t^  yt  jiif^^  twt  rau  tknuriM,  or  rvxp' 
t»»  Xpotf^  ^t  ft^ptifrm,  Kol  rwpi  ovra  tcarapfMi'  ifomp  yap  omas,  oi/uuf  mU 
wXma^  Mol  mr  a\A«r  tot  roiarmv  ra  lumtOw  t^xyporofra  tuw  8«i,  irm  Kail 
i«r  vpa^^mras  apxas  tuH  ras  tmB^ffw  aXaiOns  koX  9ucauu  fO'ai  irpoajiKtC 
TBTo  U  mtwmww  Of  rots  vewpiyftmws  ^tXnnry:     Demosthen.  Oljnth  J. 

<tf  Oljnth.  il  p.  7th,  in  the  common  hut  incorrect  edition  of  Wolfius. 
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by  ambition,  he  disregards  ease  and  safety ;  but  Chap. 
his  subjects,  who  individually  have  little  share  ^^^^' 
in  the  glory  of  his  conquests,  are  indignant,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  one  man,  they  should  be  ha]rassed 
by  continual  warfare,  and  withdrawn  from  those 
occupations  and  piu*suits  which  afford  the  com- 
forts and  happiness  of  private  life.  On  the 
great  body  of  his  people,  Philip,  therefore,  can 
have  no  reliance ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  valour  and  discipline,  cap  he  depend  more 
on  his  mercenaries.  For  I  am  informed,  by  a 
man  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  has  just  ar- 
rived fromMacedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guards^ 
even  those  whom  he  treats  with  the  affectionate^ 
but  deceitful  names  of  companions,  and  feUow- 
soldiers,  can  merit  his  esteem,  without  incur- 
ring his  hatred  and  persecution*  Such  is  the 
intolerable  jealousy,  such  the  malignant  envy, 
which  crowns  the  other  odious  vices  of  this  mon- 
ster, who,  defying  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and 
decency,  drives  from  his  presence  all  who  shud- 
der, all  who  are  disgusted,  at  the  most  unnac^ 
tural  enormities ;  and  whose  court  is  continually 
crowded  by  buffoons,  parasites,  obscene  poets 
and  drunkards  j  wretches  who,  when  druPk,  will 
dance,  but  such  dances  "  as  modesty  dare  not 
name.  Slight  and  trivial  as  these  matters  may 
to  some  appear,  theyjexhibit  the  worthlessness 
of  Philip,   and  announce  the  infelicity  which 

'3  The  icop8axi0>iof.  Demottfa.  p.  8.  IHd.  ScboL  ^d  Aristoph. 
Sn  Nobib.  From  the  description  above  given  of  Athenian  man-^ 
nersy  it  appears  that  Demo^enes*s  delicacy  was  merely  complK 
mental. 
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CHAP,  awaits  him.  The  dangerous  defects  of  his  cha- 
^^^^^'  racter  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  prosperity  **  j  but 
whai  misfortune  happens,  his  native  deformity 
will  appear.  For  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  as  in  the 
bodily  frame,  men,  during  the  season  of  health, 
are  insensible  of  what  is  weak  and  discnrdered 
in  their  constitutions,  which  imperfections  are 
immediately  felt  on  the  first  ^proach  of  sick- 
ness ;  so  the  glory  of  foreign  conquest  conceals 
the  vices  and  defects  of  republics  and  mo- 
narchies :  but  let  calamity  happen^  let  the  war 
be  carried  to  their  frontiers,  and  those  hitherto 
latent  evils  immediately  become  manifest. 

<<  If  there  is  a  man  among  yoo,  Athenians ! 
who  thinks  that  Philq>  is  a  formidable  enemy, 
because  he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man. 
Fortune  ^  has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather  For- 
tune alone  domineers  in  human  afikirs.  Yet 
could  you  be  persuaded  to  do  but  the  smallest 
part  of  your  duty,  I  would  greatly  prefer  your 
fortune  to  JHiilip*s ;  for  i/oUf  surely,  have  better 
feason  to  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Heaveiu 
But  we  remain,  I  think,  inactive,  hesitating, 
delaying,  and  deliberating,  whfle  our  enemy 
takes  the  .field,  braving  seasons  and  dangen» 
and  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  advantage. 
And  if  the  indolent  and  careless  are  abanckuied 
by  their  best  fiiends,  can  we  expect  that  the 
gods,  however  favourable,  should  assi&t  us,  if 
we  will  not  help  ourselves  ?'* 

*4  Seconds  r&  mire  sunt  vitiis  obtentui.    Sallust. 

*s  From  what  is  said  Mow,  it  appears  that^  by  Fortune,  Demos- 
thenes here  means  the  dispensations  of  Providence;  and  by  good 
Fortune,  the  fiurour  of  Heaven. 
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The  people  of  Athens^  animated  to  their  duty,  chap. 
on  the  one  hand,    by  Demosthenes,  and    se-  v^^j^\ 
^uced,  on  the  other,  by  the  hirelings  of  ^•Philip  The  cx- 
and  their  own  deceitful  passions,  imprudently  expe!^ya 
steered  a  middle  course,  which,  in  pul^'af^s^  ®^  ci«im 
is  often  the  jnost  dangerous.     Convinced  that 
the  preservation  of  Olynthus  was  the  best  safe* 
guard  of  Attica,  yet  unwilling  to  tear  them- 
3elves  from  their  beloved  pleasures,    they  de- 
termined to  send  Chares,  with  a  fleet  and  two 
thousand  mercenaries,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
^es.      This  commander,  who  was  the  idol  of 
the  multitude,  but  the  disgrace  of  his  country 
and  of  his  profession  ^%  showed  no  solicitude  to 
protect  the  dependencies  of  Olynthus,  which 
successively  submitted  to  the  Ms^cedonian  arms. 
To  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  troops^  he  made 
a  descent  on  the  fertile  coast  of  Fallen^  where^ 
falling  in  with  eight  hundred  men  commanded 
by  AudaBus,  called  the  friends  of  Philip,  he  ob- 
tained over  those  contemptible  cowards  an  easy 
and  ludicrous  victory,    which  served  only  to 
amuse  the  comic  poets  of  the  times.      Having 
gained  this  advantage.  Chares  became  unwilling 
to  try  his  fortune  in  any  severer  conflict ;  and 
disdaining,  as  he  afiected,  to  follow  the  nK)tions 
of  Philip,   returned  home,   and  celebrated  hia 
triumph  over  the  vain,  boastful,  and  voluptuous 
Audflsus^^ ;  not,  hpwever,  with  the  spoils  of  the 

>^  Pfailochonis  in  Dionys.  Epist.  ad  Ammoniuin. 

^7  Timotheus  said  of  him^   ^  that  he  was  fitter'  to  carry  the 
baggage,  than  to  command  an  army»"    Plut.  in  Apophth. 

>*  Among  hb  contemporaries,  he  was  nicknamfd  okticrfv^p,  the 
coek.    Athensus,  L  xii.  p.  534. 
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CHAP,  vanquished,  but  with  the  sum  of  sixty  talents, 
XXXV.  ^  which  he  had  extorted  from  the  Phocians,  wbo^ 

were  actually  in  alliance  with  Athens.  *• 
^^J^  The   thoughtless  multitude,    who  judged  of 

OiynSiu.  the  expedition  of  Chares  by  the  expensive  pomp 
with  which  he  entertained  them  at  his  return, 
talked  extravagantly  of  invading  Macedon,  and 
chastising  the  insolence  of  Philip  *j  when  a  se- 
cond embassy  arrived  from  Olynthus.  The  in- 
habitants  of  this  place  had  been  shut  up  within 
their  walls ;  they  had  lost  Stagyra,  Micibema, 
Toron6,  cities  of  considerable  strength,  besides 
many  inferior  towns,  which,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Philip,  were  forward  to  receive  his 
bribes,  and  to  open  their  gates  *" :  and  this 
shameful  venality,  in  plaices  well  provided  for 
defence,  made  the  King  of  Macedon  observe 
to  his  generals,  that  he  would  thenceforth  con- 
sider no  fortress  as  impregnable^  which  could 
admit  a  male  laden  with  money.  ^  Dejected 
by  continual  losses,  the  Olynthians  turned 
their  thoughts  to  negociation,  that  they  might 
at  least  amuse  the  invader  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenian  succours.  Philip  penetrated 
their  design,  and  dexteroudy  turned  their  arts 
against  them;  affecting  to  lend  an  ear  to 
their    proposals,    but    meanwhile    continuing 

^  AthenetUy  1.  xiL  p.  534.       '    *«  Demosthen.  Olyndk  ii. 

**  DiodoniSy  1.  xvi.  p.  45a 

*•  Plutarch,  in  Phocion.  Diodoruv  p*  451,  relates  the  matter 
somewhat  differently.  But  he  acknowledges  that  the  King  of  Mace- 
don  boasted  that  he  had  augmented  his  dominiotis  more  by  gold 
than  by  arms.    DiodoniSy  p.  450. 
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his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within  forty  chap. 
stadia  of  their  walls,  he  declared  that  of  two  v^f^]^ 
things  one  was  necessary,  either  they  must  leave 
Olynthus,  or  he  Macedon.*  This  explicit  decla- 
ration from  an  enemy,  who  often  flattered  to 
destroy,  but  who  might  always  be  believed  when 
he  threatened,  convinced  the  Ol3nithians  of  what 
they  had  long  suspected,  that  their  utter  ruin 
was  at  hand.  They  endeavoured  to  retard  the 
&tal  moment  by  a  vigorous  sally.  In  which  their 
cavalry,  commanded  by  ApoUonides,  particularly 
signalised  their  valour.  ^  But  they  were  repulsed 
by  superior  numbers,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  city. 

In  this  posture  ofaffiurs,  the  ambassadors  sailed  Second 
for  Athens;  and  having  arrived  there,  found,  to  AjSblra? 
their  utter  astonishment,  the  multitude  still  en- 
joying the  imaginary  triumph  of  Chares.  This 
commander,  who  chiefly  owed  his  wedit  to  the 
ascendant  of  superficial  qualities  over  the  undis- 
ceming  foUy  of  the  people,  was  a  warm  and  active 
partisan  of  democracy,  and  as  such  viewed,  even 
by  Demosthenes,  with  too  partial  eyes.  The 
orator,  besides,  well  knew  that  the  irregular,  use- 
less, or  destructive  operations  of  the  Athenian 
arms,  ought  not  always  to  be  charged  on  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  general.  The  troops  were  always 
ill  paid ;  sometimes  not  paid  at  all ;  and  therefore 
disobedient  and  mutinous.  Instead  of  submitting 
to  controul,  they  often  controuled  their  leaders ; 
their  resolutions  were  prompt  and  ungovernable; 
when  they  could  not  persuade,  they  threatened  ; 

*>  Demosthen.  Philipp.iiL  *«  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  and  compelled  even  prudent  comnMUiders  to 
XXXV.    measures  wild,  ruinous,  and  dishonourable. 
The  de-         Demostheues,  therefore,  who  again  undertook 
S^oiyn.   to  second  the  demands  of  Olynthus,  waved  all 
thians       accus^ou  agaiust  particular  persons.     After  en- 
forced by   deavouriug  to  repress  the  vain  confidence  of  his 
SenwT     countrymen,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  Chares,  and  the  venal  breath 
of  corrupt  orators,   he  represents  the  real  and 
imminent  danger  of  their  allies,  which  he  p^- 
suades  them  to  regard  as  their  own.     The  crisis 
was  now  arrived;  and  if  they  neglected  the 
present  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments to  Olynthus,  they  must  soon  be  obliged 
to  meet  FhiUp  in  Attica.     He  reminds  them  of 
the  various  occasions,  which  they  had  already 
lost,  of  repelling  this   rapacious    tyrant,    this 
hostile  Barbarian,   this  mixture  of  perfidy  and 
«  violence,  for  whom  he  cannot  find  any  name 
sufficiently  reproachful.     ^<  But  some  perhs^s 
will  say,  it  is  the  business  of  a  public  speaker  to 
advise,  not  to  upbraid.     We  wish  to  assist  the 
Olynthians,  and  we  will  assist  them ;  but  inform 
us  how  our  aid  may  be  rendered  most  efiectual. 
Appoint  magistrates,  Athenians !  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  your  laws ;  not  to  enact  new  laws ;  they 
are  already  too  numerous  y  but  to  repeal   those 
whose  ill  effects  you  daily  experience ;  I  mean 
the  laws  respecting  the  theatrical  funds  (thus 
openly  I  declare  it),  and  some  about  the  soldiery. 
By  the  first,  the  soldier's  pay  is  consumed,  as 
theatrical  expences,  by  the  useless  and  inactive  j 
the  second  screen  from  justice  the  coward  who 
declines  the  service,  and  damp  the  ardour  of 
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the  brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  chap. 
Till  these  laws  be  repealed,  expect  not  that  any  v^^^\ 
man  will  urge  your  true  interest,  since  his  honest 
zeal  must  be  repaid  with. destruction/^  After 
msisting  still  fartiber  on  this  delicate  and  danger- 
ous subject,  Demosthenes  probably  observed 
displeasure  and  resentment  in  the  countenance 
of  his  bearers,  and  then  (as  his  custom  was)  art* 
fiilly  turning  the  discourse  :  *^  I  speak  thus,  not 
with  a  view  to  give  offence,  for  I  am  not  so  mad 
as  wantonly  to  offend ;  but  because  I  think  it 
the  duty  of  a  public  speaker  to  prefer  ycmr  in- 
terest to  your  pleasure.  Such  were  the  maxims 
and  conduct  (you  yourselves  know  it)  of  those 
ancient  and  illustrious  orators  whom  idl  unite  to 
praise  but  none  venture  to  imitate  ;  of  the  vir- 
tuous Aristides,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles,  and  of  him 
whose  name  ^  I  bear.  But  since  ministers  have 
appeared  who  dare  not  address  the  assembly,  till 
th^  have  first  conmlted  you  about  the  counsels 
which  they  ought  to  give,  who  ask,  as  it  ware. 
What  shall  I  propose  ?  What  shall  1  advise  ?  In 
what,  Athenians !  can  I  do  you  pleasure  ?  The 
sweet  draught  of  flattery  has  concealed  a  deadly 
poison ;  our  strength  is  enervated,  our  glory  tar- 
nished* the  public  beggared  and  disgraced,  whil^ 
those  smooth-tongued  dedaimers  have  acquired 

opulence  and  splendor. "     Consider,  Athenians ! 

« 

^DemofldiMiM,  mho  neted  su^  a  disiinguitbed  part  in  the  Prio- 
ponnasiaii  war.     Sfe  above,  ik>1.  ii.  e.  xi^.  p.  269,  et  saq. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  obsenFadoo,  that,  in  this  dfoconne  thFoughoal, 
Danestlieiiea  iostels  that  the  people  at  lai^  enjoye^hnueb  less  antho- 
ritj  in  his  time  than  in  the  days  of  Aristides,  &e.    AB  depends,  be 
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CHAP,  how  briefly  the  conduct  of  your  ancestors  may 
^'  be  contrasted  with  your  own  ;  for,  if  you  would 
pursue  the  road  to  glory  and  happiness,  you  need 
not  foreign  instructors :  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  from  whom  you  are 
descended.  Thq  Athenians  of  former  times,  whom 
the  orators  never  courted,  never  treated  with  that 
indulgence  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  held^ 
with  general  consent,  the  sovereignty  of  Greece 
for  sixty-five  years  ^ ;  deposited  above  ten  thou- 
sand talents  in  the  citadel ;  kept  the  King  of 
Macedon  in  that  submission  which  a  Barbarian 
owes  to  Greece ;  erected  many  and  illustrious 
trophies  of  the  exploits  which  their  own  valour 
had  achieved  by  land  and  sea;  in  a  word,  are  the 
only  people  on  record  whose  glorious  actions 
transcend  the  power  of  envy.  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  administration  was  not  less  ad- 
mirable. The  stately  edifices  which  they  raised, 
the  temples  which  they  adomedj  the  dedications 
which  they  ofiered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be  ex- 
celled in  magnificence ;  but  in  private  life,  so 
exemplary  was  their  moderation,  and  so  scrupu- 


assertSy  on  the  popular  orators  and  magistrates,  <<  di  wo?<n€vofu^* 
Yet  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  age  of  Arisddes,  the  govenunent 
had  become  more  democratical.  Demosthen^  him^  allows  this : 
the  orators,  he  says,  dare  not  address  the  people  now  with  that 
freedom  which  they  used  formedy.  —  This  apparent  contradiction 
shows  the  nature  and  tendency  of  that  species  of  popular  government 
which  the  Greeks  called  ochlogarchy.^— The  populace  are  the  slaves  of 
their  demagogues,  and  the  demagogues  of  the  populace.  Instead  of 
liberty,  there  is  an  interchange  of  servitude. 

•7  Demosthenes's  chronology  here  is  not  accurate.    Sec  above, 
vol.  iii.  p.  86,  m  the  note. 
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lous  their  adherence  to  the  frugal  maxims  of  an-  C  H  A  p. 

XXXV 

tiquity,  that  if  any  of  you  has  examined  the  house  ^  _,  ^  '' 
of  Aristides  or  Milti^des,  he  will  find  them  un- 
distinguished above  the  contiguous  buildings  by 
superior  elegance  or  grandeur.  The  ambition 
of  those  illustrious  statesmen  was  to  exalt  the  re- 
public, not  to  enrich  themselves  ^  ;  and  this  just 
moderation,  accompanied  by  piety  and  patriotism, 
raised  their  country  (and  no  wonder!)  to  the 
height  of  prosperity.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
Athens  under  those  sincere  and  honest  men.  Is 
it  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  under  the  indul- 
gence of  our  present  ministers?  I  wave  other 
topics  on  which  I  might  enlarge.  But  you  be- 
hold in  what  solitude  we  are  left.  The  Lace- 
daemonians lost ;  the  Thebans  harassed  by  war ; 
no  other  republic  worthy  of  aspiring  to  the  so- 
vereignty. Yet,  at  this  period,  when  we  might 
not  only  have  defended  our  own  possessions,  but 
have  become  the  arbiters  and  umpires  of  all 
around  us,  we  have  been  stripped  of  whole  pro- 
vinces; we  have  expended  fifteen  hundred  talents 
fruitlessly  j  we  have  lost»  in  time  of  peace,  the 
alliances  and  advantages  which  the  arms  of  our 
ancestors  had  acquired  ;  and  we  have  raised  up 
and  armed  a  most  formidable  enemy  against  our- 
selves. If  not,  let  the  man  stand  forth  who  can 
show  from  what  other  cause  Philip  has  derived  his 
greatness.  But  the  miserable  condition  of  our 
foreign  a£^iirs,  is,  perhaps,  compensated  by  the 


*7  Privatus  illifl  census  erat  brevis. 
Commune  magnum.  Hob.  ode  xr.  1.  IL 
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happiness  of  our  domestic  state,  and  the  splendid 
improvements  of  our  capital.  Roads  repaired, 
walls  whitenedj  Jbuntains,  and JbJlies !  *  And  the 
ministers  who  have  procured  us  those  magnificent 
advantages,  pass  from  poverty  and  meanness  to 
opulence  and  dignity;  build  private  palaces  which 
insult  the  edifices  o£  the  public  ;  grow  greater  as 
their  country  becomes  less,  and  gradually  rise  on 
its  ruins.  What  is  the  source  of  this  disorder  ? 
It  is,  Athenians !  that  formerly  the  people  did 
their  duty,  took  the  field  in  person,  and  thus  kept 
tlie  piagistrates  in  awe.^ 

The  assembly  remained  insensible  to  the  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  honour.  Instead  of  taking 
the  field  in  person,  th^  sent  to  Olynthus  a  body 
of  foreign  infantry,  amounting  to  four  thousand, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Charidemus*  This  unworthy  general, 
who  was  the  slave  of  his  mercenaries,  and  of  his 
own  detestable  passions,  gratified  the  rapacity  of 
his  troops  by  ravaging  the  Macedonian  province 
of  Bottiawi  on  the  confines  of  Chalcis.  At  length, 
however,  he  threw  his  forces  into  Olynthus ;  and 
the  besieged,  encouna^ed  by  this  reinforcement, 
hazarded  another  sally,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated and  repelled  with  considerable  loss.  The 
Ath^an  mercenaries  were  rendered  every  dsy 
mote  contemptible  1^  their  cowardice,  and  moire 
dangerous  by  their  licentfousttess.  The  beastly 
Chaiidemiis  had  neither  inclination  nor  ability 

**  niryoi  km  \iipai.  Demosthenes  disdained  not  such  a  gingle  oC 
words  when  it  presented  itself  naMnraily ;  but  m  k  mfdy  occurs  in 
his  works,  it  is  plun  that  be  never  sougjit  for  it. 
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to  restrain  their  irregularities.  According  to  CHAP, 
his  custom,  he  drank,  at  every  meal,  to  a  scan-  -  ^,i  ^  -.i'* 
dalous  excess ;  his  brutality  insulted  the  women 
of  Olynthus  ;  and  such  was  his  impudent  and 
abandoned  profligacy,  that  he  demanded  o£  the 
senate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretended  services^ 
a  beautiful  Macedonian  youth,  then  captive  in 
the  city.  ^ 

In  this  state  of  afiairs,  the  Olynthians,  a  third  The  cauie 
time,  applied  to  Athens.     On  the  present  occa-  oiy^thi- 
sion,  iEschines,  who  afterwards  became  such  afn  ana  vigor- 
active  partisan  of  the  Macedonian  interest,  par-  ^Jud  by 
ticularly  distinguished  bis  zeal  and  his  patriotism.  ^^^^ 
The  ^eech  of  Demosthenes,  to  the  same  pur-  mosthe- 
pose,  is  still  on  recwd.     He  exhorts  and  conjures 
his  countrymen  to  send  to  Olynthus  an  army  of 
citizens,   and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  diver- 
sion, by  invading  the  Macedonian  coast.     Unless 
both  be  done,  theindefatigable  industry  of  Philip 
would  render  either  ineffectuid.     "  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  rapid  progress  of  this  prince? 
He  began  by  taking  Amphipolis,  then  Fydna, 
Potidsea,  and  Mfethon^  j  from  thence  he  poured 
bis  troops  into  Thessaly,  and  became  master  of 
PhersB,  Ptegasee,  and  Magnesia.     Then  turning 
towards   Thrace,    he  over-ran  provinces,    con- 
quered and  divided  kingdoms,  and  seated  him- 
self on    the  trophies  of  faHen    crowns    and 
broken  sceptres.  I  speak  not  of  his  expedition 
against  the  Paeonians  and  Illyrians^  into  I^Mrus, 
— and  where  has  not  ambition  coaductecl  Itis 
arms?     But  why  this  long  enumeration?  — 

>*  Theopomp.  apud  Atheii.  1.  x.  p.  4J6. 
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CHAP.   To  prove  the  important  opportunities  which 
^^^^^*    your  negligence  has  lost,  and  the  unextinguish- 
able  ardour  of  an  adversary,  whose  successive  con- 
quests continually  bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls. 
For  is  there  a  man  in  this  assembly,  who  per- 
ceives not  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Olynthians 
are  the  fore-runners  of  our  own?    The  present 
conjuncture  calls  you,  as  with  a  loud  voice,  at 
length  to  rouse  from  your  lethargy,  and  to  profit 
by  this  last  testimony  of  the  bountiful  protection 
of  the  gods.    Another  is  not  to  be  expected,  after 
the  many  which  you  have  despised  and  forgotten  j 
I  say  ^gotten;  for  favourable  conjunctures,  like 
riches,  and  other  gifts  of  Heaven,  are  remember- 
ed with  gratitude,  only  by  those  who  have  un- 
derstanding to  preserve  and  to  enjoy  them.   The 
spendthrift  dissipates  his  thankfulness  with  his 
wealth  '^ ;  and  the  same  imprudent  folly  renders 
him  both   miserable  and  ungrateftil.**      After 
these  bold  expostulations,  or  rather  reproaches, 
he  encourages  them  to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  ob- 
serving, that  Philip  would  never  have  undertaken 
the  siege  of  that  place,  if  he  Imd  expected  such 
a  vigorous  resistance  i  especially  at  a  time  when 
his  allies  were  ready  to  revolt;  when  the  Thessa- 
lians  wished  to  throw  off  the  yoke  j  when  the 
Thracians  and  Blyrians  hoped  to  recover  their 
freedom.      Thus  the  power  of  Philip,    lately 
represented  as  so  formidable,   is  by  no  means 

'*  The  obsenradon  if  uDcommon,  butjast;  oXAa  ot/uu,  vaponottif 

0i»cv&\flM'c  Ka\  TO  fMfuni(r$M  rp  rvxi?  rw  x^atpW'    Demost.  Oljnth.  iii. 
Olynth.  L  p.  S.  ex  edit.  Wolf. 
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real  and  solid ;  one  vigorous  effort  might  yet  chap. 
overwhelm  him  j  and  the  passion  of  hope,  as  ^^^^^'• 
well  as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  subservient  to 
the  purpose  of  the  orator.  He  again  touches  on 
the  article  of  supplies  ;  but  with  such  caution  as 
shows  that  his  former  more  explicit  observations 
had  been  heard  impatiently.  "  As  to  money  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war  (for  without  money  no- 
thing can  be  done),  you  possess,  Athenians !  a 
military  fund  exceeding  th^t  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. But  you  have  unfortunately  withdrawn  it 
from  its  original  destination,  to  which,  were  it 
restored,  there  could  not  be-  any  necessity  for 
extraordinary  contributions.  What!  do  you 
propose  in  Jbrm^^  that  the  theatrical  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the.  soldiery  ? 
No,  surely.  But  I  affirm,  that  soldiers  must  be 
raised ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted  for  their 
subsistence;  and  that,  in  every  well-regulated 
community,  those  who  are  paid  by  the  public 
ought  to  serve  the  public.  To  profit  of  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  we  must  act  with  vigour  and 
celebrity,  we  must  dispatch  ambassadors  to  ani- 
mate the  neighbouring  states  against  Philip ;  we 
must  take  the  field  in  person.  If  war  raged  on 
the  frontiers  of  this  country,  with  what  rapidity 
would  the  Macedonians  march  hither  ?  Why  will 
you  throw  away  a  similar  opportunity  ?  Know, 
lliat  but  one  alternative  remains,  to  carry  the  war 
into  Macedon,  or  to  receive  it  in  Attica.  If 
Olynthus  resists,  we  may  ravage  the  territories 

^  Such  a  proposal  the  Athenians  had  absurdly  declared  puniihabl^ 
by  death. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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CHAP  of  Philip ;  should  that  republic  be  destroyed, 
"T~nju^  ^^^  ^^  hindar  him  from  coming  hither  ?  The 
Thebans !  to  say  nothing  too  severe,  they  would 
rather  reinforce  his  arms.  The  Phocians !  they 
who,  without  our  assistance,  cannot  defend 
themselves.  O !  but  he  dares  not  come  !  It  is 
madness  to  think  that  the  designs  of  which  he 
already  boasts  with  such  bold  imprudence,  he  will 
not  venture  to  execute,  when  nothing  opposes  his 
success.  ^  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
difference  between  attacking  Philip  at  home,  and 
waiting  for  him  here.  Were  you  obliged,  only 
for  one  month,  to  encamp  without  the  walls,  and 
to  subsist  an  army  in  the  country,  your  husband- 
men would  sustain  moTe  loss  than  has  been  in* 
curred  by  all  the  former  exigencies  of  the  war. 
This  would  happen,  although  the  enemy  kept  at 
a  di^ance  ;  but  at  the  approach  and  entrance  of 
an  invader,  what  devastation  must  be  produced  ! 
Add  to  this,  the  insult  and  disgrace,  thet  most 
ruinous  of  all  losses,  to  men  capable  of  reac- 
tion.*' 
Philip  1^®  arguments  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  :  an 

of  "thus.  ^^^***y  ^^  ^^^  i"t^  Peli^onnesus,  to  inflame 
oi^p."^  the  hostility  of  that  country  against  Philip  j  and 
iuc.  348.  ^*  ^^  determined  to  assist  the  Olynthians  with 

33  With  oil  his  policy,  Philip  seemt  to  have  had  the  yanity  of 
a  Greek.  The  figour  of  the  original  is  not  to  be  translated: 
Ar  8c  cicciya  ♦i^iinrof  Ao^,  nt  tarrw  en  Mii\iMr«  Sovpo  fiait^^tr  ;  ^€aioi ; 
fni  Amt  tmcor  €cmir  9,  icai  ^wmffBa^an  eroifA^»  oAXa  4«Mcc(fy  di  rjfif  ouetuut 
•X  *»•*  T«  prrtf  ^uXcirrcfy.  car  ip^' fitn^hmr^t  Vcir  11  oAXos  ris  ;  aXX*  error 
«X*  fiokiiaerai — Tear  vrmnrrvrmf  fitrroi  or*  cii|,  cc  &  rw^  OMMor  o^\uncaym^, 

itws  cicXa^i,  Toura  ^w1|fi€u,  M^  wpot^a,    1  have  used  a  little  freedom 
Wlththe«ax»i3«\Jrrcr«." 
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an  army  of  Athenian  citizens*  But  before  this  chap. 
resolution  could  be  carried  into  effect,  Olynthus  ^^^^' 
was  no  more.  The  cavalry  belonging  to  that 
place  had  acted  with  great  spirit  against  the  be- 
siegers. As  the  works  were  too  extensive  to  be 
completely  invested,  the  Olynthian  horsemen 
made  frequent  incursions"  into  the  surrounding 
territory,  where  they  not  only  supplied  them^ 
selves  with  provisions  and  forage,  but  beat  up^ 
the  quarters,  attacked  the  advanced  posts,  and 
intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  enemy.  These 
advantages  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  merit  of 
one  man.  In  the  various  skirmishes,  as  well  aa 
in  the  two  general  engagements  which  bad  hap- 
pened since  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
Philip  perceived  that  Apollonides^  who  com- 
manded the  enemy's  horse,  displayed  such  valour 
and  abilities  as  might  long  retard,  perhaps  alto- 
gether defeat,  the  success  of  his  imdertaking» 
His  secret  emissaries  were  therefore  set  to  work  : 
perfidious  clamours  were  sown  among  the  popu« 
lace  of  Olynthus  j  ApoUonides  was  publicly  ac- 
cused ;  and  by  the  maUghant  practices  of  traitors, 
condemned  to  banishment  on  a  suspicion  of  trea- 
son.** The  command  of  the  cavalry  was  be- 
stowed on  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  sold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  some  previous  successes,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  mask  their  de- 
signs, they  advanced  against  a  Macedonian  post ; 
carried  it  at  the  first  onset ;  pursued  the  flying 

34  Dlodor.  L  XTi.  S3.  »  Demosth.  de  fiika  Legat, 

H  S 
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CHAP,  garrison ;  and  betrayed  their  own  troops  into  an 
XXXV.  ^  ambush  prepared  by  the  enemy.     Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  the  Olynthians  surrendered  their  arms : 
and  this  fatal  disaster  encouraging  the  Macedo- 
nian partisans  within  the  walls,   soon  opened 
the  gates  of  Olynthus.  ^      The  conqueror  en- 
tered in  triumph,  plundered  and  demolished  the 
city  and  dragged  the  inhabitants  into  ^  servitude. 
Lasthenes,   Euthycrates,   and  their  associates, 
shared  the  same,  or  even  a  worse  fate.     Philip 
is  said  to  have  abandoned  them  to  the  indignant 
rage  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  butchered 
them  almost  before  his  eyes.     It  is  certain,  that 
though  his  mean  and  blind  ambition  often  em- 
ployed treachery,  his  justice  or  his  pride  always 
detested  the  traitor.  ^ 
This  im-         The  conquest  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  posses- 
portant       g^Q^  of  the  rcffion  of  Chalcis,  and  the  northern 
iofpures       coast  oi  the  Ageati  sea;  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
Ae^mW.    tory,  which  rendered  his  dominions  on  that  side 
^^^^'rh      J^ou^d  and  complete.     His  kingdom  was  now 
mopjbe     bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thradan  posses- 


10  Demostb.  de  fiilsa  Legadone. 

97  Four  reasons  conspired  to  produce  the  severe  treatment  of  the 
Olynthians;  —  1.  Philip  had  lost  a  great  many  men  in  the  si^e^ 
iroAAaf  roir  crpmtonmf  cr  reus  ruxofMxuus  eew€€a\or,  Diodor.  p.  4^0. 
S.  The  Olynthians  had  received  his  natural  brothers,  Aridseus  and 
MenekuiSy  accused  of  treason.  Justin.  1.  viii.  c.  iiL  5,  Philip  wanted 
money  to  cany  oi^  his  intrigues  in  other  cities ;  Ztofmarus  8t  ovnr 
(soil.  OXxn^w)  KM  TBS  tiWKsrras  •^wiptanfko'aiiwos,  cAo^povwAsjtf'c*  raro^ 
^  vpd^as,  -xP^muermf  re  woKKm^  ctt  rw  voXm/aw  wwopvifft.  4.  Diodorus 
immediately  after  adds  the  fourth  reason,  *"  That  he  might  deter  th< 
neighbouring  ddes  firom  opposing  his  measures."    Diodor.  p.  450^ 

9*  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  sect.  9. 
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sions  of  Kersobleptes,  and  on  the  south  by  the  cti  A  P.  ^ 
territory  of  Phocis,  a  province  actually  compre-  v^^^\ 
bending  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  had  and  the 
formeriy  belonged  to   a   different   division   of  JJ^^ 
Greece.     Besides  the  general  motives  of  inte- 
rest, which  prompted  him  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions, he  discerned  the  peculiar  importance  of 
acquiring  the  Thermopylae  and  the  Hellespont, 
since  the  former  was  emphatically  styled  the 
Gates  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  formed  the  com- 
munication between  that  country  and  the  fertile 
shores  of  the  Euxine.      Greece,  exceeding  in 
population  the  proportion   of  its   extent  and 
fertility,   annually  drew  supplies  of  corn  from  , 

those  northern  regions.  The  Athenians,  in  par- 
ticular, had  settlements  even  in  the  remote 
peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  called  the 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  by  means  of  which  they 
purchased  and  imported  the  superfluous  produc- 
tions of  that  remote  climate.  *  Their  ships  could 
only  sail  thither  by  the  Hellespont  j  and  should 
that  important  strait  be  reduced  under  the  power 
of  an  enemy,  they  must  be  totally  excluded 
from  an  useful,  and  even  necessary  i)ranch  of 
commerce.  - 

Philip  perceived  these  consequences.     It  was  Philip  ce- 
the  interest  of  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  unite  thefati?al 
in  assisting  Kersobleptes  and  the  Phocians,  which  ^^  ^ 
was,  in  other  words,  to  defend  the  Hellespont  and  Dium. 
Thermopylae.    The  interest  of  the  Macedonian  ^^^^ 
was  diametrically  opposite;  nor  could  he  expect  A* a 548. 

»  Demosthen.  in  Lept^iu 
H   3 
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c  H  A  P.  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  his  reign, 
xxxv.^  unless  he  first  rendered  himself  master  of  those 
important  stations.     This  delicate  situation  fur- 
nished a  proper  exercise  for  the  dexterity  of 
Philip.     After  the  destruction  of  Olynthus,  he 
celebrated  a  public  festival  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dium ;  to  which, 
as  at  the  Olympian  and  other  Grecian  games, 
all  the  republics  were  promiscuously  invited, 
whether  friends  or  enemies.^     It  appears  that 
several  Athenians  assisted  at  these  magnificent 
entertainments,    which    lasted    nine    days,    in 
honour  of  the  Muses,    and  which  wanted  no 
object  of  elegance  or  splendour,  that  either  art 
could  produce  or  wealth  could  purchase.     The 
politeness  and  condescending  aflability  of  Philip 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  seve- 
rity to  Olynthus ;  and  his  liberal  distribution  of 
the  spoils  of  that  unfortunate  city*^  gained  hun 

4*  Denaosth.  de  fiJsa  Legatione,  ft  Diodor.  p.  451. 

4>  Both  Demosthenes  and  Diodonis  mention  an  anecdote  which 
does  honour  to  Philip,  and  still  more  to  Satyrus  the  plajer.  After  din- 
ner, the  Kin^  according  to  his  custom,  was  distrihuting  his  presents : 
amidst  the  general  festivity,  Satyrus  alone  wore  a  sad  countenance. 
The  King  addressed  him  kindly,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  tiroes, 
dedred  him  to  ask  a  boon.  Satyrus  said,  that  such  presents  as  others 
recdved  (cups  of  gold,  &c.)  seemed  to  him  of  little  value :  that  he 
had  indeed  something  to  ad[,  but  feared  a  denial  Philip  having 
encouraged  him,  he  proceeded :  *^  ApoHophanes  of  Pydna  was  my 
friend :  at  his  death  his  two  daughters,  both  arrived  at  a  marriageable 
•ge^  were  sent  to  Olyndius,  taken  captive,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
calamities  of  servitude.  These  are  the  presento  I  request,  not  with 
any  dengn  unworthy  of  their  father  or  myself,  but  that  I  may  give 
them  sndi  portions  as  shall  enable  them  to  marry  happily."  Apollo- 
phases  had  been  an  active  opponent,  and  even  the  personal  enemy  of 
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mew  fiiends,  and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  c  H  a  p. 
his  old  partisans.  xxxv,^ 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  Philip  nn, 
Philip  seems  not  to  have  forgotten  one  moment,  ^^^^ 
that  the  most  immediate  object  of  his  policy  was  ^^  ^ 
to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  cause  of  Phocis  on  AtUoT 
and  Kersobleptes,  who  were  both  their  allies* 
For  this  purpose,  while  he  courted  individuals 
with  peculiar  address,  he  determined  to  make 
the  public  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  war,  the 
better  to  prepare  them  for  the  insidious  proposal 
of  a  separate  peace.  The  bad  conduct  of  Chares 
left  the  sea  open  to  the  Macedcmians,  who  had 
silently  acquired  a  considerable  naval  force. 
Phihp.b^an  to  attack  the  Athenians  on  their 
favourite  element.  His  fleet  ravaged  their  tri- 
butary islands  of  Lemnosand  Imbros;  surprised 
and  took  a  squadron  of  Athenian  vessels,  sta- 
tioned on  the  southern  coast  of  Euboea }  and» 
encouraged  by  these  advantages,  boldly  sailed 
to  Attica,  made  a  descent  on  the  shore  of  Ma- 
rathon, repelled  the  Athenian  cavalry,  headed 
by  Deotimus,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  carried 
off  the  Salaminian  galley.  From  thence  the  vie* 
tors  proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Salamis,  and  defeated 
a  considerable  detachment  commanded  by  Cha- 
ridemus.  The  illustrious  trophies  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  were  effaced  by  the  insults  of  the 
Macedonians,   whose  fleet   returned  home  in 


Philip ;  yet  this  prince  granted  the  request  of  Sa^^s,  and  enabled 
him  liberaUy  to  provide  Tor  the  daughters  of  his  friend. 

H   4 
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.CHAP,  triumph,  adorned  with  hostile  spoils,  aiid  witli 
XXXV.  ^  military  and  naval  glory.  ^ 
Hit  in.  The  activity  of  Philip  seconded  his  good  for- 

gi^him  tune.  His  intrigues  were  renewed  in  Euboea. 
pwe^n  Under  pretence  6f  delivering  that  island  from 
the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Molossus,  the 
Athenian  commander,  he  landed  suck  a  body. of 
troops  there,  as  proved  sufficient,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  adherents,  to  expel  the  Athenians. 
Such  a  multiplication  of  calamities  might  have 
disgusted  that  people  with  the  war  against  Philip, 
whose  hostility,  directed  against  them  alone, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  Phocians  and  Ker- 
His  deceit-  sobleptes  J  when  secret  but  zealous  partisans  of 
to  AUienT-  ^^^edon  arrived  at  Athens,  as  ambassadors  from 
'  Eubcea,  commissioned  to  settle  amicably  all  dif-* 
ferences  between  the  two  countries.  They  ob* 
served,  that  Philip  had  left  the  island  absolutely 
free  and  independent;  and  that,  though  con* 
strained  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  allies,  he 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  The  representations  of  the  Euboean 
ambassadors  were  enforced  by  the  influence  of 
two  Athenians,  Aristodemus  and  Neoptolemus^ 
the  first  distinguished  as  a  player,  the  second  as 
a  player'and  poet,  who  having  acquired  fortunes 
in  Macedon,  returned  to  their  own  countiy,  to 

^*  Iq  the  chronology  of  these  events,  I  hate  followed  Dr.  LelancL 
See  his  life  of  Philip,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  The  events  themselves  are  re- 
lated in  |he  oration  of  Demosthenes,  commonly  entitled  the  First 
PhiUppic,  but  which  the  Doctor,  with  great  probability,  considers  as 
two  distinct  orations  spoken  at  di^Terent  times. 
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Ibl-ward  the  measures  of  their  liberal  protector,  c  H  A  p» 
They  affirmed,  that  the  King  of  Macedon  ear-  ^xxxv.^ 
nestly  wished  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  re- 
public ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard  to 
men  whose  talents  were  then  highly  esteemed, 
and  who  remitted  the  riches  amassed  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  purchase  lands  in  Attica,  and  to 
supply  with  alacrity  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
servic^ 

Demosthenes  saw  through  these  dark  and  deep  in  vain  «- 
artifices  ^  j  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  ^emoJ 
unsuspecting  credulity  of  his  countrymen.     On  ^^"^ 
a  future  occasion,  after  the  plot  had  become  ma- 
nifest, he  upbraids  their  careless  indifference  and 
delusion  at  this  important  crisis.    "  Had  you  been 
spectators  in  the  theati*e,  and  not  deliberating  on 
matters  of  the  highest  moment,  you  could  not 
have  heard  Neoptolemus  with  more  indulgence, 
nor  me  with  more  resentment.  *'  ^ 

Such  was  the   disposition  of  the  assembly,  ^schinet 
when  JEschines  returned  from  his  Peloponnesian  fi^mTis 
embassy.   He  had  assembled  the  great  council  of  cm|>a8»y, 
the  Arcadians ;  revealed  to  them  the  dangerous  kens^the 
views  of  Philip,  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  gg^^c 
Greece  j  and,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  op-  ^^?*^ 
position  of  Hieronymus,  and  other  Macedonian     *  '^ 
partisans,  had  engaged  that  people  to  approve  the 
patriot  zeal  of  Athens,  and  to  deliberate  on  taking 
arms  in  the  common  cause.^    In  relating  the 
success  of  his  embassy,  he  inveighed  with  gre^t 

«  Demosthen.  de  Chersoneso,  et  de  Pace. 
^*  Dpmosthen.  de  Chersoneto. 
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CHAP,  severity  against  those  mercenary  traitors,  who 
XXXV.  j^^  g^j  J  ^1^^  interests  of  their  country  to  a  cruel 
tyrant.  The  Greeks  had  full  warning  of  their 
danger.  The  miserable  fate  of  Olynthus  ought 
ever  to  be  before  their  eyes.  At  his  return 
through  Peloponnesus,  he  had  beheld  a  sight  suffi- 
cient to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart ;  thirty 
young  Olynthians,  of  both  sexes,  driven  like 
a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  present  from  Philip  to 
some  of  the  unworthy  instrumenta  of  his  am- 
bition. ^ 

The  susceptible  and  ever-varying  temperof  the 
multitude  was  deeply  affected  by  the  represent- 
ations of  ^schines ;  the  pacific  advices  of  Neopto- 
lemus  and  his  associates  were  forgotten  ;  war  and 
revenge  again  echoed  through  the  assembly.  At 
the  requisition  of  -^schines,  ambassadors  were 
dispatched  to  confirm  the  hostile  resolutions  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bouring repubUcs.  The  Athenian  youth  were 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  to  swear 
irreconcilable  hatred  against  Philip  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  and  the  most  awful  imprecations  were 
denounced  against  the  mercenary  traitors  who  co- 
operated with  the  public  enemy.  This  ferment^ 
ation  might  at  length  have  purified  into  strongand 
decisive  measures;  and  had  Philip  possessed  only 
an  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,  a  confederacy 
might  have  been  yet  formed  in  Greece  sufficient 
to  repel  the  Macedonian  arms.  But  that  consum- 
mate politician  thought  nothing  done  while  any 

^  Demosthen.  de  falsa  Legationey  Beet.  S, 
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thing  was  neglected;  and,  as  he  allowed  not  the  chap. 
slightest  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved,   he  ^xxxv>^ 
t)ften  derived  very  important  benefits  from  seem- 
ingly inconsiderable  causes. 

An  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man  Dexterity 
wealthy  and  powerful,  had  been  attacked,  rob-  prince  in 
bed,  and  confined,  by  some  Macedonian  soldiers,  ^^^jj^ 
who  obliged  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a  very 
considerable  ransom.^  As  this  violence  had 
been  committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of  truce 
that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games,  Phrynon  very  reasonably  supposed  that 
the  King  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  been  am- 
bitious of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy, would  not  abet  this  act  of  aggravated 
impiety.  He  had  therefore  requested  his  coun- 
trymen, who  at  that  time  prepared  to  negociate 
with  Philip  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  join  him 
in  commission  with  Ctesiphon,  a  man  of  expe- 
rience and  capacity,  who  had  been  already  named 
to  that  embassy,  imagining  that  by  appearing 
in  a  public  character,  he  might  the  more  easily 
recover  tlie  ransom  and  other  monies  that  had 
been  unjustly  extorted  from  him.  Having  arrived 
in  Macedon,  the  ambassadors  "were  received  and 
treated  by  Philip  with  uncommon  politeness  and 
respect ;  their  demands  were  most  obligingly 
granted,  or  rather  prevented ;  the  King  apolo- 
gised to  Phrynon  for  the  ignorant  rustidty  of 
his  soldiers,  which  had  led  them  to  act  so  un- 
warrantably j  and  he  lamented,  both  to  Phrynon 
and  Ctesiphon,  the  necessity  of  their  present 

^  JEschinet  dt  falsa  Legationt. 
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CHAP,  mission,  since  he  had  nothing  more  sincerely  at  - 
^^^^^'  heart  than  to  live  on  good  terms  with  their  re- 
public. ^  At  their  return  to  Athens,  the  repre- 
sentations of  such  men  could  not  be  without 
weight ;  nor  could  they  fail  to  be  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  King  of  Macedon. 
Hcim-  Anotlier   incident  followed,    which  was   im- 

eve^fa-  provcd  with  uo  less  dexterity.  ^  At  the  taking 
yourabie  ^^q J  g^q^  of  Olyuthus,  Stratoclcs,  and  Eucrates, 
two  Athenians  of  distinction,  had  been  seized 
and  carried  into  Macedon.  By  some  accident 
these  men  had  not  been  released  with  the  other 
prisoners.  Their  relations  were  anxious  for 
their  safety,  and  therefore  apphed  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  a  proper  person  might  be  sent  to 
treat  of  their  ransom.  Aristodemus  was  em- 
ployed in  this  commission,-  but  was  more 
diligent  in  paying  his  court  than  in  performing 
his  duty  j  and,  at  his  return  home,  neglected  to 
give  an  account  of  his  negociation.  PhiUp, 
meanwhile,  whose  vigilance  never  slept,  and 
who  well  knew  the  hostile  resolutions  in  agita- 
tion against  him  at  Athens,  released  the 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  dismissed  them 
with  the  highest  expressions  of  regard.  Moved 
by  gratitude,  Stratocles  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
blazed  forth  the  praises  of  the  King  of  Macedon, 
and  loudly  complained  against  the  careless  in- 
difference  of  Aristodemus,  who  had  neglected 
to  report  his  embassy.  ^ 
The  Athe-  The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  act  his 
pm^ad^  part,  excused  his  omitting  to  relate  one  example  of 

47  ^fchin.  de  falsa  Legatione.  <*  Id.  ibid..         «  Id.  iMd. 
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kindness,  in  a  man  who  had  recently  given  so  chap. 
many  proofs  of  the  most  unbounded  generosity.  v^^^][> 
He  expatiated  on  the  candour  and  benevolence  to  send  an 
of  Philip,  and  especially  on  his  profound  respect  ^u^^^.'^ 
for  the  republic,  with  which,  he  assured  them, 
the  King  of  Macedon  was  earnest  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  even  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  on  the 
most  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.     He 
probably  reminded  them   of  the   misfortunes 
which  had  attended  their  arms  ever  since  they 
commenced  war  against  this  prince.     Fifteen 
hundred  talents   expended  with   disgrace;   se- 
veaty-five  dependent  cities,  including  those  of 
the  Chalcidic  region,  lost  irrecoverably ;  Olyn- 
thus  destroyed ;  Euboea  revolted ;  Athens  dis- 
honoured and  exhausted;  and  Macedon  more 
powerful  and  more  respected  than  at  any  former 
period.     This  representation  did  not  exceed  the 
truth ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  war  had  long 
inclined  to  peace  the  more  moderate  and  judi* 
cious  portion  of  the  assembly.    The  artificial  ge- 
nerosity of  Philip,  in  his  treatment  of  Phrynon 
and  Stratocles,   blazoned  by  the  eloquence  of 
Aristodemus,  fixed  the  wavering  irresolution  of 
the  multitude.     The  military  preparations  were 
suspended.     Even  Demosthenes  and  iEschines 
yielded  to  the  torrent ;  and  imagining  that  a  bad 
peace  was  better  than  a  bad  war,  (since  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  success  from  the  fluctuating 
councils  of  their  country,)  supported  a  *^  decree 
of  Philocrates  for  sending  a  herald  and  ambassa* 

^  The  decree  was  attacked  by  one  Lucinus.  Demosthenes  de- 
fended it;  and  both  Demosthenes  and  i&9»chines,  as  appears  from  the 
fext^  were  on  the  embassy, 
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CHAP,  dors  to  penetrate  the  real  intentions  of  Philip, 
AJVAv.^  ^^^  ^  gjl^  those  terms  of  accommodation  ¥dth 

which  he, had  so  long  amused  them. 

Character       The  ministers  appointed  to  this  commission 

bassado^*  Seem  to  have  been  purposely  chosen  among  men 

of  opposite  principles,  who  might  mutually  be 

checks  on  each  other.     Phrynon,    Ctesiphon, 

Aristodemus,  andPhilocrates,  who  had  uniformly 

testified  their  confidence  in  the  King  of  Macedon, 

were  opposed  by  iBschines  and  Demosthenes, 

who  had  long  discovered  their  suspicions  of  tliat 

prince*     To  the  embassy  were  added  Nausicles 

and  Dercyllus,  men  distinguished  by  the  public 

offices  which  they  had  discharged  with   equal 

patriotism  and  fidelity ;   Jatrocles,   the  chosen 

friend  of  j^schines ;  and  Cimon,  illustrious  for 

the  name  he  bore,  which  descended  to  him  from 

the  greatest  and  most  fortunate  of  the  Ath^ian 

commanders.     The  whole  number  amounted  to 

ten,,  besides  Agalocreon  of  Tenedos,  who  was 

sent  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  islands  in  alliance 

with  Athens.  ** 

Diffioilties      Thus  far  contemporary  authors  agree  j  but  ii^ 

^tiw^"^  describing  the  events  which  followed  the  depar- 

quanrei      ture  of  the  ambassadors,  all  is  inconsistency  and 

Detwe6ii  .— 

Demos-  contradiction.  The  misunderstanding  that  arose 
^•cSncf.  between  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  the  former 
of  whom  was  impeached  by  the  latter,  furnish 
ua,  in  the  accusation  and  defence,  with  the  ful- 
lest and  most  difiuse,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
least  authentic,  materials,  that  present  themselves 
in  any  passage  of  Grecian  history.     The  whole 

^*  Demoftthen.  et  JEschin.  de  falsa  Legatione. 
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train  of  the  negOciaUon,  as  well  as  the  events  chap. 
connected  with  it,  are  represented  in  colours  the  v^?^^ 
most  discordant ;  facts  are  asserted  and  denied ; 
while  both  parties  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the 
assembly  before  which  they  spoke,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  and  even  to  the  evidence  of 
public  decrees  and  records;  circumstances  that 
must  appear  very  extraordinary,  unless  we  con- 
sider that  suborning  of  witnesses,  perjury,  and 
even  the  falsifying  of  laws  and  records,  were 
crimes  not  unusual  at  Athens.*^    Amidst  this 
confusion,  the  discerning  eye  of  criticism  would 
vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  truth,     ^ffis- 
chines  was  indeed  acquitted  by  his  countrymen. 
But  nothing  positive  can  be  learned  from  a  par- 
tial sentence,  pronounced  three  years  after  the 
alleged  crimes  had  been  committed,  when  the 
power  of  Philip  had  increased  to  such  an  alarm* 
ing  degree,  as  gave  his  faction  a  decided  ascends 
ant  even  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

To  disentangle  such  perplexity,  we  shall  keep  Account 
chiefly  to  those  facts  which  are  allowed  on  both  of  the  p©. 
sides,  deducing  from  them  such  consequences  oi;^mp. 
as  seem  most  natural  and  probable.     In  the  ^Ij;^; 
course  of  one  year,  three  embassies  were  sent  to  -^p.  a4« 
Philip  ;  the  first  to  propose  a  peace,  the  second 
to  ratify  it,  the  third  to  see  the  conditions  of  it 
fulfilled ;  and  in  that  space  of  time  Kersobleptes, 
being  stripped  of  his  domipicm^,  was  reduced  into 
captivity,  and  Philip,  having  seized  Thermopylae, 
invaded  Phocis,  and  destroyed  the  twenty-two 

s*  See  my  Discourse  on  the  Characters  and  Maimers  of  the  Athe- 
nians^  prefixed  to  Lysias  and  Isocrates. 
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CHAP,  cities  of  that  province  in  less  than  twenty -two 
XXXV.  ^oys.  Nor  was  this  all:  a  foreign  prince. having 
made  himself  master  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
Hellespont,  the  most  valuable  safeguards  of 
Greece : — having  invaded  and  desolated  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  Grecian  republic,  the  most  respect- 
able for  its  antiquity,  power,  and  wealth,  the  seat 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  of  the  revered 
oracle  of  Delphi : — these  daring  measures  tended 
so  little  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  Greece,  that 
the  King  of  Macedon  had  no  sooner  accomplished 
them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens  (who 
weakly  lamented  calamities  which  she  had  neither 
prudence  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at  the  head 
of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states. 
DisMnsion  Such  extraordinary  transactions,  of  which  his- 
bassadon.  tory  scarcely  oflFers  another  example  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity,  Demosthenes  ascribes  entirely 
to  the  corruption  and  perfidy  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors.  "  The  felicity  of  Philip,'*  he  says, 
<«  consists  chiefly  in  this  j  that  having*occa^ion  for 
traitors,  fortune  has  given  him  men  treacherous 
and  corrupt  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
prayers.** "  This  doubtless  is  the  exaggeration 
of  an  orator,  desirous  by  eveiy  means  to  blacken 
the  character  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy, 
and  particularly  that  of  his  adversary  -^schines. 
Yet  it  will  appear,  from  the  most  careful  survey 
of  the  events  of  those  times,  that  the  incapacity 

S3  Subsequent  writers  have  copied  the  language  of  Demosthenes, 
ecu  xpfVMTttr  •wKtiOos  StoSsf  tow  w  tcui  iro\wt  wx't9ffh  »«AA«  «rx«  trpc^ox 
^w  warpOw,    Diodorus,  ubi  supra. 
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*ft<l  neglect,  if  not  the  treason^  of  the  Athenian  chap. 
ministers,  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  v^^^'^ 
the  Macedonian  arms* 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  departure  from  Confer- 
Athens,  the  ambassadors  began  to  betray  their  theambas* 
mutual  jealousies  and  suspiciotis  of  each  other's  "^'L. 
fidelity.    The  dangerous  character  of  Philocrates  lip. 
was  equally  dreaded  by  iEschines  and  Demos- 
thenes " ;  and  the  latter,  if  we  may  believe  his 
rival,  so  much  disgusted  the  other  ambassadors 
by  the  morose   severity  of   his  temper,    that 
they  had  almost  excluded  him  their  society  ;  a 
circumstance  rendered  credible,   not  merely  by 
the  partial  evidence  of  an  adversary,  but  by  the 
resentment  •  and  indignation  always  expressed 
fey  Demosthenes  against  the  behaviour  of  his 
colleagues.     Having  arrived  at  Pella^  they  were 
introduced  to  an  audience ;  and  spoke,  as  had 
been  agreed  on,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 
The  discourse  of  iEschines  was  the  most  copious  Speech  of 
and  elaborate,  but  seemed  rather  calculated  fcwe      scenes- 
gaining  merit  with  the  Athenian  assembly,  than 
for  influencing  the  conduct  of  Philip.     **  He  re* 
called  to  the  memory  of  the  King,  the  favours 
of  the  Athenians  towards  his  ancestors;  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  cluldren  of  Amyntas ; 
the  solicitations  of  Eurydic6  ;  and  the  generous 
interpositions  of  Iphicrates,  to  whom  the  family 
of  Philip  owed  the  crown  of  Macedon.     Having 
touched  slightly  on  the  ungrateful  returns  made 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pecdiccas,  he  dwelt  on  the  in« 

^  Demofthen.  et  JBaohin,  de  fiJsii  I^Dgstione* 
VOL.  IV.  I 
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CHAP,  justice  of  those  hostilities  vAnch  Philip  had  com- 
XXXV.    njitted  against  the  republic,  especially  in  taking 
Amphipolis,  which  his  father  Amyntas  had  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  dependent  colony  of  Athens. 
He  insisted  on  die  impropriety  of  retaining  this 
possession,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  ancient  title,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  not  being  gained  in  any  war 
between  the  two  states.    In  the  time  of  profound 
peace  between  Athens  and  Macedon,  Philip  had 
taken  from  the  Amphipolitans  an  Athenian  city, 
which  it  concerned  his  justice  and  his  honour  to 
restore,  without  delay,  to  its  lawful  and  acknow- 
ledged owners.** 
That  of         Had  JBschines  wished  to  furnish^Philip  with 
SenS!"     *  pretence  for  p(k*otracting  the  negociation,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  more  eflfectually  than  by 
such  a  demand.    It  could  not  possibly  be  expect- 
ed, that  a  victorious  monarch  should  set  bounds 
to  his  own  triiunphs,  in  order  to  purchase  peace 
by  tamely  surrendering  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  acquiations.     In  this  light  the  propo- 
sal appeared  to  Demosthenes,  who  thought  that 
his  colleague  had  totally  forgotten  the  object  of 
the  embassy,  the  distressed  state  of  Athens,  how 
greatly  the  people  had  been  harassed  by  the  war, 
and  how  eagerly  they  wished  for  peace.     It  wUs 
now  his  own  turn  to  ^>eak  before  a  prince  whom 
be  had  often  and  highly  o^nded,  whose  cha- 
racter and  actions  he  had  ever  viewed  and  re- 
presented with  the  utmost  severity  ;  but  whom, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  his  business  to 
soothe  rartJier  than  to  irrfteite.    The  novelty  of  the 
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situation  might  have,  disconcerted  a  man  of  less  c  H  a  P: 
sensibility  than  Demosthenes.     The  envious  jea^    xxxv. 
lousy  o£  his  colleagues  was  prepared  to  listen, 
with  a  malicious  ear,  to  those  irresistible  argu- 
ments which  the  orator  is  said  to  have  promised, 
with  a  very  unbecoming  confidence ;  the  Mace- 
donian courtiers^expected  some  prodigy  of  elo- 
quence from  the  perpetual*  opponent  of  their  ad- 
mired master.     Amidst  the  silent  su^ense  of  ^i  Hkembar^ 
unfavourable  audience,  Demosthenes  began  to  ^j^^ 
speak  with  ungraceful  hesitation,  and  after  utter-  ^***»<»- 
ing  a  few  obscure  and  inteirupted  sentences,  his 
memory  totally  forsook  him.    Philip  endeavoured 
to  remove  his  Embarrassment  with  a  mortifying^ 
politeness,  telling  him  that  be  was  not  now  in  a 
theatre  ",  where  such  an  accident  might  be  at- 
tended  with  di^greeable   consequences;    and 
exhorting  him  to  take  time  for  recollection,  and 
to  pursue  his  intended  discourse.     Demosthenes 
^gain  began,  but  without  better  success.     The 
assembly  beheld  his  confusion  with  a  malignant  j 

pleasure  ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

After  a  prc^r  intenral,  they  were  summoned  PhiUp  an- 
te the  royal  presence*    Philip  received  them  with  ^^^f 
.great  dignity,  and  answered  with  precision  and  ^o"; 
elegance  the  ai^uments  respectively  used  by  Uie 
several  ^eakers,  particulaify  those  of  -^Bschinea. 

ts  NotwkhetaiUbig  thepasaion  of  the  JLthenians  fbrdraourtic  esf 
tertainmeQU,  and  lii^ir  oonsidenUian  for  the  character  of  playw  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  nation,  they  were  indecently  severe  ag^nst 
their  -negtigencies  and  Ikiilts  on  the  theatre ;  as  appears  fiem  Tariouf 
pastag^^ffhe  jtiAkMl  oratioBB<)f  £)€iii»ftlienwaa^ 

I  2 
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CHAP.  The  confused  hints  of  Demosthenes  he  pased 
jkJkAY.  ^^^j.  ^j|.j^  merited  neglect;  thus  proving  to  the 
world,  that  the  man  who  had  ever  arraigned  him 
with  most  severity  in  the  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  Greece,  had  not  dared  to  say  any  thing  in  his 
presence  which  deserved  the  smallest  notice  or 

^YitM       reply.    The  ambassadors  were  then  invited  to  an 

entertain-  entertainment,  where  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have 
behaved  with  great  weakness,  and  where  Philip 
displayed  such  powers  of  merriment  and  festivity, 
as  eclipsed  his  talents  for  negociation  and  war. 
The  ambassadors  were  persuaded  of  his  candour 
imMa.  and  sincerity,  and  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  assuring  then>  that  his  inten- 
tions were  truly  pacific,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
consented  to  an  alliance  with  him,  he  would 
freely  indulge  those  sentiments  of  afiection  and 
respect  which  he  had  ever  entertained  for  their 
republic. 

A^fices  of  The  mortification  which  Demosthenes  had  re- 
ceived, made  him  at  first  vent  his  chagrin  by  con- 
demoing  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues;  but  when 
he  reflected,  that  a  fair  representation  of  facts 
would  greatly  depreciate  his  character  at  Athens, 
policy  prevailed  over  resentment.  |He  began 
privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions  on  the 
road,  freely  rallied  the  confusion  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed,  extolled  the  ready  genius  and 
memory  of -^schines;  and  endeavoured,  by  pro- 
mises  and  flattery,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those 
whom  his  recent  behaviour  had  justly  provoked 
and  disgusted.  In  a  conversation  at  Larissa,  in 
Tbtssaly,  he  acknowledged  the  masterly  reason* 
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ing  of  the  King  of  Macedon.     The  ambafisadors  chap. 
all  joined  in  the  praises  of  this  extraordinary    ^^\ 
man.     jEschines  admired  the  strength  and  per- 
spicuity with  which  he  had  answered  their  re- 
spective discourses  j  and  Ctesiphon  cried  out  in 
transport,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he 
had  never  beheld  a  man  of  such  a  polite  and  en- 
gaging deportment*     Demosthenes  then  artfully 
said,  "  he  apprehended  they  would  not  venture 
to  make  such  representations  to  the  Athenian 
assembly;  that  their  honour  and  safety  required 
them  to  be  consistent  in  their  reports  ;'*  to  which 
they  all  assented ;  and  ^schines  acknowledges, 
that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
rival  to  promise,  that  he  would  give  a  favourable 
and  false  account  of  the  behaviour  of  Demos* 
thenes,  and  assure  the  people  of  Athens,  that 
he  had  spoken  with  dignity  and  firmness  on  the 
afi^r  of  Amphipolis. 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  They  re- 
ambassadors  first  reported  the  success  of  their  ne-  ^^^^ 
gociation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Philip,  to  tiontoth© 
the  senate  of  the   Five   Hundred.     They  ex- 
plained, in  order,  what  each  had  said  in  pre- 
sence of  the  King ;  when  Demosthenes,  rising 
up  the  last,  afiirmed  with  his  usual  oath  of  asse- 
veration**,   "  that    the   ambassadors    had   not 
spoken  in  the  senate  as  they  did  before  Philip ; 
that  they  had  spoken  much  better  in  Macedon :" 
he  then  moved,  that  they  should  be  honoured 

»  Ma  Ata,  indecently  explained  ^  by  Joye !"  dnoe  the  expression 
it  elliptical,  and  includes  a  short  prayer,  wxo/iM  roi^  Aia0mimrm9ft»% 
^*  my  assertion  is  true,  may  Jove  thus^rotect  me  1" 

I  3 
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CHAP,  witk  a  crown  of  sacred  olive**,  and  invited  nexf 
V  -    J.  day  to  an  entertainment  in  the  Prytanaeum.  ^ 
The  same        The  day  following,  they  made  their  report  ta 
t?iSie       the  assembly  of  the  people ;  when  the  ambas- 
^'    sadorS)  finding  the  subject  not  disagreeable  to 
their  hearers,  expatiated  on  the  pc^teness,  con* 
descension,  eloquence,  and  abilities  of  the  prince 
with  whom  their  republic  wa&  ready  not  only  ta 
negociate  a  peace,  but  to  contract  an  alliance^ 
nwyl^^"  Having  allowed  them  to  exhaust  this  fertile 
Tiour  of     subject,  Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  after 
thc0«r      Ihose  contortions  of  body  which,  if  we  believe 
his  adversary,  were  familiar  to  him,  declared, 
that  he  was  equally  surprised  at  those  who,  in  a 
deliberation  of  such  importance,  could  talk  of 
such  trifles,  and  at  those  who  could  endure  to 
hear  them.     "  The  negociation  may  be  briefly 
reported.     Here  is  the  decree  by  which  we  are 
commissioned.      We  have  executed  this  com« 
mission^     Here  is  Philip's  answer  (pointing  to 
the  letter)*     You  have  only  to  ex^unine  its  con- 
^  tents.**     A  confused  murmur  arose  in  the  assem- 
bly, some  applauding  the  strength  and  precision 
of  the  speech,  others  condemning  the  asperity  of 
the  speaker*    As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  De- 
mosthenes thus  proceeded :  <*  You  shall  see  how 
I  will  lop  oi^ those  superfluous  matters,  j^chines 
praises  the  memory  and  eloquence  of  Philip,  in 
which,  however,  I  find  nothing  extraordinary, 
since  any  other  man,  placed  in  the  tome  advan^ 

^  8ee  Ihe  diMovse  of  Lysias  on  aa  ac«iuation  for  cutting  down 
a  cen«eerated  olive. 
'7  iBschin.  de  falsa  Lcgatione. 
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tageo^s  drcumstances  of  rank  and  fortune,  wouJkl  chap. 
be  equally  attended  to  and  admired.  Ctesiphcwa  v^rf^'^ 
praises  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  his  per- 
son ;.  my  colleague  Aristodemus  does  Boi  yieUI 
to  him  in  these  particulars.  Others  admire  his 
mirth  and  gaiety  at  table,,  yet  in  such  qualities 
Philocrates  excels  him.  ^  Bat  this  is  unseason- 
able. I  shall  therefore^draw  up  a  decree  for  con- 
vening an  extraordinary  assembly,  to  deliberate 
on  the  peace  and  the  alliance.^  ^ 

The  decree  was  proposed  on  the  eighth  of  P^ajp 

__  r     r^  ~o  sends  am- 

March,  and  the  assembly  was  fixed  for  the  sevens  bassadon 
teenth  of  the  same  month.  In  the  interval,  ar-  ^  -^**^«^ 
rived,  as  ambassadors  from  Philip,  Antipater,  the 
most  req>ected  of  his  ministers ;  Parmenio,  the 
bravest  of  his  generak ;  and  Eurylochus,  who 
united,  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  praise  of 
eloquence  and  valour.  Parmenio  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Halu^,  a  place  filled  with 
malcontents  from  Thessaly,  who  still  resisted  the 
Macedonian  pow^  in  that  country.  That  he 
might  have  l^ure  to  join  his  colleagues,  Par- 
menio ordered  the  siege  to  be  converted  into  a 
blockade  i  and  the  merit  of  three  such  ambassa- 
dors  sufficiently  announced  the  important  pur- 
poses which  Philip  wished  to  eflfect  by  the 
present  negociation.  They  were  received  with 
great  distinction  by  the  senate,  and  (what  se^ua 
extraordinary)  lodged  in  the  house  of  Demo3<r 

s*  ETenbyDemostheaes'i  lestimoiiy,  h  required  Ae  oombuiatioii 
of  several  Atiiffnian  cbaract^  to  matcb  t\^e  vair^f  ^xoellencies  of 
Philip. 

V  iS9cl4««  4?  falia  I^i^gntiooe. 
I  4 
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CHAP,  thenes,  who  was  careful  to  adorn  their  seats  in  the 
XXKV.  theatre,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  every  other 
mark  of  honour.*®  Having  been  introduced,  on 
the  appointed  day,  into  the  assembly,  they 
declared  the  object  of  their  commission;  to  con- 
clude in  the  name  of  their  master  a  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Athens.  Demos- 
thenes,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  urged  the  expe- 
diency of  listening  to  their  demands ;  but  without 
neglecting  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  allies. 
iEschines  delivered  the  same  opinion,^  and  se- 
verely reproached  Philocrates,  who  urged  the 
wbocor-  necessity  of  precipitating  the  treaty.  The  two 
21^  *"  first  days  were  spent  in  debate;  but  on  the  thirds 
the  influence  of  Philocrates  prevailed,  chiefly,  if 
we  beUeve  Demosthenes,  through  the  unexpected 
accession  of  j^schines  to  that  party.  He,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
interest  of  Kersobleptes,  declared  that  he  had 
now  altered  his  opinion.  That  peace  was  neces- 
sary for  Athens,  and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by 
the  slow  deliberations  of  other  powers.  That 
the  circumstances  of  the  republic  were  changed  ;^ 
and  that,  in  their  actual  situation,  it  was  an  idle 
vanity  to  attend  to  those  who  flattered  them  with 
pompous  panegyrics  of  the  magnanimity  of  their 
ancestors ;  since  the  weakness  of  Athens  was  no 
longer  called  on  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
every  state  that  could  not  defend  its  own  cause** 
Durinjgthe  Demosthenes  had  formerly  suspected  the  trea- 
S^Fhni  ^^^'y  ^^  -^schines;  but  this  speech  fully  con- 
pontmuei   vinced  him  that  if  his  adversary  had  not  before 

*^  iEKhin*  in  Ctenphont.        '■  Demottb*  de  (Uta  L^done^    . 
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sold  himself  to  Philip,  he  had  then  been  tampered  c  h  a  p« 
with,  and  gained  by  the  Macedonian  ambassadors,  xxxv.^ 
But  Demosthenes,  and  the  assembly  in  general,  to  make 
saw  the  necessity  of  immediately  ratifying  the  i^^SSck 
peace  with  that  prince,  who  had  actually  taken 
the  field  in  Thrace,  along  the  coast  of  which  the 
Athenians  still  possessed  Serrium,  Doriscus,  and 
several  other  tributary  cities.  A  decree  was 
proposed  for  this  purpose,  and  ambassadors  were 
named,  who  might,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
repair  to  PhiUp,  in  order  mutually  to  give  and 
receive  the  oaths  and  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
just  concluded  at  Athens*  The  ambassadors 
were  Eubulus,  .^chines,  Ctesiphon,  Demo- 
crates,  and  Cleon ;  the  principal  of  whom,  being 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Macedonian  interest, 
contrived  various  pretences  to  delay  their  depar- 
ture. In  this  interval,  Kersobleptes  met  with 
the  unhappy  fate  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice ;  and  Philip,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  intrigues,  ventured  to  attack  the  cities  of 
Serrium  and  Doriscus,  which  readily  submitted 
to  his  arms.  ^  Upon  intelligence  of  the  latter 
event,  the  Athenians  dispatched  Euclides  to  in- 
form the  King  of  Macedon,  that  the  places  which 
he  had  taken  belonged  to  Athens ;  to  which  he 
coldly  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  so  instructed 
by  his  ambassadors,  nor  was  there  any  mention 
of  those  cities  in  the  treaty  recently  signed,  but 
not  yet  ratified,  between  the  two  powers, 

^schines  and  his  colleagues  still  delayed  to  Third  enw 
$et  out,  although  the  conduct  of  Philip  continu-  pj^^ 

**  Oemosthen.  Orat  y.  in  Philipp. 
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CHAP,  ally  urged  the  necessity  of  hastening  their  depar- 
XXX v>^  ^jjj.^^  They  were  finally  ordered  to  be  gooe^  in 
consequence  of  a  decree  jwroposed  by  Demos- 
thenes ®i  who  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the 
Athenians,  till  it  was  too  late,  to  pay  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  Kersobleptes.  In  twenty-five 
days  the  Athenian  nunisters  arrived  at  Pella,  a 
journey  which  they  might  have  performed  in 
six ;  and  instead  of  directly  proceeding  to  Philip, 
who  was  employed  in  reducing  the  cities  on  the 
Propontis,  they  patiently  waited,  above  three 
weeks,  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  his  capital. 
During  their  residence  in  Pella,  they  were  joined 
by  Demosthenes,  who,  at  his  own  request,  had 
been  added  to  this  commission,  under  pretence 
of  rawoming  s<xne  Athenian  captives,  but  in 
reality  with  a  view  to  watch  the  conduct  of  his 
-  colleagues.  Philip  at  length  arrived:  the  am- 
bassadors were  called  to  an  audience.  On  this 
occasion  they  spoke  not  as  formerly,  according 
to  their  re^ective  ages,  but  in  an  order,  if  we 
believe  iEschines,  first  estaUished  by  the  impru- 
dence of  Demosthenes ;  whose  discourse,  as  re- 
presented by  his  adversary,  must  have  appeared 
highly  ridiculous,  even  in  an  age  when  the  decent 
formality  of  public  transactions  was  little  known 
or  regarded. 
Speech  of  Anticipating  his  more  experienced  colleagues> 
thcBMwt  ^^  observed,  "  That  they  were  unfortunately  di- 
vided  in  their  \iews  and  sentiments.  TTiat  his 
own  ware  strictly  conformable  to  those  of  Philip. 
From  the  beginning  he  had  advised  a  peace  and 

^  Dtmosth.  de  falta  Legstione. 
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alHance  with  Macedon.  That  be  had  procured  chap. 
all  possible  honours  for  the  ambassadors  of  that  ^^^^• 
country  during  their  residence  in  Athena^  and 
had  afterwards  escorted  their  journey  as  i^  as 
Thebes*  He  knew  that  his  good  intentions  had 
been  mispresented  to  Philip,  on  account  of  some 
expressions  that  had  dropped  from  him  in  the 
Athenian  assembly.  But  if  he  had.  demed  the 
superior  excellence  of  that  prince  in  beauty,  im 
drinking,  and  in  debate  ^,  it  was  that  he  believed 
such  qualities  to  belong  to  a  woman^  a  spunge, 
and  a  hireling  rhetorician  and  sophist^  rather 
than  to  a  warlike  monarch,  and  mighty  con- 
queror." This  extraordinary  apology  excited 
the  derision  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers,  and 
made  the  Athenian  ambassadors  hold  down  their 
heads  in  confusion.  ^ 

^schines  first  recovered  his  composure ;  and  o£  JEschi- 
modestly  addressing  Philip,  observed,  "  That  the  "^* 
present  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the  Athe- 
nian ministers  to  praise  or  defend  their  own  con- 
duct They  had  been  deemed  worthy  of  their 
commission  by  the  republic  which  employed 
them,  and  to  which  alone  they  were  account- 
able. ^  Their  actual  business  was  to  receive 
Philip's  oath  in  ratification  of  the  treaty  already 
concluded  on  the  part  of  Athens.  The  military 
preparations  carrying  on  in  every  part  of  Ma- 
cedon  could  not  but  excite  their  feara  for  the 

^  Seeabote,  p.  119. 

^  iBschifi.  de  falsa  Legadone. 

^  The  speech  of  ^scfaioet,  as  reported  bj  himsdfy  h  iniflritably 
graceful  and  dignified.  AryM/'  6ri  infu^unf  n/jtat  Alhpmm.  wptriuf,. 
Ac.    Vid.  p.  261.  et  seq.  edit.  Wolf, 
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CHAP,  unhappy  Phocians.  But  he  entreated  Philip^ 
xxxv.  ^^^^  j£  jj^  ^^  determined  to  gratify  the  Thebans 
by  making  war  on  that  unfortunate  people,  he 
would  make  at  least  a  proper  distinction  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilly.  The  sacrilegioua 
violators  of  the  temple  ought  to  be  punished  with 
due  severity ;  the  state  itself  must  be  spared ; 
since  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Greece  guard 
the  safety  of  every  Amphictyonic  city,  ^schines 
then  spoke,  in  the  severest  terms,  against  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  of  the  Thebans,  who,  he 
ventured  to  prophesy,  would  repay  the  partiality 
of  Philip  with  the  same  falsehood  and  ingrati- 
tude with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
requite  their  former  allies  and  benefactors.*' 
Philip's  The  discourse  of  JBschines,  though  it  could 

SiMimuia-  not  be  expected  to  move  the  resolution  of  the 
^°-  King,  was  well  calculated  to  raise  the  credit  of 

the  speaker,  when  it  should  be  reported  in  his 
own  country.  Philip  confined  himself  to  vague 
expressions  of  friendship  and  respect  The  am- 
bassadors of  Thebes  were  already  at  Pella,  a 
circumstance  which  furnished  him  with  a  pre- 
tence for  declining  to  make  an  explicit  declar- 
ation in  favour  of  Phocis,  But  he  hinted  his 
compassionate  concern  for  the  Phocians ;  and 
requested  the  Athenians  to  accompany  him  to 
Thessaly,  {hat  he  might  avail  himself  of  their 
abilities  and  experience  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  that 
country,  which  required  his  immediate  presence. 
Extraordinary  as  this  demand  was,  the  Athenians 
readily  complied  with  it,  notwithstanding  the 
King,  who  had  ordered  his  army  to  march,  was 
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attended  in  this  expedition  by  the  ambassadors  c  H  A  p.  ^ 
of  Thebes,  who,  as  well  as  the  Athenians,  were  y^^^ 
daily  entertained  at  his  table,  and  whose  views 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  both 
of  Phocis  and  of  Athens.  ^ 

The  unhappy  and  distracted  situation  of  the  The  Pho- 
former  republic  promised  a  spopdy  issue  to  the  ^JSTon 
Sacred  War,  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  ^^  .^"^® 

*  .  activity  on 

been  feebly  carried  on  between  the  Phocians  on  either  side. 
one  side,  and  the  Thebans  and  Locrians  on  the  c^m^l', 
other,  by  such  petty  incursions  and  ravages  as  AC. 349. 
indicated  the  inveterate  rancour  of  combatants, 
who  still  retained  the  desire  of  hurting,  after  they 
had  lost  the  power.  ^    During  the  greater  part 
of  that  time,  the  Athenians,  amused  by  their  ne- 
gociation  with  Philip,  afforded  no  assistance  to 
their  unfortunate  allies.   The  treasures  of  Delphi, 
immense  as  they  were,  at  length  began  to  fail* 
The  Bhiocians,  thus  abandoned  and  exhausted, 
reflected  with  terror  and  remorse  •n  their  past 
conduct  i  and,  in  order  to  make  atonement  for 
their  sacrilegious  violations  of  the  temple,  insti- 
tuted  a  judicial  enquiry  against  Phaleucus,  their 
general,  and  his  accomplices,  in  plundering  the 
dedications   to    Apollo.^    Several   were  con-  ThePho- 
demned  to  death;  Phaleucus  was  deposed;  and  demnthe 
the  Phocians,  having  performed  these  substantial  oflhe^h 
acts  of  justice,  which  tended  to  remove  the  odium  P^«* 
that  had  long  adhered  to  their  cause,  solicited, 
with  better  hopes  of  success,  the  assistance  of 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

^  Demosth.  de  falsft  L^gadooe.       ^  Diodor.  L  xn.  p.  454. 
*»  Idem,  I.  xyi.  p.  45«. 
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CHAP.      But  the  crafty  Archidamus,  who  had  long 

XXXV.    directed  the  Spartan  councils,    considered  the 

The  Spar-  distress  of  the  Fhodans  as  a  favourable  opportu- 

Ae^supo^  nity  to  urge  the  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the 

intcndencc  superintendence  of  the  Delphic  temple;  and  ac- 

pie.  tually  sent  ambassadors  into  Thessaly,  to  confer 

with  the  King  of  Macedon  on  that  ^  subject. 

The  Athenians  paid  more  attention  to  the  request 

of  their  allies,  who,  as  an  inducement  to  excite 

their  activity,  offered  to  put  them  in  possession 

of  the  towns  of  Nicaea,  Alpenus,  andThronimn, 

which  commanded  die  straits  of  ThermopylsB. 

Phalcucus  But  this  salutary  plan,  which  might  have  retarded 

znercena-    the  fkte  of  Greece,  was  defeated  by  Phaleucus, 

MoB^^    who  commanding  ei^it  thousand  mercenaries, 

that  acknowledged  no  authority  but  that  of  their 

general,  established  his  headquarters  at  Niea^ 

and  despised  the  menaces  both  of  Phocis  and  of 

Athens.  • 

Disaster  of      Mortifying  as  dus  disappointment  must  have 

ciims  in"    been,   it  was  followed  by  a  disaster  in  another 

of  aSSS^  quarter    &x   more    afficting.      The    Phocians 

Apollo,      had  fortified  the  dty  of  Abie,  to  defend  their 

ikorthem  frontier  against  1he  depredations  of 

the    Locrians.     The    Thebans,   reinforced   by 

some  auxiliaries  of  Macedcm,  marched  against 

that  place.     The  J^odans,  with  more  courage 

than  prudence^  met  them  in  the  field ;  but  were 

defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  pursued  m 

their  disordered  fligiit,  dirough  the  surrounding 

territory.     A  party  of  above  Sve  hundred  took 

7*  Demo8th.et  JSschin.  ubi  supra. 
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refuge  in  the  temple  of  AbsBan  Apollo,  where  chap. 
they  remained  for  several  day^  sleeping  tmder  ^xxxv.^ 
the  porticoes,  on  beds  of  dried  herbs,  straw,  and 
other  combustible  materials.  An  accidental  fire, 
that  began  in  the  night,  was  communicated  to 
the  whole  edifice,  part  of  which  was  consumed, 
while  the  unhappy  l^hocians  were  stifled,  or 
burnt  to  ashes.  ^^ 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  represent  this  ^^T^^ 
calamity  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  against  the  gatePhUJp 
daring  impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  ventured  pho^.^^ 
to  take  refuge  in  the  temifle  of  a  god  whom 
their  sacrilege  had  long  c^nded.     They  aa^ 
treated  Philip  to  assist  them  in  destrc^ing  the 
remnant  of  the  guilty  race.     This  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  their  embassy  to  that  prince,  whom 
the  Athenians,  as  related  above,  entreated  to 
q>are  the  nation  while  he  pucnished  the  crimd- 
nals;    and  the  Lacedaemonians,  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  Phocis,   thought  only  of  making 
good  their  ancient  claim  to  the  guardianship  d£ 
the  Delphic  temple. 

Philip  treated  the  deputies  of  the  three  repub-  phiiip  at- 
Ucs  with  apparent  frankness  a]^dcor^liaBty,undCT  ^^tocor- 
the  veil  of  which  he  knew  so  well  to  disguiseliie  nipt  the 
interests  of  his  policy  and  aimbition.   ,He  assured  ambasM^ 
the  Thebans,  that  his  arms  "should  be  -employed^  ^<'"- 
to  recover  for  them  the  towns  of  Qrchomenus, 
Goronasa,  and  Tilphusium,  which,  ever  iteadyitD 
rebel  against  atyraanioal  ciqpital,  had  readily  re- 
volted (to  the  Pfaodans  during  thoeirinvaiiaBtof 

7*  Biodorus,  p. '4-54. 
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CHAP.  Boeotia.  The  Phocians,  he  said,  had  rendered 
V  J^  themselves  the  objects  of  divine  displeasure;  it 
would  be  as  meritorious  to  punish,  as  it  was  impious 
to  protect  them.  He  was  determined  that  both 
they  and  their  allies  should  suffer  those  calamities 
which  their  crimes  so  justly  deserved.  Thus  far 
Philip  was  sincere  j  for,  in  these  particulars,  the 
views  of  Thebes  were  exactly  conformable  to  his 
own.  But  in  his  mind  he  agitated  other  matters, 
in  which  the  interest  of  Thebes  interfered  with 
thatof  Macedon.  To  accomplish  those  purposes 
without  offending  his  allies,  it  was  necessary  to 
gain  the  ambassadors.  Caresses,  flattery,  and 
promises,  were  lavished  in  vain.  Money  was  at 
length  tendered  with  a  profuse  liberality  j  but, 
though  no  man  ever  possessed  more  address  than 
Philip  in  rendering  his  bribes  acceptable,  the 
Theban  deputies  remained  honest  and  uncorrupt'^ 
ed,  firmly  maintaining  to  the  end  their  patriotism 
and  their  honour.  Philon,  the  chief  of  the  em* 
bassy,  answered  for  his  colleagues :  *^  We  are 
already  persuaded  of  your  friendship  for  us,  in- 
dependent of  your  presentSi  Reserve  your  ge- 
nerosity for  our  country,  on  which  it  will  be  more 
profitably  bestowed,  since  your  favours,  conferred 
on  Thebes,  will  ever  excite  the  gratitude  both 
of  that  republic  and  its  ministers."  " 
liiilip  cor-  Demosthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  reply,  as 
deceiTM  becoming  rathertheambassadors  of  Athens.  But 
Smi^dT  *^^se  ministers,  though  one  object  of  their  com- 
bMaadon*  mission  was  to  save  the  Grecian  state  which  the 

7*  Demofth.  de  faka  Legatbne. 
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Thebans  wished  to  destroy,  discovered  neither  in-  c  h  a  p. 
tegrity  nor  spirit  All  of  them,  but  Demosthenes  ^^^^^^' 
himsdf,  accepted  the  presents  of  the  King  of 
Macedon,  who  found  little  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing men,  thus  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  that 
he  pitied  the  Phocians ;  that  he  respected  Athens ; 
that  he  detested  the  insolence  of  Thebes ;  and 
that,  should  he  ever  proceed  to  the  straits  of 
Hiermopylae,  his  expedition  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  that  state  than  to  its  enemies.  At 
present  however  he  observed,  that  he  had  private  • 
reasons  for  managing  the  friendship  of  a  people 
who  set  no  bounds  to  their  resentment  From 
such  motives  he  had  hitherto  declined  ratiiying 
the  peace  with  Athens ;  but  this  measure  he 
would  no  longer  defer.  He  only  entreated, 
that,  to  save  appearances  with  the  Thebans,  the 
name  of  the  Phocians  might  be  omitted  in  the 
'  treaty.  This  arduous  work  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  conclusion ;  and  for  the  more  secrecy,  trans- 
acted in  a  place  which  Demosthenes  calls  a 
tavern,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Pollux,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  PhersB.  The  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors took  leave,  affecting  to  be  persuaded 
(perhaps  persuaded  in  reality)  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  King  of  Macedon.  About  the  same 
time  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  departed,  but 
with  far  less  satisfaction.  They  eitherperceived, 
from  the  beginning,  the  artifices  of  the  prince 
with  whom  they  came  to  treat,  or  at  least  made 
such  a  report  to  Archidamus,  as  convinced  him 
that  his  republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expect 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  in- 
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CHAP,  terest,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Phocians ;  and 
XXXV.  ^  ^^^  should  the  Spartans  persist  in  thiir  claim  to 
the  superintendanceof  the  Delphic  temple,  they 
must  prepare  to  assert  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Philip^         Archidamus  raised  an  army  fbr  this  purpose, 
lettc/tto     and  marched  towards  the  straits.     But  the  in- 
theAthe-  ^^igQ^g  Qf  Philip,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
relate,  rendered  bis  hostility  as  impotent  as  his 
negociations  had  been  fruitless.    From  Thessaly 
that  prince  had  already  sent  a  letter  to  the  Athe- 
.  nians,  couched  in  the  most  artful  terms.     He 
expressed  his  profound  respect  for  the  state,  and 
his  high  esteem  for  its  ambassadors }  declaring 
that  he  should  omit  no  opportunity  of  proving 
how  earnestly  he  desired  to  promote  the  pro- 
sperity and  glory  of  Athens.    He  requested  that 
the  means  might  be  pointed  out  to  him,  by  which 
he  could  most  effectually  gratify  the  people.     Of 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  and  alliance  he  was 
careful  to  make  no  mention:   but  afler  many 
other  general  declarations  of  his  good-will,  he 
entreated  them  "  not  to  be  offended  at  his  de- 
taining their  ambassadors,  of  whose  eloquence 
and  abilities  he  wished  to  avail  himself  in  settling 
the  aflkirs  of  Thessaly."  ^ 
^•chines       Soou  aflerwards  these  ambassadors  returned 
SLount  of  home;  and  having  given  an  account  of  their  ne- 
b^^u^the  S^^**^^^°  *^  ^^^  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  with 
Athenian   Very  little  Satisfaction  to  that  select  body,  they 
assembly.    ^^^^  appeared   before   the    popular,  assembly, 
^schines  first  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  in  an 
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elaborate  and  artfiil  discourse,  set  forth  the  ad-  c  H  A  p. 
vantages  resultuig  from  his  successful  embassy,  ^-^^^^^^ 
in  which  he  had  persuaded  Philip  to  embrace  pre- 
cisely those  measures  which  the  interest  of  Athens 
required.  That,  now,  the  people  had  peace  in- 
stead of  war,  and  that,  without  harassing  them- 
selves by  military  expeditions,  they  had  only  to 
remain  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the  amusements 
of  the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  learn 
that  Philip  had  passed  Thermopylae,  to  take  ven- 
geance, not  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  the  Thebans, 
who  had  been  the  real  authors  of  the  war,  and 
who,  having  entertained  a  design  of  seizing  the 
temple,  were  not  the  less  culpable  (as  had  been 
proved  to  Hiilip)  because  theyJiad  failed  in  this 
impious  purpose.  That  the  Boeotian  allies  of 
Thespiae  and  Platsea,  whose  hatred  to  Thebes  was 
as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to. Athens  was 
sincere,  would  be  restored  to  their  pristine  strength 
and  splendour.  That  the  Thebans,  not  the  Pho- 
cians, would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  repair  the 
fatal  effects  of  sacrilege  and  profanation.  That 
the  magistrates  of  Thebes  foresaw  the  hostility  of 
Philip,  and  well  knew  by  whom  it  had  been  ex- 
cited. "  They  have  therefore,**  said  iEschines, 
"  devoted  me  to  destruction,  and  actually  set  a 
price  upon  my  head.  The  people  of  Euboea  are 
equally  alarmed  by  our  accommodation  with  Phi- 
lip, not  doubting  that  their  island  will  be  restored 
to  us  as  an  equivalent  for  Amphipolis.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  advantages  of  the  treaty:  another 
point  of  still  higher  importance,  a  point  of  the 
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CHAP,  most  intimate  concern  to  the  public,  has  been  se- 
"^i\    '^  cured.    But  of  this  I  shall  speak  at  another  time, 
since  at  present  I  perceive  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  certain  persons  ready  to  break  forth.*'    The 
advantage  hinted  at,  with  such  significant  obscu- 
rity^  was  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  a  considerable 
city  on  the  Athenian  frontier  which  had  been 
long  subject  to  Thebes. 
The  iuspi-      This  specious  harangue,  so  flattering  to  the  in- 
Demot     dolence  and  vain  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was 
riScuied    ^^^^^ved  with  general  approbation,  notwithstand- 
by  hb  col-  ing  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  who  declared 
leagues,      ^j^^^  j^^  knew  nothing  of  all  those  great  advan- 
tages promised  by  his  colleague;  and  that  he 
did  not  expect  them.    iEschines  and  Fhilocrates 
heard  him  with  the  supercilious  contempt  of  men 
in  possession  of  a  secret  with  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted.    But  when  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
tinue his  discourse,  ia.nd  to  expose  their  artifice 
and  insincerity,  all  was  clamour,  indignation,  and 
insult     iEschines  bade  him  remember,  not  to 
claim  any  share  of  the  rewards  due  to  the  import- 
ant services  of  his  colleagues.     Fhilocrates^  with 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  said,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  hopes  ^f  Demosthenes  were  less  sanguine 
than  his  own,  "since  he  drinks  water;  I  wine.** 
This  insipid  jest  was  received  with  loud  bursts 
of  laughter  and  applause,  which  prevented  the 
assembly  from  attending  to  the  spirited  remon- 
strances of  Demosthenes.     A  motion  was  made, 
and  agreed  to,  for  thanking  Philip  for  his  equit- 
able and  friendly  intentions,  as  well  as  for  ra- 
tifying a  perpetual  peace  jand  alliance  between 
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Athens  and  Macedon.    In  the  same  decree  it  was.  c  H  A  p. 
determined  that  tlie  Phocians  should  submit  to  v  ^f  ^7^^ 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  under  pain  of  incur-, 
ring  the  displeasure  of  the  republic.  ^* 

These  articles,  together  with  the  secret  mo-i  Themc- 
tives  which  produced  them,  were,  by  the  emissa-  ph*uip^i 
ries  of  Philip,  immediately  communicated  to  the  artifices 
Phocian  ambassadors  then  residing  at  Athens  ;.  AthenUms 
who,  transported  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  jj^pj,^ 
^verting  the  calamities  which  long  threatened  danam- 
their  country,  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  the  at  Athenti 
agreeable  intelligence  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  concluded,  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that,  however  Philip  might  deceive  the 
Phocians,  the  ministers  of  Athens  could  never 
be  so  bold  as  publicly  to  deceive  the  Athenians ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  could  no  longer  enter- 
tain any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  favourable  dis-    *  * 
position  of  the  King  of  Macedon.     This  belief  which 
was  so  firmly  established,  that  when  Archidamus  p^^^^ 
marched  into  Phocis  at  the  head  of  an  army  in,  reject  the 
order  to  defend  the  temple  against  Philip,  the. 
Phocians  rejected  his  assistance,  observing,  that, 
they  feared  for  Sparta  much  more  than  for  them-, 
selves;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
into  Peloponnesus.  * 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his 
grand  enterprise.  Halus,  long  besieged,  had 
submitted  to  the  united  arms  of  Parmenio  and 
his  own.  Fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Ma-, 
cedon.  The  Athenians  were  appeased ;  .  the, 
Lacedaemonians  had  retired;  the  Phocians  were 
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CHAP,  imposed  on ;  the  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and  Lo- 
XXXV.  CTians,  were  ready  to  follow  his  standard.  One 
obstacle  only  remained,  and  that  easy  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Phaleucus,  who  commanded  eight 
thousand  mercenaries,  still  kept  possession  of 
Nicasa.  But  a  man  who  had  betrayed  the  inte- 
rest of  his  own  republic,  could  not  be  very  obsti- 
nate in  defending  the  cause  of  Greece.  Philip 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  him,  in  order  to 
get  .possession  of  Nicaea^^  without  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  the  Tliermo- 
pylae  j  and  while  this  transaction  was  going  for- 
ward, wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  Athenians, 
full  of  cordiality  and  affection. 

He  suspected  the  dangerous  capriciousness  of 
a  people  whose  security  might  yet  be  alarmed ; 
and  whose  opposition  might  still  prove  fatal  to 
his  designs,  should  they  either  march  forth  to  the 
straits,  or  command  their  admiral  Proxenus,. 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Opuntian  gulph,  be- 
tween Locris  and  Euboea,  to  intercept  the  Mace- 
donian convoys ;  for,  the  frontiers  both  of  Phocis 
and  Thessaly  having  long  lain*  waste  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  received  his 
provisions  chiefly  by  sea.  The  seasonable  profes- 
sions of  fiiendship,  contained  in  the  King's  letters, 
not  only  kept  the  Athenians  firom  listening  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Demosthenes,  but  prevailed 
on  them  to  send  northward  that  orator,  together 
with  jEschines,  and  several  others,  whose  advice 
and  assistance  Philip  affected  to  desire  in  settling 
the  arduous  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

7*  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  455. 
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Demosthenes  saw  throuirh  the  artifice  of  his  c  h  a  p. 
enemies,  for  withdrawing  him,  at  this  important  v  ^ 

crisis,  from  his  duty  in  the  assembly  i  he  there- 
fore absolutely  refUsed  the  commission.  j£s- 
chines,  on  pretence  of  sickness,  staid  at  home  to 
watch  and  counteract  the  measures  of  his  rival. 
The  other  ambassadors  departed,  in  compliance 
with  the  request-pf  Philip,  and  the  orders  of  their 
republic,  and  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  treaty  fulfilled, 
which,  they  had  been  taught  to  believe,  would 
be  attended  with  cofasequences  equally  advanta- 
geous and  honourable.  ^ 

While  the  ambassadors  travelled  through  Eu-  Disasteri 
boea,  in  their  way  to  join  the  King  of  Macedon,  cusandlbu 
they  learned,,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  ^^Wowers. 
wonderful  events  that  had,  been  transacted. 
Phaleucus  had  been  persuaded  to  evacuate 
Nicaea.  He  retired  towards  Peloponnesus,  anU 
embarked  at  Corintli,  with  a  view  to  sail  to  Italy, 
where  he  expected  to  form  an  establishment. 
But  the  capricious  and  ungovernable  temper  of 
his  followers  compelled  him  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Elis.  After  this  they  re-embarked, 
and  sailed  to  Crete,  where  their  invasion  proved 
fatal  to  their  general.  Having  returned  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Elians 
and  Arcadians.  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
survived  the  battle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  by  whom  they  were  shot  with  arrows  or 
precipated  from  rocks.  A  feeble  remnant  es- 
caped to  their  ships,  but  perished  soon  afterwards 
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CHAP,  in  an  insurrection  which  they  had  exdted^  or  fo* 
^^^^^'   mented,  in  the  isle  of  Sicily.    The  destruction 
of  this  numerous  body  of  men  is  ascribed  by  an- 
cient historians  ^  to  the  Divine  vengeance  which 
pursued  their  sacrilege  and  impiety.    It  is  asto-' 
nishing  that  those  superstitious  writers  did  not' 
reflect  on  the  swifter  and  more  terrible  destruc- 
tion that  overtook  the  whole  Phocian  nation,  by 
whom  the  wickedness  of  Phaleucus  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  so  recently  condemned ;  and  by 
whom,  had  not  power  beeil  wanting,  it  would 
have  been  punished  with  an  exemplary  rigour. 
SSTof  die     P^P  having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
Amphic-    was  received  by  the  Phocians  as  their  deliverer. 
Sljiinst      He  had  promised  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Phocis;      Amphictyonic  council,  to  the  decisigns  of  which 
that  credulous  people  consented  to  submit,  well 
knowing  that  a  prince  who  entered  Greece  at  the 
headof  a  numerous  army  might  easily  controul  the* 
resolutions  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  fondly  believ- 
ing that  prince  to  be  their  friend.   The  deputies  of 
Athens  had  not  yet  arrived  i  those  of  the  southern 
republics  had  not  even  been  summoned.    The 
Locriai^,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  alone  com- 
posed the  assembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Phocis ;  acountry  which  they  had  persecuted  with 
relentless  hostility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.     The 
sentence  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
cruel  resentment  of  the  judges.     It  was  decreed 
that  the  Phocians  should  be  excluded  from  the 
general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for  ever  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  send  representatives  to  the 

7*  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  c.  20.  ghres  this  as  the  general  opinion. 
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council  of  Amphictvons :  that  their  arms  and  chap. 
horses  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ap4Uo ;  ^^  * 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  possession 
of  their  lands,  bu*  compelled  .to  pay  annually 
from  their  produce  the  value  of  sixty  thousand 
talents,  till  they  had  completely  indemnified  the 
temple ;  that  their  cities  should  be  dismantled, 
and  reduced  to  distinct  villages,  containing  no  ' 
more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at  the  distance  of  a 
furlong  firom  each  other;  and  that  the  Corin- 
thians, who  had  recently  given  them  some  as- 
sistance, should  therefore  be  deprived  of  the 
presidency  at  the  Pythian  games;  which  im- 
portant prerogative,  together  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  sufiirage  in  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
lost  by  the  Phocians,  should  thenceforth  be 
transferred  to  the  King  of  Macedon.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  Amphictyons,  having  made  ef- 
fectual these  regulations,  should  next  proceed  to 
procure  all  due  repairs  and  expiations  to  the 
temple,  and  should  exert  their  wisdom  and  their 
power  to  establish,  on  a  soUd  foundation,  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece.  ^ 

This  extraordinary  decree,  when  communis  ^^^^  j, 
cated  to  the  Phocians,  filled  that  miserable  people  ^^"^ 
with  such  terror  and  dismay,  as  rendered  them  by  the 
totally  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour  or  with  ^JJ^^ 
union.     They  took  not  any  common  measures  for  Oipp. 
repelling  the  invader ;  a  few  cities  only,  more  a!c.  347. 
diuring  than  tiie  rest,  endeavoured,  with  unequal 
strength,  to  defend  their  walls,  their  temples, 

7»  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  c,  59.  et  seq. 
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CH  A  P.  and  the  revered  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
feeble  resistance  was  soon  overcome ;  all  opposi- 
tion ceased,  and  the  Macedonians  proceeded  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  An!|)hictyonic  council 
with  inflexible  cruelty,  and  with  such  undis- 
turbed order  and  silence  as  seemed  more  dread- 
ful than  the  tumultuary  ravages  of  the  fiercest 
war.  Without  dropping  a  tear,  or  heaving  a 
sigh,  since  the  smallest  mark  of  regret  was  con- 
strued into  an  obstinacy  of  guilt,  the  wretched 
Phocians  beheld  the  destruction  of  their  ancient 
monuments  and  trophies,  their  proud  walls  le- 
velled with  the  ground,  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
divine  Cephissus  covered  with  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, and  the  venerable  cities  of  Daulis,  Peno* 
pens,  Lilaea,  and  Hyampolis, .  which  had  flou- 
rished above  nine  centuries  in  splendour  and 
prosperity,  and  which  will  ever  flourish  in  the 
song  of  Homer,  so  totally  burned  or  demolished 
as  scarcely  to  leave  a  vestige  of  their  existence.^ 
After  this  terrible  havoc  of  whatever  they  pos- 
sessed most  valuable  and  respected,  the  inha- 
bitants were  driven  like  herds  of  cattle  to  the 
settlements  allotted  for  them,  and  compelled  to 
cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  the  benefit  of 
merciless  and  unthankful  masters.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  three  years,  travellers,  who  passed 
through  Phocis  to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
melted  with  compassion,  or  shuddered  with  hor- 
ror, at  the  sight  of  such  piteous  and  unexampled 
devastation.  They  turned  their  reluctant  eyes 
from  the  shattered  ruins  of  a  country  and  a 

^  Pattsaniab  in  Phocic.  et  Diodorub,  1.  xvi.  c.  59.  et  acq. 
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peofle  once  to  illustrious ;  the  youth,  and  men  of  c  H  A  p. 
full  age,  had  either  perished  in  the  war,  or  J>een  ^^^^ 
dragged  into  captivity;  the  populous  cities  were 
no  more ;  and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited 
by  women,  children,  and  wretched  old  men, whose 
silent  but  emphatic  expressions  of  deep-rooted 
misery  exceeded  all  power  of  words  to  describe.®* 

The  unexpected  news  of  these  melancholy  Thenew» 
events  reached  Athens  in  five  days.     The  people  ev^ts*^ 
were  then  assembled  in  the  Piraeus  to  examine  v^odace 
the  state  of  their  harbours  and  shipping*     The  don  in 
<lreadful  intelligence  filled  them  with  constema-  ^^®"* 
tion.     They  imagined  that  they  already  beheld 
the  destructive  armies  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly, 
excited  by  the  inveterate  hostihty  of  Thebes, 
pouring  in  upon  their  northern  frontier,  and  over- 
whelming the  whole  country  with  havoc  and  de- 
solation.    A  decree  immediately  passed,  at  the 
motion  of  Callisthenes,  which  marked  the  utmoi^ 
danger  and  dismay.     It  was  resolved,  ^^  that  the 
Athenians,  who  usually  resided  in  the  country, 
should  be  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
that  those,  within  .the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
round,  should,  along  with  their  persons,  trans- 
port their  most  valuable  effects  into  the  city  or 
the  Piraeus;  that  those,  at  a  greater  distance, 
should  respectively  convey  themselves  and  their 
property  to  the  nearest  fortresses,  particularly 
Eleusis,  Phyl6,  Aphidna,  Sunium,  the  principal 
places  of  strength  in  the  Attic  territory.'*  ^ 

This  decree  shews,  that  terror  waa  the  first  phiiip 

writes  tho 
'*  Deroosthen.  et  ^schin.  de  falsa  Legal,  et  de  Coran. 
*«  Demosthcu.  de  falsa  Legati^  sect.  20. 
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CHAP,  movement  of  the  Athenians;  but  vengeance  was 
XXXV.    theg^^Qnd.     Reluctantly  cooped  up  within  their 
Atheoiani  walls  they  Called  aloud  for  arms:  levies  were 
Yei7^-^    prepared  for  the  relief  of  Phocis  ;  and  their  ad- 
^m  what  ''^^"^  Proxenus,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
he  bad      the  neighbouring  coast,  was  ordered  again  to 
^1!^^     direct  his  course  towards  that  country.  .  The 
King  of  Macedon  was  duly  attentive  to  those 
transactions,  of  which  he  had  been  regularly  in- 
formed by  his  emissaries.     He  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that  style  of  superi- 
ority which  the  success  of  his  policy  and  of  his 
arms  justly  entitled  him  to  assume.     After  ac- 
quainting them  with  his  treatment  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of  their 
preparations  for  supporting  that  impious  people, 
who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
cently signed  and  ratified  between  Athens  and 
Macedon.     He  exhorts  them  to  lay  aside  this 
unwarrantable    design,   which    could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  shew  the  iniquity  and  ex- 
travagance of  their  conduct,  in  arming  against  a 
prince,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  concluded 
an  alliance.     *^  But  if  you  persist,  know  that  we 
are  prepared  for  repeUing  your  hostilities  with 
vigour." 
The  Athe-      This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the  same 
a  deci^  time  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  from 
^^^.  ^  ^   Euboea,  and  brought  such  accounts  of  the  de- 

ceiyioff  the 

fugitive      struction  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  appeared  scarcely 
^odBn^   possible  to  afibrd  them  any  relief.     All  that  re- 
mained, was  to  save,  from  the  cruel  vengeance  of 
their  enemies,  the  miserable  wreck  of  that  unfor- 
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tunate  community.  The  Athenians  passed  a  de*  chap. 
cree  for  receiving  the  fugitives  with  kindness,  xxxv.^ 
and  for  providing  them  with  settlements  in 
Attica,  or  in  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the 
republic ;  a  resolution  which,  though  it  was 
founded  on  the  most  evident  duties  of  gratitude 
and  humanity  towards  ancient  and  faithful  allies, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  inexorable  wrath  of  the 
Thessalians  and  Thebans.  ® 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  Macedonian  PhiUpnro- 
partisans,  and  especially  iBschines  and  Philo-  ^Jjjia,^ 
crates,  whose  vain  assurances  had  beeii  attended  awinstthe 
with  such  fatal  effects,  had  just  cause  to  dread  yenffeance 
the  resentment  of  their  country*     The  former,  ^^^^n 
who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  this  dis-  Toes; 
graceful  scene  of  intrigue  and  delusion,  no  longer 
affected  sickness ;   he  forgot  the  threatenings 
denounced  against  him  by  Thebes;  he  disre- 
garded the  Athenian  decree,  prohibiting  any 
citizen  to  stir  from  the  walls  ;  and  having  waited 
for,  and  beheld  the  -destruction  of  the  Phocians 
with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may  believe  his 
adversary,  as  he  would  have  seen  the  conclusion 
of  any  ordinary  afiair,  which  concerned  merely 
his  pecuniary  interest,  he  repaired  to  Philip  to 
receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity.     ^Eschines 
accounts  for  his  journey  at  this  time  by  a  more 
honourable  but  less  probable  cause,  the  desire  of 
saving  the  feeble  and  unhappy  remnant  of  the 
Phocian  nation,  who  were  persecuted  to  extre- 

"  Demotthen.  et  ^schin.  de  felsa  Legat  sect  20. 
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CHAP,  mity  by  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  their  Gre* 
XXXV.  ^jj^^  £Qgg^  ^jjjj  protected,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Athenian  orator,  by  the  clemency  or  com- 
passion of  the  Macedonians.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  iEschines,  in  order  to  gain  merit 
with  his  countrymen,  whose  resentment  he  had 
so  highly  provoked,  opposed  an  inhuman  reso- 
lution of  precipitating  from  rocks  all  those  of 
the  Phocians  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  But  the  King  of  Macedon,  whose 
character  was  not  naturally  flagitious,  or  cruel 
without  necessity,  mqst,  of  his  own  accord,  have 
been  inclined  to  avert  such  an  atrocious  and 
bloody  sentence,  which  would  have  ruined  his 
fame,  without  promoting  his  interest, 
and  the  This  conclusion  appears  the  more  probable, 

againstthe  siucc,  wc  are  assurcd,  that,  upon  the  same  prin- 
Th^*^^  ciple,  but  with  far  less  success,  he  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  Boeotians.  Orcho- 
menus,  Coronae,  Hyampolis,  with  other  cities  of 
less  note  in  Boeotia,  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
ruin  of  their  Phocian  allies,  again  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Thebes;  a  republic,  always 
haughty  and  unrelenting,  whose  magistrates  on 
this  occasion  prepared  to  treat  the  rebels  with 
more  than  usual  severity.  Philip  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  injured  with  a  generous  ardour, 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Thebans.  His 
humanity,  whether  real  or  affected,  was  loudly 
extolled  by  his  partisans  in  most  republics  of 
Greece.  It  redounded,  however,  more  to  his 
own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  aflBicted 
Boeotians  ;  who,  being  expelled  from  their  own 
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country  by  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Theban  chap. 
tyranny,  sought  refuge  in  the  compassionate  v^^^^ 
bosom  of  Athens.  ^ 

Having  finished  the  sacred  war  in  a  manner  Macedon 
so  favourable  to  his  own  interest  and  ambition,  y^^^ 
Philip  convened  the  members  of  the  Amphic-  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  member  of 
and  assisted  in  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  {^i^^^y. 
offered  to  Apollo,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  oipp. 
divine  protection  of  their  councils  and  arms.  a.c.s46. 
The  name  of  the  pious  King  of  Macedon,  who 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  their  suc- 
cess, resounded  in  the  sacred  Paeans  sung  in 
honour  of  the  God.     The  Amphictyons  ratified 
all  the  transactions  of  that  prince,  erected^  his 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  a  solemn  decree,   the   kingdom  of 
Macedon  as  the  principal  member  of  the  Hel- 
lenic body.^     Philip  at  the  same  time  appointed 
deputies  to  preside  at  the  Pythian  games, .  the 
celebration  of  which  was  nearly  approaching, 
and  to  which  most  of  the  Grecian  states  hacL 
already  sent  their  represehtatives.     The  Athe- 
jnians,  stung  with  indignation  and  regret,   ab- 
stained from  this  festival.     An   embassy  was 
therefore  dispatched  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Amphictyons,  requiring  their  concurrence  with 
measures    recently    embraced  by  the  geijeral 
council  of  Greece  ;  and  remonstrating  against 
their  displeasure  at  the  aggrandisement  of  a 
prince  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  contracted 
an  alliance. 

^  Demosthen.'  et  JEschin.  de  falsa,  sect.  Legat  30. 
•*  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  60. 
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CHAP.      The  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  assembly^ 

XXXV. 

v,»^^'/  on  this  occasion,  shewed  the  full  extent  of  their 
Eroi  the  q^jj  foUy,  and  evinced  the  consummate  policy 
admit  diis  of  Philip.  They  acknowledged,  with  dejec- 
pretension.  ^^^  ^^^  anguish,  that  they  had  neglected  the 
many  opportunities  presented  them  by  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  their 
rival  J  that  the  time  of  acting  with  vigour  and 
boldness  was  now  no  more,  that  the  cause  of 
Greece  was  an  empty  name,  since  the  Greeks 
surrendered  their  dignity  to  the  King  of  Mace- 
don  J  and  that  it  became  their  own  republic  to 
xronsult  rather  its  safety  than  its  honour,  and  to 
maintain  peace  with  a  monarch  against  whom 
they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  wage  war. 
Even  Demosthenes*  recommended  this  reso- 
lution; lest,  says  he,  we  should  offend  those 
now  assembled,  who  call  themselves  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  against  our- 
selves* The  Thebans,  beside  ancient  causes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incensed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles ;  the  Locrians  and  Thessalians  resent 
our  protecting  the  Phocians ;  the  Argives,  the 
Messenians  and  Meg^opolitans,  are  displeased 
at  our  concurring  with  the  views  of  Lacedae- 
.  mon.  If  we  refuse  the  demands  of  Philip 
and  the  Amphictyons,  they  may  assault  us 
with  the  combined  arms  of  all  those  states, 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  resist  One 
point,  therefore,  is  necessary,  the  continuance 
of  the  present  peace ;  not  that  it  is  so  very  ex- 
cellent, or  so  worthy  of  you ;  but,  of  what  kind 
soever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  interest  of 

••  Deinosthen.  dc  Pace. 
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your  ajBairs,  that  it  never  had  been  concluded,  chap. 
than  that  now,  when  it  is  concluded,  you  should  ^^^^^* 
infringe  it.  This  opinion  was  universally  ap- 
proved :  Macedon  was  acknowledged  a  member 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  and  Isocrates,  an 
Athenian  of  the  highest  ^lerit  and  reputation, 
addressed  a  discourse  to  Philip,  in  which  he  ex- 
horted him  to  disdain  inglorious  victories  over 
his  countcjfmen  and  friends,  to  employ  his  au- 
thority to  extinguish  for  ever  the  animosities  of 
Greece,  and  to  direct  the  united  efforts  of  that 
country,  of  which  Macedon  now  formed  a  part, 
against  the  wealth  and  effeminacy  of  Persia,  its 
ancient  and  natural  enemy.  ^ 

Whether  these  exhortations*  proceeded  from 
the  virtuous  simplicity  which  did  not  suspect,  or 
from  the  insinuating  and  artful  policy  which, 
though  it  suspected,  hoped  to  avert,  the  hostile 
projects  ^  of  Macedon,  the  measures  of  Philip 
were,  doubtless,  taken  with  too  much  care,  and 
his  plans  founded  too  deep  and  firm,  to  be  shaken 
by  the  specious  eloquence  of  a  rhetorician.  He  ' 
had  long  meditated  the  invasion  of  Asia :  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  was  an  object  that 
might  well  tempt  his  ambition ;  but  neither  his 
own  passions,  nor  the  arguments  of  other  men, 
could  hasten,  retard,  or  vary  his  undeviating  pro- 
gress in  a  system  which  could  only  be  completed 
by  consolidating  his  ancient,  before  he  attempted 
new  conquests. 

^  Isocrat.  Orat  Philipp. 

^  See  the  life  of  Isocrates,  prefixed  to  my  translation  of  his  works. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 


Fomdation  qfPhiUppopolisand  Cabgla. — Pffihfs  Expe* 
ditiantollfyria. — Alexander  receives  the  Persian  Am^ 
bassadors.  —  Affairs  of  Greece.  —  Demosthenes  unmasks 
the  Designs  of  Philip's  Expeditions  to  the  Peloponnesus 
—  to  Epirus  —  to  Thrace.  —  Diopeithes  opposes  him 
with  Vigour.  —  T^e  Athenians  recover  Euboea.  —  Siege 
qfPerinthus. '- —  Philijfs  Letter  to  the  Athenians.  —  Ex- 
peditions  of  Chat^es  —  of  Phoeion — who  retrieves  the 
Athenian  Affairs  in  Thrace.  —  Phitij^s  Scythian  Expe^ 
dition.  —  The  Incendiei^  A^iphon.  —  PhiKp*s  Bin 
trigues  embroil  the  Affairs  of  Greece.  —  The  third  Sa^-ed 
War.  —  Philip  General  qf^the  Amphictyons^  —  ConfedC'- 
racy  against  that  Prince.  —  He  seizes  ElatacL.  —  Battle 
of  Charoncea.  —  His  Moderation  in  Victory.,  —  De^ 
mosthene^s  Oration  in  Honour  of  the  Slain. 

CHAP.  From  Im  intriirues,  Philip  had  derived  more  im* 

XXXVI  ^        '  ^r  .  ^ 

V  -^  _''  portant  advantages  than  he  could  have  gained 

Philip        by  ^  long  series  oi  victories.     The  ccmquest  of 

Greece;     GxeQce  was  lus  object  i  he  had  taken  many  pre- 

^^4]      liminary  measures  towards  effecting  this  purpose ; 

A.C.545.  '^hile  his  conduct,  sofiu*  from  exciting  the  jea^ 

lousy  of  those  fierce  republics,   acquired  their 

admiration  and  gratitude.     Instead  of  rousing 

the  dangerous  resentment  of  states  which  he  was 
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ambitious  to  subdue,  Philip  disarmed  the  hosti-  chap. 
lity  of  Athens,  and  threatened  with  tiie  ven-  ^^^^^• 
geance  of  combined  Greece,  the  only  republic 
that  appeared  forward  to  obstruct  his  designs. 
It  seemed  Jiigh  time,  therefore,  to  withdraw  his 
army  ;  to  set  bounds,  for  the  present,  to  his  own 
triumphs ;  nor  to  attempt^  with  danger,  effecting 
by  premature  force,  what  might  be  safely  accom^ 
plishqd  by  seasonable  policy.  Before  evacuating 
Greece,  he  took  care  to  place  a  strong  garrison  in 
Nicaea,  which  might  thenceforth  secure  his  free 
passage  through  the  straits  of  Thermopylae; 
Macedonian  troops  occupied  the  principal  cities 
of  Thessaly,  and  the  strongest  posts  of  Phocis. 
He  conducted  with  him  into  Macedon  eleven 
thousand  Phocian  captives;  an  acquisition  which 
he  regarded  as  not  the  least  valuable  fruits  of 
his  success ;  and  of  which,  on  his  return  home, 
he  determined  immediately  to  avail  himself. 

The  warlike  tribes  of  Thrace,  though  often  foundg 
vanquished,  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued,  poui^j^d 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  those  ^y^ » 
northern  barbarians,  Philip  built  two  cities,  Phi- 
lippopolis  and  Cabyla  \  the  first  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country,  on  the  confines  of  . 
mount  Rhodop6,  the  second  towards  the  east,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Haemus,  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant  from  each  other,   and 
almost   equally  remote  firom  the  Macedonian 
capital.     The  Phocian  captives,  blended  with  a 

»  Strabo^L  vii.  p.  118. 
L  3 
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CWAP.  due  proportion  of  Macedonian   subjects,   well 
\j^^2^  provided  with  arms  for  their  defence,  were  sent 
to  people  and  cultivate  those  new  settlements, 
whose  flourishing  conditions  soon  exceeded  the 
plants  a     expectation  of  their  founder*     At  the  same  time, 
thelsieof  Philip  planted  a  colony  in  the- isle  of  Thasos, 
Thasos.     ^hich  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  that  people  having  akeady  lost  possession  of 
the  gold  mines  at  PhiUppi,  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Thrace,  seemed  now  so  indifferent  about 
the  possession  of  Thasos,  that  their  transports 
were  employed  in  conveying  the  Macedonians 
tliither.2 
His&cpe-        In  such  occupatious,  chiefly,  Philip  employed 
i/iyria  ;*^    t^^  ^st  year  of  the  p^ace,  not  neglecting  to  com- 
oi^vmp.      piete  the  ornaments  of  his  capital  j  for  which  pur- 
A.  c.  344.  pose  he  borrowed,  as  formerly,  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  richest  citizens  of  Greece.     The  year 
following  he  made  an  expedition  into  Illyria,  and, 
at-ihe  expence  of  that  country,  extended  his  do- 
minions from  the  lake  Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian 
sea.     This  district,  about  sixty  miles  in  breadth, 
was  barbarous  and  uncultivated,  but  contained 
valuable  salt-mines,  which  hadoccasionedabloody 
warbetween  two  neighbouring  tribes.  While  Phi- 
lip was  absent  in  Illyria,  an  embassy  arrived  from 
Ochus,  King  of  Persia,  who,  alarmed  by  the  mag- 
nificent  reports  of  the  growing  greatness  of  Mace- 
don,  sent  the  most  trusty  of  his  ministers,  that,  un- 
derpretenceof  offeringto  Philip  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Great  King,  they  nught  examine 

"*  DeiQottb,  de  Ualoneso. 
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/with  their  own  eyes  the  strength  and  resources  chap. 
of  a  monarch,  which  were  represented  as  so  v^^?^ 
formidable. 

In  the  absence  of  his  father,  the  young  Alex-  ^"^|}«, . 
ander  did  the  honours  of  the  court ;  and  it  is  son  Alex- 
said,  that,  during  an  entertainment  given  to  the  *^^^  ^^^ 
Persian  ambassadors,  the  prince,  who  had  not  Persian 
yet  reached  his  twelfth  year,   discovered  such  dors?^^' 
manly  and  premature  wisdom,  as  already  an- 
nounced the  dawn  of  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
racter.'    Among  other   questions^  that  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  his  age,  he  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government,  and 
art  of  war  j  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign ;  the  distance  of  his  capital 
from  the  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  inter- 
vening roads.  *    Such  inquiries,  whatever  talents 
they  announced  in  the  young  prince,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  instructors ;  and  that  an  unbounded 
ambition  had  already  taken  possession  of  his 
youthful  mind.    The  ambassadors  heard  him  with 
astonishment,  and  exclaimed  with  that  freedom 

3  Plutarch  (in  Alexand.)  expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  sub-  ' 

ject :  ••  ir€  ciccfvss  (the  ambassadors)  eavfitfeivi  kcu  rrpf  Xtyoftarrp^ 
^tKnnra  tkuwrnra  iipifiw  irY^ur$€U  irpos  tijv  tb  iraiSos  ipfJiW  ««*  /Aeyo- 
XowfMytMovmpf** — Read  /ievaxo^ior,  and  then  the  sentence  may 
be  literally  explained  :  **  So  the  ambassadors  wondered,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  famed  abilities  of  Philip,  compared  with  the  spirit  and 
magnanimity  of  his  son.''  I  i^collect  not  having  met  with  /icyo- 
Mwpajfwffwri  in  the  writers  of  the  Socratic  age ;  but  it  is  a  good  word 
to  mark  the  character  of  a  person  *'  who  busies  himself  about  great 
objects." 

*  Plut.  in  Alexand. 

I.  s 
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PbiUp*8 
transac- 
tions in 
Thessaly, 
Euboea, 
and  Me- 
gara. 
Olymp. 
cix.  1. 
A.C.744. 


which  80  wonderfully  distinguishes  the  public 
transactions  of  ancient,  from  those  of  modem 
times,  "  Ours  is  a  rich  and  powerful,  but  this  will 
be  truly  a  wise  and  great  King."  • 

Philip  had  no  sooner  returned  from  Illyria, 
than  he  made  an  excursion  to  Thessaly,  and 
finally  settled  the  affairs  of  that  distracted  coun- 
try ;  having  taken  on  himself  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  and  having  divided  the 
territory  into  four  separate  governments,  in  order 
to  weaken  the  force  of  opposition,  and  to  render 
the  whole  province  more  patient  and  submissive 
under  the  dominion  of  Macedon.  •  While  PhiUp 
was  thus  employed  in  Thessaly,  his  agents  were 
not  less  active  in  confirming  the  Macedonian  au- 
thority in  the  isle  of  £ub€ca.  Nor  was  he  satis- 
fied  with  securing  his  former  acquisitions;  he 
aspired  at  new  conquests.  The  barren  and  rocky 
territory  of  Megara  divided,  by  an  extent  of  only 
ten  miles,  the  frontier  of  Boeotia  from  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  The  industrious  and  frugal  sim- 
plicity of  this  little  republic  could  not  defend 
its  virtue  against  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
Macedonian.  ^  Philip  gained  a  party  at  Megara, 
which  he  cultivated  with  peculiar  care ;  because, 
being  already  master  of  Boeotia,   Phocis,  and 


«  I  bate  used  a  little  freedom  with  the  words  of  Plutarch,  &i  6 
vws  4to9  fiemknn  luffmr  4  9t  4|KvrtpM  irXsinof •  Plut  Drat.  ii.  de 
Fortun.  Alexand. 

«  Dcmotdi.  Philipp.  iU. 

7  Demotth.  de  falsa  Legatione,  &  Ffiih'pp.  iii.  In  Philipp.  it.  be 
ipeakt  at  if  PUltp  had  made  some  opea  attempt  against  Megara^  in 
which  he  had  failed:  Taimjt  (scil.  Ev«oc»)  oXiywpevAcmiiy  McTopa 
4aA»  rrapantKpca^,  p.  54. 
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TtieSsaly,  th6  narrow  territory  of  the  Megarians  d  H  A  P. 
formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  free  t)a88age  v^^^i 
into  the  Peiopdhnesus,  the  aflSdrs  of  which,  at 
this  juncture,  particularly  attracted  his  regard. 

Itie  Lacede^monians,  repulsed  by  Philip,  whom  phigp  p^e- 
they  had  condescended  to  solicit,  rejected  by  P*^*^^ 
thiB  Phoclans,  whbm  they  offered  to  assist^  and  inferior 
having  lost  all  hopes  df  obtaining  the  guardian-  ^^oA 
ship  of  the  Delphic  temple,  totally  deserted  a  Peiopon- 
scene  of  action,   in  Which  they  could  expect  against  the 
neither  profit  nor  honour,  and  confined  their  ^Tof 
politics  and  their  arms  within  the  narrow  circle  SpiSta. 
of  their  own  peninsula.     For  almost  two  years, 
Archidamus  had  laboured  with  Undivided  atten- 
tion, and  with  liis  usual  address  and  activity,  to 
lextend  the  pretensions  and  the  power  of  Sparta 
over  the  territories  of  Messen6,  Argos,  and  Ar- 
cadia.    His  measures^  planned  with  prudence, 
and  conducted  with  vigour^  were  attended  with 
sucoess^  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent 
provinces  bore  with  much  regret  and  indigna- 
tion the  yoke  of  a  republic  which  they  had  for- 
merly spumed  as  oppressive  and  intolerable. 
*rheir  murmurs  and  discontents  were  inflamed 
into  hostility  by  the  Th^batii^,  eternal  enemies 
to  Sparta,  and  at  that  time  closely  allied  with 
the  King  of  Macedon.     *ro  this  monarch  thfe 
Thebans  sipplied,  requesting  him  net  to  permit 
the   destruction  of  thfeir  confederates  in  the 
Peloponnesus.      The  intrigues  and  money  of 
Philip  had  already  gained  him  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  that  country,  which  he  was  glad  of 
t  4 
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CHAP,  an  opportunity  to  augment.     To  justify  his  pro- 
XXXVI.   cggdings  for  this  purpose,  he  procured  a  decree 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  requiring  him  to 
check  the  insolence  of  Sparta,  and  to  protect 
the  defenceless  communities  which  had  so  often 
been  the  victims  of  her  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
Encouraged  by  this  resolution  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  impelled  by  hi^  own  ambition,  Philip 
sent  troops  and  money  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  prepared  to  march  thither  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  ® 
The  Co-         These  transactions  excited  new  commotions 
pitjimre  to  ^^^  alarms  throughout  most  countries  of  Greece. 
inteiTupt    The  Corinthians*,  jealous  of  the  power  of  a 
^  '  prince,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Phocian  war, 
deprived  them  of  their  ancient  prerogatives  and 
lionours,  and  who,  still  more  recently,  had  taken 
possession  of  X^ucas,  a  city  in  Acamania,  and 
of  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  both  colonies  of  Corinth, 
determined  to  oppose  his  passage  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Weapons  and  defensive  armour  were 
provided,  the  walls  and  fortifications  were  re- 
paired, mercenary  troops  were  levied,  the  citi- 
zens exercised  in  arms,  the  whole  republic  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  military  preparation  j  inso- 
much that  Diogenes  the-  Cynic,   who  lost  no 
opportunity  to  deride  the  follies  of  his  con- 
temporaries, beholding  with  just  contempt  the 
hurry  and  vain  bustle  of  the  effeminate  Corin- 
thians,  that  seemed  so  ill  calculated  to  con- 
tend with  the  active  vigour  of  Philip,  began  to 

*  Demosth,  de  Pace.  »  Ludan  de  Conscribend.  Histor. 
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roll  about  his  tub  ^^  lest  he  should  be  the  only  eu  ak 
person  unemployed  in  so  busy  a  city.  xxxvi. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  meanwhile,  not  less  Negocia- 
alarmed,  but  always  better  prepared  for  war,  so-  AthenI 
licited  the  assistance  of  Athens.  The  latter 
state  had  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength,  as  well  as  of  just  honour  and  respect, 
from  its  hospitable  reception  of  the  distressed 
exiles  from  Phocis  and  Boeotia.  It  derived  new 
consideration  and  lustre  from  the  general  con- 
gress of  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  Thebes,  Ma- 
cedon,  Argos,  Messen6,  and  Arcadia,  who,  after 
a  long  interval  of  time,  again  condescended  to 
assert  their  respective  claims  before  the  Athenian 
assembly.  The  Lacedaemonians  represented  the 
league,  formed  against  themselves,  as  alike  dan- 
gerous to  Athens  and  to  Sparta ;  that  the  ambi- 
tioii  of  Philip  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  par- 
tial conquest ;  his  imagination  already  grasped 
the  dominion  of  Greece  ;  and  now  was  the  only 
time  for  the  two  leading  republics,  who  had  ever 
mutually  assisted  each  other  in  seasons  of  cala- 
mity, to  make -a  firm  stand,  and  to  exert  their 
utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  tlieir  own  ind  the  pub- 
lic safety,  so  shamefully  abandoned  by  the  The- 
bans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponnesus.  "  The 
Thebans  joined  with  the  ministers  of  Philip  in 
exhorting  the  Athenians  ta  adhere  strictly  to 

*^  Auct  apud  Bnicker.  in  A^t.  Diogen.  He  has  collected  all  that 
18  written  for  and  against  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  Were  authors  less 
explicit,  the  moveable  habitation  of  this  philosopher  would  be  sufiL- 
cientlj  attested  by  ancient  monuments.  See  M^ockelmanj  d'Han- 
carville,  &c 

'*  Ox><m  TlihowQwii(T9.    Isocrat.  in  Archidam. 
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CHAP,  their  treaty  of  peace  recently  concluded  with  that 
AAAvi.^  prince  j  they  endeavoured,  by  art  and  sophistry^ 
to  varnish  or  to  palliate  such  deeds  of  fraud  or 
violence  as  could  not  be  altogether  denied ;  and 
laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  separate 
the  views  and  interests  of  Athens  and  Lacedae^ 
mon  on  this  important  emergency.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  inferior  states  of  Peloponnesus 
loudly  complained,  that  the  Athenians,  who  af- 
fected to  be  the  patrons  of  liberty,  should  favour 
the  views  of  Sparta,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
scourge  of  Greece.  They  represented  this  con- 
duct as  not  only  unjust  and  cruel,  but  contradic- 
tory and  absurd;  and  used  many  plausible 
arguments  to  deter  the  people  of  Athens,  who 
still  strenuously  asserted  the  freedom  of  Boeotia, 
from  taking  such  a  part  in  the  present  quarrel 
as  might  tend  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Peloponnesus- 
Artful  re-  The  Athenian  orators^  many  of  them  creatures 
S^r!i?thc  ^^  Philip*  charged  their  countrymen  not  to  break 
Macedo-  hastily  with  a  prince  with  whom  they  had  so  re- 
^Dsln'  cently  concluded  an  alliance,  nor  imprudently 
^^^^  renewa^bloody  and  destructive  ww,  out  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  extricated  with  so  much 
difficulty.  They  observed,  that  sdthough  the 
measures  of  Philip^  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  had  indeed  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
Thebans  than  to  tiie  Athenians,  he  had  consi- 
dered himself  as  bound  in  justice  to  chastise  the 
sacrilege  of  the  Phocians.  Nor  was  he  altogether 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations ;  sur- 
rounded by  the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  the  The- 
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ban  infantry,  he  was  compellied  to  treat  the  ene*-  chap. 
mies  of  those  states  with  a  severity  which  his  ^xxvi. 
own  feelings  disapproved.  But  the  time  had  ar* 
rived,  when  he  might  act  with  more  indepen- 
dence and  dignity ;  and  that,  could  any  credit 
be  given  to  report,  he  was  already  preparing  to 
rebuUd  the  ruined  cities  of  Phocis,  and  to  fortify 
Elatsea,  on  the  frontier  of  that  territory,  by  whidi 
means  he  might  thenceforth  restrsdn  and  bridle 
the  insolent  cruelty  of  Thebes.  These  observ* 
ations,  however  improbable,  received  great  force 
from  the  peaceful,  or  rather  indolent  disposition 
of  the  people,  who,  though  they  heard  with 
pleasure  those  who  magnified  their  ancient  gran- 
deur, and  inveighed  against  the  injustice  and  am- 
bition of  Philip,  were  averse  to  employ  either 
their  money,  or  their  personal  service,  in  such 
active  measures  as  could  alone  set  bounds  to 
the  Macedonian  encroachments.) 

Demosthenes,  last,  arose,  and.  pronounced  a  Answer^ 
discourse,  which  the  King  of  Macedon  is  said  to  ^J^^^" 
have  read  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  admir- 
ation. ^  **  When  you  hear  described,  men  of 
Athens !  the  continual  hostilities  by  which  Philip 
violates  the  peace,  I  observe  that  you  approve 
the  equity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  support 
the  rights  of  the  republic :  but  while  nothing  is 
done  on  account  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
listen  to  such  speeches,  our  affitirs  are  brought  to 
such  a  pass,  that  the  more  clearly  we  convict 
Philip  of  perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hostile  de- 

"  Plot  in  YtL  Demosth.  in  lib.  de  Dec.  Orator. 
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CHAP,  signs  against  Greece,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 

xxxvL   pi^pQgg  any  seasonable  advice.     The  cause  of 

this  difficulty  is,  that  the  encroachments  of  am- 

bition  must  be  repelled,  not  bywords  but  by 

deeds.     If  speeches  and  reasoning  sufficed,  we 

should  long  ere  now  have  prevailed  over  our  ad* 

versary.     But  Philip  excels  in  actions  as  much 

as  we  do  in  arguments ;  and  both  of  us  obtain 

the  superiority  in  what  forms  respectively  the 

chief  object  of  our  study  and  concern  j  we  in  our 

assemblies,  Philip  in  the  field. 

He  ex-  «  Immediately  after  the  peace,  the  King  .of 

m^tfure^    Macedou  became  master  of  Phocis  and  Thermo- 

and  points  pylae,  and  made  such  an  use  of  these  acquisitions 

out  the        ^^"^       .      ,    1      .  /»  ^,    ,  ^     ^  T 

da^erous   as  smted  the  interest  of  Thebes,  not  of  Athens. 

pSjfp^^^  Upon  what  prmciple  did  he  act  thus?  Because, 
governed  in  all  his  proceedings,  not  by  the  love  of 
peace  or  justice,  but  by  an  insatiable  lust  of  power, 
he  saw  the  impossibility  of  bending  the  Athenians 
to  his  selfish  and  tyrannical  purposes.  He  knew 
that  the  loftiness  of  their  character  would  never 
stoop  to  private  considerations,  but  prefer  to  any 
advantage  that  he  might  offer  them,  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  of  honour ;  and  that  neither  their  pene- 
tration, nor  their  dignity,  could  ever  be  prevailed 
on  to  sacrifice  to  a  partial  and  temporary  interest, 
the  general  safety  of  Greece ;  but  that  they  would 
fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy  with  the 
same  zeal  as  for  their  own  walls.  The  Thebans 
he  judged  (and  he  judged  aright)  to  be  more 
assailable ;  he  knew  their  folly  and  their  meanness 
to  be  such,  that  provided  he  heaped  benefits  on 
themselves,  they  would  assist  him  to  enslave  their 

14 
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neighbours.     Upon  the  same  principle  he  now  chap. 
cultivates^  in  preference  to  yours,  the  friend- 
ship of -the  Messenians  and  Argives  j  a  circum- 
stance, Athenians  !   which   highly  redounds  to 
your  honour,  since  Philip  thus  declares  his  per- 
suasion,  that  you  alone   have  penetration  to 
discern,  and  virtue  to  oppose,  his  designs ;  that 
you  foresee  the  drift  of  all  his  negociations  and 
wars,  and  are  determined  to  be  the  incorruptible 
defenders   of  the   common   cause.      Nor  is  it 
without  good  grounds  that  he  entertains  such  an 
honourable  opinion  of  you,  and  the  contrary  of 
the  Thebans  and  Argives.     When  the  liberties 
of  Greece  were  threatened  by  Persia,  as  they 
now  are  by  Macedon,  the  Thebans  basely  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  the  invadersr;  the  Argives 
did  not  oppose  their  arms ;  while  the  magnani- 
mous patriots,  from  whom  you  are  descended, 
spumed  offers,  highly  advantageous,  made  them 
by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  ancestor  of  Philip, 
who  acted  as  the  ambass£(dor  of  Persia  j  and, 
preferring  the  public  interest  to  their  own,  pro- 
voked the  devastation  of  their  territory,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  capital,  and  performed  in 
defence  of  Greece,  those, unrivalled  exploits  of 
heroism  which  can  never  be  celebrated  with  due 
praise*     For  such  reasons,  Philip  chooses  for  his 
allies,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Messen^  rather  than 
Athens  and  Sparta.     The  former  states  possess 
not  greater  resources  in  money,  fleets,  harbours, 
and  armies;  they  have  not  more  strength^  but 
less  virtue.    Nor  can  Philip  plead  the  justice  of 
their  cause  j    since,  if  Chserona&a  and  Orcho- 
menus  are  justly  subject  to  Thebes,  Argos  and 
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CHAP.  Messen6  are  justly  subject  to  Lacedasmon  ;  nor 
^^^^^^  could  it  be  equitaJ^le  to  enslave  the  inferior  cities 
of  Boeotia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  those  of 
Peloponnesus  to  rebel. 

'*  But  Philip  was  compelled  to  this  conduct 
(for  this  is  the  only  remaining  alignment  that  can 
be  alleged  in  his  defence).  *  Surrounded  by 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  Theban  in&ntry,  he 
was  obliged  to  assist  allies  whom  he  distrusted^ 
and  to  concur  with  measures  which  he  disap* 
proved.  Hence  the  severe  treatment  of  Phocis, 
hence  the  cruel  servitude  of  Orchomenus  and 
ChaBronasa.  The  King  of  Macedon,  being  now 
at  liberty  to  consult  the  dictates  of  his  own  hu- 
manity and  justice,  is  desirous  to  re-establish  the 
republic  of  Phocis  ;  and,  in  order  to  bridle  the 
insolence  of  Thebes,  actually  meditates  the  for- 
tifying of  Elatasa.'  This,  indeed,  he  meditates, 
and  will  meditate  long.  But  he  does  not  medi* 
tate  the  destruction  of  Lacedaemon*  For  this 
purpose  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has  sent  his 
mercenaries,  he  is  prqiared,  himself,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  His  present 
transactions  sufficiently  explain  the  motives  of 
his  past  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  he  acts 
from  system,  and  that  his  principal  batteries  are 
erected  against  Athens  itself.  How  caa  it  be 
otherwise?  He  is  ambitious  to  rule  Greece; 
you  alone  are  able  to  thwart  his  measures.  He 
has  long  treated  you  unworthily  j  and  he  is  con- 
scious of  his  injuatice*  He  is  actually  contriving 
your  destruction,  and  he  is  sensible  that  you  see 
through  his  designs*  For  all  these  reasons  he 
knows  that  you  detest  him,  and  that^  should  he 
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not  anticipate  your  hostility,  he  must  fall  a  victim  chap. 
to  your  just  vengeance*     Hence  he  is  ever  active  ^^^^"^^ 
and  alert,  watching  a  favourable  moment  of  as- 
sault, and  practising  on  the  stupidity  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  Thebans  and  Peloponnesians ;  for  if 
they  were  not  stupid  and  blind,  they  might  per- 
ceive the  fatal  aim  of  the  Macedonian  policy. 
I  once  spoke  '^  on  this  subject  before  the  Mes- 
senians  and  Argives ;  my  discourse,  which  was 
then  useless,  may  now  be  repeated  most  season- 
ably.    *  Men  of  Argos  and  Messene !  you  re- 
member the   time  when   Philip    caressed  the 
Olynthians,  as  he  now  does  you:  hoW  highly, 
do  you  think,  that  infatuated  people  would  have 
been  offended,  had  any  man  talked  against  the 
benefactor,  who  had  generously  bestowed  on 
them  Anthemus  and  Fotida&a?   Had  any  man 
warned  them  against  the  dangerous  artifices  of 
Philip^  would  they  have  listened  to  hiB  adtice  ? 
Yet,  after  enjoying  for  a  moment  the  territory  of 
their  neighbours,  they  were  for  ever  despoiled  of 
their  own.     Inglorious  was  their  fell  j  not  con- 
quered only,  but  betrayed  and  sold  by  each  other. 
Turn  your  eyes  to  the  Thessalians.    When  Philip 
expelled  their  tyrants,^  could  the  Thessalians  ever 
conjecture  that  the  same  prince  would  subject 
them  to  the  creatures  of  Macedon,  still  wore^ 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  ?    When  he  rc^ored 
them  to  their  seat  and  suffirage  in  the  Amyphic-> 
tyonic  council,  could  they  have  been  persuaded 
that  he  would  one  day  derive  them  of  iiy^ 
managemeat  c^  their  own  revenues  ?  As  to  you^ 

*3  During  his  embaMy  to  Peloponnesus,  mentioned  above. 
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CHAP.  Messenians  and  Argives!  you  have  beheld  Philip 
V   -^     0  smiling  and  deceiving ;   but,  beware !  pray  to 
Heaven,  that  you  may  never  behold  him  insult- 
ing, threatening,  and  destroying.     Various  are 
the  contrivances  which  communities  have  dis- 
covered for  their  defence  j  walls,  ramparts,  bat- 
tlements, all  of  which  are  raised  by  the  labour 
of  man,  and  supported  by  continual  expence  and 
toil.     But  there  is  one  common  bulwark,  which 
only  the  prudent  employ,  though  alike  useful 
to  all,  especially  to  free  cities  against  tyrants* 
What  is  that  ?  Distrust.    Of  this  be  mindful ;  to 
this  adhere  ;  preserve  this  carefully,  and  no  ca- 
lamity can  befall  you.*  "  " 
Impeach-        Demosthenes  then  read  to  the  assembly  the 
JBschines   Schedule  of  an  answer,  which  he  advised  to  be 
mtw?^'^^  given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  which  was  entirely 
favourable  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     At  the  same 
time  he  beseeched  his  countrymen  to  deliberate 
with  firmness,  yet  with  temper,  on  the  means  by 
which  they  might  resist  the  common  enemy  j 
"  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had  exhorted  them 
to  maintain  peace,  as  long  as  that  seemed  pos- 
sible ;  but  peace  was  no  longer  in  their  power  j 
Philip  gradually  carried  on  a  vast  system  of 
hostile  ambition,  dismembering  their  possessions, 
debauching  their  allies,  paring  their  dominions 
all  around,  that  he  might  at  length  attack  the 
centre,  unguarded  and  defenceless.'*     Had  the 
orator  stopped  here,    his  advice  might   have 
been  followed  with  some  useful  consequences. 
But  in  declaiming  against  the  encroachments 
"^of   Macedon,    his    resentment    was    naturally 

*«  Demosthen.  Orat.  ii.  in  Philipp. 
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inflamed  against  Riilocrates,  ji^chines,  and  chap. 
their  associates,  whose  perfidious  machinations  v~^^^ 
had  produced  the  public  danger  and  disgrace. 
He  strongly  recommended  to  the  injured  peo- 
ple to  impeach,  condemn,  and  consign  to  due 
punishment  those  detestable  traitors.  This  coun- 
sel was  not  given  in  vain  to  the  litigious  Athe- 
nians, who  were  better  pleased  to  attend  the 
courts  of  justice  at  home  than  to  march  into 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  city  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  trials  and  accusations.  Philocrates  was 
banished  ^\  and  JEschines  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate,  by  exposing  the  profligate  life  of  his 
accuser  Timarchus.  ** 

Philip,  meanwhile,  unopposed  and  unobserved  PWHp  set* 

u      r.'  '  v  i-u  ri    ties  the  af.^ 

by  his   enemies,    was   sailing  with  a  powertul  fairs  of  the 
armament  towards   Cape   Tenarus,    the    most  Peiopon- 
southem  promontory  of  Laconia.  Having  landed 
there  without  opposition,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  The  united 
army,  after  ravaging  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Lacedasmonian  territories,  besieged  and  took 
Trinasus,  a  maritime  city  pf  considerable  strength 
and  importance.     The  terror  occ€tsioned  among 
the  Spartans  by  these  misfortunes  was  heighten- 
ed by  extraordinary  meteors  in  the  air,  whose 
unusual  redness  seemed  to  presage  some  dreadful  . 
calamity.  *^     The  alarm  was  so  general,  that  it 
has  been  thought  worth  while  to  record  the  say- 
ing of  a  Spartan  youth,  who  remained  unmoved 

*&  ^schin.  in  Cteaiphon. 
*^  Ai^m.  in  JBschin.    Orat  in  Timarch. 
»7  Plin.  Hist  Nat,  1.  ii.  c.?6. 
VOL.  IV.  m 
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CHAP,  amidst  the  public  consternation*  Being  asked, 
XXXVI.  ,,  Whether  he  was  notafraid  of  PhiUp?*'— "Why/* 
replied  the  generous  youth,  **  should  I  fear  him ; 
he  cannot  hinder  me  from  dying  for  my  coun- 
try/**® But  this  manly  resolution  no  longer 
animated  the  great  body  of  the  Spartan  nation. 
Unable  to  meet  the  invader  in  the  field,  they 
sent  Agis,  the  son  of  King  Archidamus,  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  accommodation,  or  rather  to  submit 
their  whole  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians. The  young  prince  coming  alone 
and  unattended,  Philip  expressed  his  surprise. 
"What,  have  the  Spartans  sent  but  one  !'* — "  Am 
I  liot  sent  to  one?"  was  the  manly  reply  of 
Agis.  *^  This  was  the  expiring  voice  of  Spartan 
pride  j  for  the  King  of  Macedoh,  though  averse 
to  provoke  the  despair  of  a  people,  whose  slum- 
bering virtue  might  yet  be  re-animated  by  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  the  example  of 
Leohidas,  compelled  them  to  resign  their  pre- 
tended authority  over  Argos,  Messen6,  and 
Arcadia ;  and  settled  the  boundaries  of  those 
republics  in  a  manner  highly  a^eeable  to  the 
wishes  of  his  confederates.  Before  leaving  the 
Peloponnesus,  he  solemnly  renewed  his  engage- 
ments to  protect  thenvj  and,  in  return,  only 
required,  on  their  part,  that  the  magistracy  in 
Argos  should  be  entrusted  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus, 
and  M nasias ;  in  Arcadia,  to  Cercidas,  Hierony- 
mus,  and  Eucampidas;  in  Messen6,  to  Neon, 
and  Thrasylochus,  the  sons  of  Iphiades ;  men 
whose  names  would  merit  eternal  oblivion,   if 

«•  Fro»tin.  I.  iv.  c.  5.  »»  Plut  Apophth. 
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Demosthenes  iustly  branded  them  as  traitors* ;  chap. 

•  XXXVT 

but^  a  more  impartial,  and  not  less  judicious  . 
writer  ",  asserts,  that  by  early  espousing  the  in- 
terest of  Philip,  they  acquired,  many  important 
advantages  for  their  respective  communities; 
that  their  sagacity  having  foreseen  the  final  pre- 
valence of  the  Macedonian  power  and  policy 
over  the  weakness  and  folly  of  Greece,  they 
acted  wisely  in  courting  thfe  rising  fortune  of  a 
prince,  who  was,  at  length,  enabled  to  take  com- 
plete vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  a  vengeance 
which  the  Peloponnesians  escaped  by  their  owq 
prudence  and  foresight^  and  from  which  the 
Athenians,  after  long  provoking  it,  were  finally 
delivered  by  the  love  of  glory  and  magnanimity, 
which  regulated  the  conduct,  and  adorned  the 
victory,  of  Philip. 

Having  settled  the  afi^s  of  Peloponnesus,  PhUippub* 
the  King  of  Macedon  marched  through  that  ^JTco^ 
country  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  ™*^* 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  crowns 
and  statues,  the  usual  marks  of  public  gratitude 
and  admiration,  on  a.prince  who  had  generously 
rescued  them  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  Sparta. 
At  Corinth,  he  passed  some  days  in  the  house 
of  Demaratus,  a  man  totally  devoted  to  his 
service ;  and  assisted  at  the  games  and  showey 
festivals,  which  were  celebrated  in  that  city, 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  the 

**  Tlapa  yap  r<HS  ^XAif^ir,  0  rtffi,  oAAa  waffuf  6f»oms,  ^^pf»^  wpt^orw 
Kw  8flipo8o«co«r  kou  Otois  tj^ptof  tufOpuwmf,  ffW9^  yof9ff0ai,  Aarpf  alka  r^ 
wpoTtpqy  /Mfumrm  yeyorway.  These  traitors  are  named  in  Philipp.  iii. 
&  in  Orat  de  Corona. 

«*  Polyb.  ill.  72. 
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CHAP,  neighbouring  republics.     The  turbulent  Corin- 
^^^"^r  thians,  who,  besides  their  innate  hatred  of  kings, 
had  particular  causes  of  animosity  against  Philip, 
did.  not  conceal  their  sentiments ;  and  their  in- 
hospitable insolence  was  abetted  by  many  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  who  profited  of  the  liberty  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  occasion,  to  testify  their  rooted 
aversion  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  owe  their  freedom  and  their 
safety  to  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  tyrant, 
hismoder-  Philip  was  strongly  urged  by  his  courtiers  to 
punish  their  ingratitude ;  but  he  knew  how  to 
digest  an  aflfront  ^,  when  forgiveness  was  more 
useful  than  vengeance ;  and  repressed  the  un- 
seasonable indignation  of  his  attendants  by  ob- 
serving, with  admirable  patience,  "  Were  I  to 
act  with  severity f  what  must  I  expect  from  men, 
who  repay  even  kindness  with  insult  ?*'  ® 
Riiiipex.        Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth  by  the  nearest 
boundaries  Toute  iuto  Maccdou,  whcrc  he  continued  the 
^j^P|r"V  remainder  of  that  year,  directing  the  improve- 
theHaion-  mcuts  that  wcre  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom, 
o^^p,      and  inspecting  with  particular  care  the  educa- 
^*-  !•        tion   of   his  son   Alexander,  whose   capacious 
and  fervid  mind,    like   a  rich   and  luxuriant 
soil,  producing  promiscuously  flowers  and  weeds, 
strongly  required  the  hand  of  early  ^coltare. 
But  these  useful   occupations  did   not   divert 
his  attention  from   the  politics  of  neighbouring 
states.     He  extended  the  boundaries  of  Epirus, 

^  LoDginus  has  preserved  the  expression  of  Theopompus^  ^'  that 
Philip  could  easily  swallow  affronts.** 
«3  Pint,  in  Alexand.  ^  Plut.  ibid. 
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then  governed  by  his  brother-in-law  Alexander^  chap. 
the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  his  vassals,  ^^^^^ 
by  adding  to  that  little  principality  the  province 
of  Cassiopsea,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Elian  colonies.     At  the  same  time  he  exercised 
his  fleet  by  wresting  Halonnesus,  an  island  near 
the  coast  of  Thessaly,  from  the  hands  of  corsairs, 
and  kept  possession  of  his  conquest,   without' 
paying  any  regard  to  the  claim  of  Athens,  its 
ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign.  ^ 

Next  year  Philip  was  summoned  into  Upper  8«tt^  ^« 

rrii  ,  1     if.  n      t  ...    coinmo- 

1  brace  by  a  rebellion  of  the  petty  pnnces  m  tionsin 
that  country,  fomented  by  Amadocus  King  of  JSdpro- 
the  Odrysians.     The  warlike  tribes  of  that  great  tecu  the 

.  •  1    1*     1  •  Cardians. 

nation,  actmg  with  little  concert  or  union,  were  oiymp. 
successively  subdued ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the  ^^Qg^^ 
King  of  Macedon  seconding  his  usual  good 
fortune,  he  soon  ranked  the  most  obstinate  of 
his.  enemies  in  the  number  of  his  vassals  or 
courtiers.^  At  his  return  from  the  inhospitable 
wilds  of  Thrace,  he  received  into  his  protection 
the  city  and  republic  of  Cardia,  occupying  the 
neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  to  the  continent.  The  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula had  long  been  subject  to  the  Athenians, 
whose  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia  always 
set  at  defiance.  The  Athenians  had  lately 
strengthened  the  Chersonesites  by  a  new  colony, 
which  had  continual  disputes  with  the  Cardians 
about  the  extent  of  their  boundaries.  Matters 
had  actually  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Cardians 
were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  strength 

*5  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Halon.  ^  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  464. 
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and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  sea- 
sonably defended  by  the  Macedonian  arms.  ^ 

The  seizing  of  Halonnesus,  the  conquering  of 
Grecian  colonies  for  the  tyrant  of  Epirus^  above 
all,  the  open  assistance  given  to  their  inveterate 
enemies,  the  Cardians,  once  more  roused  the 
Athenians  from  their  lethargy.  These  fresh  in- 
sults brought*  back  to  their  recollection  the 
ancient  grounds  of  animosity,  and  the  manifold 
injuries  which  they  had  suffered  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  with  Macedon.  But  instead 
of  opposing  Philip  with  arms,  the  only  means 
by  which  he  might  yet  be  resisted  with  any  hope 
of  success,  they  employed  the  impotent  defence 
of  speeches,  resolutions,  and  embassies.  Their 
complaints  were  loiid  and  violent  in  every  coun- 
try of  Greece.  They  called  the  attention  of 
the  whole  confederacy  to  the  formidable  en- 
croachments of  a  Barbarian,  to  which  there 
seemed  no  end;  and  exhorted  the  Greeks  to 
unite  in  repressing  his  insolent  usurpation.  ^ 

Philip,  who  then  agitated  schemes  from  which 
he  wished  not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with 
the  Athenians,  sent  proper  agents  throughout 
Greece,  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  remon- 
strances of  that  people;  and  dispatched  to 
Athens  itself.  Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  a 
dariilg  and  vigorous  mind  ;  but  who  concealed^ 
under  that  passionate  vehemence  of  language 
which  seems  to  arise  from  conviction  and  sin^ 


«7  Demostben.  Orat  de  Halon.  p.  34.  et  Plut  in  Vit.  Eumen. 
^  Demosthen.  de  Chersoneso,  p.  55.  et  seq. 
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ceritXt  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  a  perfidious  heart,  chap. 
Python  had  long  ago  sold  himself,  and  as  far  as  y^"^^^', 
depepded  on  himself,  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, to  the  King  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he 
now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  senate  and  people 
of  Athens,  written  with  that  specious  moder* 
ation  and  artful  plausibility,  which  Philip  knew 
so  well  to  assume  in  all  his  transactions.  "  He  its  con- 
pifered  to  make  a  present  to  the  Athenians  of 
the  island  of  Halonnesus,  and  invited  them  to 
join  with  him  in  purging  the  sea  of  pirates :  he 
intreated  tliem  to  refer  to  impartial  aibitrators 
all  the  difierences  that  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  states,  and  to  concert  amicably 
together  such  commercial  regulations  as  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both.  He 
denied  that  they  could  produce  any  proof  of 
that  duplicity  on  his  part,  of  which  tliey  so 
loudly  complained.  That  for  .himself,  he  was 
ready  not  only  to  terminate  all  disputes  with 
them  by  a  fair  arbitration,  but  to  compel  the 
Cardians  to  abide  by  the  award ;  and  he  con- 
cluded, by  exhorting  them  to  distrust  those  de- 
signing and  turbulent  demagogues,  whose  selfish 
ambition  longed  to  embroil  the  two  countries, 
and  involve  them  in  the  horrors  of  war.''  ^ 

The  subtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  supported  Diopei- 
on  this  occasion  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  A^ian 
Python,  were  overcome  by  Hegesippus  and  De-  EJ*®™*  '"• 
mosthenes,  who  refuted  the  various  articles  of  acts  rigor- 
the  letter  with  great  strength  and  perspicuity,  ^^^t 
and  unveiled  the  injustice  of  Philip  with  such  Philip. 

^  Demosthea.  seu  Hegesipp.  de  Halon.  p.33..et  ieq, 
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CHAP,  force  of  evidence,  that  the  Athenians  resolved 
^^^'  upon  sending  a  considerable  armament  to  the 
Chersonesus,  to  protect  the  subjects  in  that  pe- 
ninsula.^ Diopeithes,  who  commanded  tiie 
expedition,  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  courage  and  enter- 
prise. Before  he  arrived  in  the  Chersonesus, 
Philip,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  letter  and 
intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper  Thrace. 
Diopeithes  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  act  with  vigour.  Having  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  Athenian  settlements  in  Thra,cey 
he  made  an  incursion  into  the  neighbouring 
country ;  stormed  the  Macedonian  settlements 
at  Crobyl^  and  Tiristasis ;  and  having  carried 
ofl^  many  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  booty, 
lodged  them  in  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus. On  this  emergency,  Amphilochus,  a 
Macedonian  of  rank,  was  sent  as  ambassador., 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  prisoners ;  but  Dio- 
peithes,  regardless  of  this  character,  ever  held 
sacred  in  Greece,  cast  him  in  prison,  the  more 
surely  to  widen  the  breach  between  Athens  and 
Macedon ;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  irrepar- 
able. With  equal  severity  he  treated  a  hendd, 
whom  he  had  takeri  in  his  late  excursion,  charged 
with  letters  from  Philip ;  which  were  sent  to 
Athens,  and  read  in  full  assembly.*' 
*^J^P^  The  King  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of  these 
Philip  cft-   hostilities  and  insults,  gave  free  scope  to  his  com- 

s®  DemoBthen.  seu  Hegesipp.  de  Halon.  p.  35,  et  acq. 
31  Epistol.  Philipp.  ct  Liban.  Argum.  in  Demosthen.  Orat  de 
Chersoneso. 
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plaints  and  threats ;  and  his  emissaries  had  an  chap. 
easier  game  at  Athens,  as  Dlopeithes  had  not  >52I^ 
only  violated  the  peace  with  Macedon,  but,  in  bal  to  min 
order  to  maintain  his  troops,  which  were  very  ^^' 
sparingly  supplied  by  the  republic,  levied  con- 
siderable contributions  from  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in   Asia.      The  partisans  of  Macedon 
inveighed  against  this  commander  as  a  robber 
and  pirate,  the  common  enemy  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians;  Philip's  letters  demanded  vengeance 
from  the  justice  of  Athens  j  if  not,  he  would  be 
his  own  avenger :  the  personal  enemies  of  Dio- 
peithes  joined  in  the  outcry,  and  insisted,  that 
such  a  daring  offender  ought  immediately  to  be 
recalled,  and  severely  punished.  ^ 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  undertook  to  He  is 
defend  the  accused  general,  whose  measures  he  ^^^^'^ 
warmly  approved ;  and  motives  of  private  friend-  ^  Demo*, 
ship  heightening  tlje  ardour  of  patriotism,  rank       ^ 
his  discourse  on  the  a£^rs  of  the  Chersonesus 
among  the  most   animated  and  interesting  of 
his  productions.     The  impeachment  of  Diopei- 
thes  he  ascribes  entirely  to  malice  or  perfidy, 
which  had  been  too  successfully  employed  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from 
the  main  object  of  their  concern,  the  continual 
encroachments  of  Philip,  to  unjust  complaints 
and  calumnies  against  their  fellow-citizen.    Dlo- 
peithes, if  really  in  fault,   might  be  brought 
home  to  answer  for  it  whenever  they  thought 
proper.     A  simple  mandate  from  the  republic 
could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him  to  his  duty.    But 

^  Demostben.  Oret.  de  Cbersoneso. 
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CHAP.  Philip,  the  public  enemy,  veho  was  continually 
^^^^^^  infringing  the  peace,  who,  antecedently  to  the 
expedition  of  Diopeithes,  had  oppressed  the 
Chersoneaites,  had  stormed  Serrium  and  Doris- 
cus,  how  was  Philip  to  be  restrained,  unless  they 
repelled  force  by  force  ?  Instead  of  recalling 
their  troops  from  the  Chersonesus  on  the  remon- 
strance of  a  crafty  tyrant,  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge himself  at  war  with  them,  till  he  assiaulted 
the  walls  of  Athen^  they  ought  to  exert  their 
utmost  ability  in  augmenting  the  army  in  that 
quarter.  Should  their  forces  be  withdrawn, 
Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of  winter,  or  the 
setting  in  c^  the  Etesian  winds,  to  fall  on  the 
Chersonesus.  Will  it  then  be  sufficient  to  accuse 
Diopeithes?  Or  will  this  save  our  allies?  **0, 
but  we  will  sail  to  their  relief/*  But  if  the  winds 
will  not  permit  you  ?  Even  should  our  enemy 
attack,  not  the  Chersonesus,  but  Megara  or 
Chalcis,  as  he  lately  did  Oreum,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  c^ose  him  in  Thrace,  tlian  to 
attract  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  ?  The  ex- 
actions demanded  by  Diopeithes  from  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  are  justified  by  the  example  of  all  his 
predecessors,. wh(H  according  to  the  strength  of 
their  respective  armaments,  have  always  levied 
proportional  contributions  from  thfe  colonies; 
and  the  people  who  grant  this  money,  whether 
more  or  less,  do  not  give  it  for  nothing.  It  is 
the  price  for  which  they  are  furnished  with  con- 
voys to  protect  their  trading  vessels  from  rapine 
and  piracy.  If  Diopeithes  employed  not  that 
resource,  how  could  he  subsist  his  troops,  he 

12» 
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who  receives  nothing  from  you,  and  who  has  chap. 
nothing  of  his  own?  From  the  skies?  No;  but  >5^^If> 
from  what  he  can  collect,  and  beg,  and  borrow. 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  pretended  con- 
cern for  the  colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  con- 
cern iot  their  country,  is  one  of  the  many  arti- 
fices employed  to  confine  and  fix  you  to  the  city, 
while  the  enemy  keeps  the  field,  and  manages 
the  war  at  pleasure?  That  such  traitors  should 
exist,  is  less  surprising  than  that  you  should 
patiently  receive  from  them  such  counsels  as 
Philip  himself  would  dictate.  For  what  else 
could  the  King  of  Macedon,  who  understands 
his  own  interest  so  well,  advise,  but  that  you 
should  remain  quietly  at  home,  decline  personal 
service  in  the  war,  deny  pay  to  your  soldiers, 
revile  and  insult  your  general?  When  a  man, 
hired  to  betray  you,  rises  up  in  the  assembly,  and 
declares  Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  be  the  cause  of 
your  calamities,  such  an  hypocrite  is  heard  with 
satisfaction.  You  despise  the  voice  of  him,  who, 
animated  by  a  sincere  love  for  his  country,  calls 
out,  *<Be  not  deceived,  Athenians!  Philip  is  the 
real  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes  and  disgrace." 
The  disagreeable  truth  renders  the  man  who  de- 
clares it  odious }  for  the  insidious  discipline  of 
certain  ministers  has  so  changed  your  principles 
and  characters,  that  you  are  become  fierce  and 
formidable  in  your  c6urts  of  justice,  but  tame  and 
contemptible  in  the  field.  You  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  hear  your  distress  charged  on  those  whom  you 
can  punish  at  home;  but  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  you 
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CHAP,  inust  oppose  with  arms  in  your  hands.  Yet, 
XXXVL  Athenians,  if  the  states  of  Greece  should  thus 
call  you  to  account  for  your  conduct:  *<  Men  of 
Athens,  you  are  continually  sending  embassies  to 
assure  us,  that  Philip  is  projecting  owr  ruin,  and 
titat  of  all  the  Greeks,  But  O,  most  wretched  of 
mankind!  when  this  common  foe  was  detained 
six  months  abroad  by  sickness,  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  did  you 
profit  by  that  opportunity  to  recover  your  lost 
possessions?  Did  you  restore  even  Euboea  to 
liberty,  and  expel  those  troops  and  tyrants  who 
had  been  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  directly 
opposite  to  Attica?  No.  You  have  remained 
insensible  to  your  wrongs,,  and  fiilly  convinced 
us,  that  were  Philip  ten  times  to  die,  it  would 
not  inspire  you  with  the  least  degree  of  vigour. 
Why  then  these  embassies,  these  accusations, 
all  this  unnecessary  ferment!'*  If  the  Greeks 
should  ask  this,  what  could  we  answer  ?  I  know 
not. 

"  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  ^eaker  by  asking.  What  ought  we 
to  do  ?  My  answer  is  sincere,  None  of  those 
things  which  you  do  at  present  I  explain  my 
opinion  at  greater  length,  and  may  you  be  as 
ready  to  receive,  as  to  ask,  advice !  First  of 
all,  you  must  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  firm  belief, 
that  Philip  has  broken  the  peace,  and  is  at  war 
with  your  republic:  that  he  is  an  enemy  to 
your  city,  to  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
to  all  those  who  inhabit  it,  and  not  least  to  such 
as  are  now  most  distinguished  by  his  favours. 
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The  fate  of  Euthycrates  and  Losthenes",  citizens  chap. 
of  Olynthus,  may  teach  our  traitors  the  destruc- 
tion that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  surren- 
dered their  country.  But,  though  an  enemy  to 
your  city,  your  soil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is 
chiefly  hostile  to  your  government,  which,  though 
ill  fitted  to  acquire,  or  to  maintain,  dominion 
over  others,  is  admirably  adapted  to  defend  both 
yourselves  and  them,  to  repel  usurpation,  and 
to  humble  tyrants.  To  your  democracy,  there- 
fore, Philip  is  an  unrelenting  foe,  a  truth,  of 
which  you  ought  to  be  deeply  persuaded ;  and 
next,  that  wherever  you  repress  his  encroach- 
ments, you  act  for  the  safety  of  Athens,  against 
which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries  are  erected.  For 
who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe,  that  the  cot- 
tages of  Thrace  (Drongila,  Cabyla,  and  Mastira), 
should  form  an  object  worthy  of  his  ambition  ; 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  them,  he  should  submit 
to  toils  and  dangers  j  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rye  and  millet  of  Thrace,  he  should  consent  to 
spend  so  many  months  amidst  winter  snows 
and  blasting  tempests ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  disregarded  the  riches  and  splendor  of  Athens ; 
your  harbours,  arsenals,  gallies,  mines,  and  reve- 
nues ?  No,  Athenians !  It  is  to  get  possession 
of  Athens,  that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  and 
elsewhere*  What  then  ought  we  to  do  ?  T^ar 
ourselves  from  our  indolence  y  not  only  sustain, 
but  augment,  the  troops  which  are  om  foot ;  that, 

33  See  above,  c.  xxxt. 
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c  H  A  P.  as  Philip  has  an  aimy  ever  ready  to  attack  and 

XXXVL  ^  J 

^  ^  _'  conquer  the  Greeks,  you  also  may  be  ready  to 

succour  and  to  save  them."  •* 
Swum"  ^^  ^  Worthy  of  observation  (because  nothing 
ventures  betrays  more  evidently  the  tyrannical  spirit  of 
propose  democracy),  that  Demosthenes  does  not  propose 
fonoT*'  "  *^®  ^"  ^  iotm^  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill  or 
decree,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  votes 
of  his]countrymen.  This  decree  must  have  been 
deposited  among  the  Athenian  archives ;  and,  if 
the  war  should  prove  unfortunate,  might  be  pro- 
duced at  some  future  time  for  the  destruction  of 
its  author,  whose  enemies  would  not  fail  to  al- 
lege this  instrument  as  a  proof  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned the  rupture  with  Philip,  and  all  the  cala- 
mities consequent  on  that  measure.  The  party 
accused  would,  in  that  case,  vainly  endeavour  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  votes  of  the  assembly, 
since  an  ordinary  court  of  justice  could  call  him 
to  account  for  misleading  the  people^,  and  punish 
him  with  banishment  or  death.  Demosthenes 
artfuUy  glances  at'  this  disagreeable  subject : 
«<  Rash,  impudent,  and  audacious,  I  neither  am, 
Athenians !  nor  wish  ever  to  become  j  yet  am  I 
actuated  by  more  true  fortitude  than  the  boldest 
of  your  demagogues,  who,  capriciously  distribut- 
ing honours  and  largesses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  capriciously  impeaching,  .condemning,  and 
confiscating  on  the  other,  have,  in  either  case,  a 

^  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Chcrsones.  p.  35.  et  seq. 

35  By  the  y^apn  wupwofAuv,    Vide  Demosth.  de  Coron.  paisim. 
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sure  pledge  of  impunity  in  the  flattery  and  arti-  CHAP, 
fices  by  which  they  have  long  seduced  the  public.  v»y^ 
The  courage  of  that  minister  is  put  to  an  easy 
trial,  who  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  your  perma- 
nent interest  to  your  present  ^gratification.  But 
he  is  truly  courageous,  who,  for  the  sake  of  your 
safety  and  glory,  opposes  your  most  favourite  in- 
clinations, rouses  you  from  your  dream  of  plea- 
sure, disdains  to  flatter  you,  and,  having  the  good 
of  his  country  ever  in  view,  assumes  that  post  in 
the  administration  in  which  fortune  often  prevails 
over  policy,  knowing  himself  responsible  for  the 
issue.  Such  a  minister  am  I,  whose  unpopular 
counsels  are  calculated  to  render,  not  myself,  but 
my  country  great." 

These  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  De-  The  Athe- 
mosthenes  not  only  saved  Diopeithes,  but  ani-  ^^^^r 
mated  the  Athenians  with  a  degree  of  *  vigour  common 
which  they  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  exerts  ^^^int 
A  fleet  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  j^^^*""** 
Callias,  who  seized  all  Macedonian  ships  as  law- 
ful prize,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  after  plundering  the  harbours  in  the 
Pelasgic  gulph.     A  considerable  body  of  forces 
was  sent  into  Acamania  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
Philip,  abetted  by  his  kinsman  and  ally,  Alexander 
of  Epirus.     The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Pe- 
♦  perathus,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  Athens, 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Halon- 
nesus.     Repeated  embassies  were  dispatched  to 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Euboeans,  exhortingthem 

36  vid.  Epist,  Philip. 
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CHAP,  to  throw  off  the  ignominious  yoke  of  Macedon, 
xxxvi.   ^^^  ^Q  unite  with  their  Grecian  brethren  against 
the  public  enemy.     Philip  was  not  unattentive 
to  these  commotions,  but  his  designs  against  the 
valuable  cities  on  the  Propontis  and  Thracian 
Bosphorus  ^  being  npe  for  execution,  he  was  un- 
willing to  allow  any  secondary  consideration  to 
divert  him  from  that  important  enterprise. 
P^P  ^  .    His  intrigues  and  bribery  had  gained  a  con* 
g^  posses-  siderableparty  in  Byzantium,  at  the  head  of  which 
wmtium^'  ^^  ^^  pcrfidious  Python,  whose  vehement  elo- 
•pd  Pe-     quence  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  multi- 
oiympj      tude.   A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  surrender  one 
JL  0.342,  ^^  *^^  gates  of  the  city  ;  the  Macedonian  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  hovered  round  j  but  the 
design  was  suspected  or  discovered,  and  Philip,  to 
sci'een  his  partisans  from  public  vengeance,  season- 
ably withdrew  his  army,  and  invested  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Perinthus.     The  news  of  these 
transactions  not  only  increased  the  activity  of 
Athens,  but  alarmed  Ochus  King  of  Persia,  who 
being  no  stranger  to  Philip's  design  of  invading 
his  dominions,  trembled  at  beholding  that  ambi- 
tious prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.     To 
remove  this  danger,  Ochus  adopted  the  same 
policy,  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  been 
successfully  employed  by  his  predecessors.  ^  The 
Persian  gold  was  profusely  scattered  among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  demagogues.     De- 
mosthenes, whose  patriotism  was  not  always  proof 

^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  et  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  22. 
s"  PlutinAlcxand. 
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against  an'  unworthy  alliance*  with  interest,  re-  c  H  ap 

•    •  XXXVI 

Joiced  at  being  paid  for  doing  what  he  considered  v^»^w 
as  his  duty.  At  Athens  his  invectives  were  louder 
than  ever  against  the  King  of  Macedon;  and  the 
aifeirs  of  Euboea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
erting himself  with  equal  zeal  in  that  island . 

The  factious  spirit  of  the  Euboeans  rendered  The  Athc- 
them  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of  "^"'^ 
remaining  quietly  under  the  government  either  Euboea. 
of  Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  al- 
ternately subject  The  recent  prevalence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  had  been  marked  by  many 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  city  of' 
Chalcis,  Oreum,  and  Eretria,  prepared  to  rebel, 
having  previously  solicited  assistance  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acamania,  Attica,  and  every  province 
of  Greece,  which  they  had  any  reason  to  deem 
favourable  to  their  views.  From  other  states 
they  brought  back  promises  and  hopes  j  from 
Athens  they  obtained,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Demosthenes,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Phocion.  The  orator  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion J  and  being  allowed  to  address  the  popular 
assemblies  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Euboea,  he  in- 
flamed them  with  such  animosity  against  Philip 
and  his  partisans,  that  little  remained  to  be  done 
by  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  general.  The 
Euboeans  every  where  took  arms  in  defence  ot 
their  freedom,  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were 
expelled  from  the  principal  cities,  and  driven 
from  one  post  to  another,  till  they  were  forced 

»  Plut.  in  Demosth. 
VOL.  IV.  "  N 
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C  HAP.  entirely  to  evacuate  the  island.     This  event  oc- 
xxxvL   oagioned  great  joy  at  Athens  j  and  the  principal 
The  merit  merit  was  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  who,  at  the 
Sienlw"acl  ^aotion  of  Aristonicus»  a  man  of  merit  and  emi- 
^owied^-  nence,  was  crowned  by  the  senate  and  people 
t)cca8ion.    with  a  golden  crown  j  which  honour  was  publicly 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  during 
the  representation  of  the  new  tragedies,  amidst 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  citizens,  and 
strangers.  ^ 
Circum-         The  loss  of  Euboea  was  ill  compensated  to 
whldien-   Philip  by  the  military  operations  against  Perin- 
p  ^rintW-    *^^1'  ^  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy  of  his 
ans  to       cQurage  Bxid  persevei-ance.    The  town  was  situate 
oLtinate    ^  ^®  slopiug  ridge  of  an  isthmus,  and  strongly 
defence,     fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  the  houses  and 
streets  rising  one  above  another  like  the  seats  of 
an  amphitheatre,  so  that  the  higher  edifices  over- 
looked and  defended  the  lower.    Having  scoured 
the  neighbouring  country  with  his  cavalry,  Philip 
exhausted,  in  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  mili- 
tary skill  known  to  the  ancients.  He  raised  towers 
forty  cubits  high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  figlit 
on  equal  ground  with  the  besieged ;  his  miners 
were  busy  at  the  foundation  j  at  length  the  bat- 
tering rams  advanced  to  the.  wall,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable breach  was  made.     During  this  time, 
however,  the  townsmen  had  not  been  idle.     The 
superior  discharge  of  darts,  aiTows,  and  every 
kind  of  missile  weapon,  from  the  Macedonian 
towers,   had  indeed  dislodged  the  Perinthians 

«•  Demosth.  de  Coron.  etPlut.  inDeraosth. 
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from  those  parts  of  the  wall  and  battlements^  chap. 
against  which  the  principal  attack  had- been  ^^^J^^ 
directed.  But  with  incessant  toil«  the  besieged 
built  a  nQW  wall  within  the  former,  on  which 
they  q)peared  in  battle  array,  prepared  to  repel 
the  enemy  who  entered  the  breaches.  ^*  The 
Macedonians,  who  advanced  with  impetuous  joy 
to  reap  tiie 'fruits  of  their  labour,  were  infinitely 
mortified  to  find  that  their  work  must  be  begun 
anew.  Philip  employed  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  all  the  resources  of  his  mind,  fertile 
in  expedients,  to  restore  their  hopes  and  so  re* 
animate  their  activity.  The  siege  recommenced 
with  fresh  ardour,  and  the  Perinthians  were 
thrice  reduced  to  extremity,  when  they  were 
unexpectedly  saved,  first  by  a  larg^  supply  of 
arms  and  provisions  from  Byzantium,  next  by  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Persian  pay, 
commanded  by  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of  Athens; 
and  lastly,  by  the  advantageous  situation  of  the 
town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical  form,  pre- 
senting its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the  besiegers, 
gradually  rose  and  widened  towards  the  remoter 
parts,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  observe  all  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and,  as  they  approached, 
to  overwhelm  them  from  distant  batteries.  Philip, 
ever  faring  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  was  de- 
terred by  this  circumstance  from  venturing  an 
assault,  though  his  machined  had  efiected  a 
breach  in'  the  new  wall ;  he  therefore  determined 
to  cliange  the  siege  into  a  blockade.     Perinthus 

1*  Diodor.  p.  466.  et  seq. 
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C  ft  A  P.  was  shut  up  as  closely  as  possible  by  sea  and 
^^^^^^*  land ;  |>art  of  the  Macedonian  troops  who  had 
become  mutinous  for  want  of  pay  (for  Philip  at 
this  time  owed  above  two  hundred  talents,  or 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling),  were  indulged 
in  plundering  the  rich  territory  of  Byzantium, 
while  the  remainder  were  conducted  to  the  siege 
erf  Selymbria,  and  soon  after  of  Byzantium  itselfi 
the  taking  of  which  places,  it  was  hoped,  might 
compensate  their  lost  labour  ^t  Perinthus.  ^ 
TheThra-      During  the  military  operations  against  the 
J5J|^1^!^'  cities  of  the  Propontis,  Demosthenes  did  not 
bynume-    cease  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  undertake 
resist  the '  their  defence  as  essential  to  their  own  safety. 
P^iT^      The  hostilities  and  devastations  of  Philip,  he  re- 
presented  as  the  periodical  returns  of  the  pesti- 
lence and  other  contagious  disorders,  in  which 
all  men  were  alike  threatened  with  their  respec- 
tive shares  of  calamity.     He,  who  was  actually 
sound  and  untainted,  had  an  equal  interest  with 
the  diseased  and  infirm,  to  root  out  the  common 
€vil,  which  if  allowed  to  lurk  in  any  part  would 
speedily  pervade  and  afflict  the  whole.    The  Ma- 
cedonians now  besieged  Selymbria  and  Byzan- 
tium ;  if  successful  in  theseenterprises,  they  would 
soon  appear  before  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens. 
Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fatality  the  Greeks 
viewed  the  successive  encroachments  of  Philip, 
i!iot  as  events  which  their  vigorous  and  united 
opposition  might  ward  off.  and  repel,  but  as  dis- 
asters  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Providence  j  as  a 

*«  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  c.  22. 
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tempestuous  cloud  of  hail  so  destructive  to  the  chap 
vines  in  autumn,  which  all  beheld,  with  horror,  v^"^^^', 
hovering  over  them,  but  none  took  any  other 
means  to  prevent,  than  by  deprecating  the  fatal 
visitation  from  his  own  field.  ^  These  animated 
and  just  representations  of  the  oxnmon  distress 
or  danger,  engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter  into 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  besieged 
cities.  ^  Demosthenes  undertodc  a  journey  to 
Byzantium  i  and  Leon,  a  Byzantine  orator  and 
patriot,  the  friend  and  fellow-student  of  the 
virtuous  Phocion,  resided  as  ambassador  in 
Athens.  At  the  same  time,  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Propontis  maintained  an  uninterrupted 
intercourse  of  good  offices  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  with  their  allies  of  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
from  whom  they  received  repeated  supplies  of 
arms  and  provisions. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  ceased  not  to  assure  the  Philip  at- 
Athenians,  by  his  letters  and  emissaries,  that  he  ^f^"** 
was  extremely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  ^opei- 
with  their  republic,  and  gently  chid  them  for  ju^whis 
their  evident  marks  of  partiality  towards  his  She  Ath"^ 
enemies,  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  ascribe,  "ans.. 
not  to  the  general  temper  and  disposition  of  the 


V  AXXa  Sfiots  ravT*opmn'MS  6i  JAXiyycs  a^xmn-eW  iceu  tw  ovror  rpovov, 
oinr€p  6i  trpf  x^O^w^  ^funyt  loKSffiy  O^mfmar  mx^M^roi  pai  ict^  kunas 
tKOToi  y&f^ffBoi,  moXvcur  8c  aSctf  twtxupwf.  Demosth.  in  Philip,  iii.  p.  48. 
In  the  country  where  I  now  write  (the  Pais  de  Vaud)  the  beauty 
and  force  of  this  comparison  is  too  well  understood.  Lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow,  sunqy  hills,  and  fertile  valHes.  —  Suclr  too 
is  the  geography  of  Greece,  which  rendered  the  hail-stonqs  so 
alarming  to'  vintagers. 
<4  Demosthen.  de  Corona. 
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Philfp^s 
admiral 
seizes  an 
Athenian 
convoy 
destined 
for  the  re- 
lief of  Se- 
Ijmbria. 


people,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  dangerous 
faction,  inflamed  by  seditious  and  selfish  dema- 
gogues. By  a  rapid  march  he  had  recently 
surprised  an  Athenian  detachment  ravaging  the 
territory  of  Cardia.  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian 
general  in  the  Chersonesus,  commanded  this 
predatory  band,  which,  after  a  slight  skirmish, 
was  repelled  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  slain  by 
a  dart,  while  he  rallied  his  men  with  his  voice 
and  arm.  Philip  failed  not,  by  letter,  to  excuse 
this  act  of  hostility,  to  which  he  assured  the 
Athenians,  that  he  had  been  compdiled  much 
against  his  inclination :  he  affected  to  consider 
Diopeithes  as  the  instrument  of  a  malignant 
faction,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  rather  than  as 
the  acknowledged  general  of  the  republic ;  and, 
as  that  commander  had  acted  unwarrantably  in 
plundering  the  Cardians,  a  people  strictly  allied 
with  Macedon,  Philip  assured  himself  that  the 
senate  and  people  would  not  take  it  amiss  that, 
provoked  by  repeated  injuries,  he  had  resisted 
wanton  aggression,  and  defended  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  long-injured  confederates. 

While  the  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this 
footing  of  correspondence,  the  former  sent 
twenty  vessels  laden  with  com  to  the  relief  of 
the  Sel3rmbrians*  Leodamas^  who  commanded 
this  convoy,  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
treaty  formerly  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers  would  protect  him  from  injury.  But  in 
this  he  was  dkappointed.  His  fleet  was  siu-- 
roimded  and  taken  by  Amyntas,  who  com- 
manded the  naval  force  of  Macedon,  and  who 
determined  to  retain  his  prize,  without  paying 
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any  regard  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  chap. 
of  Leodamasy  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  v     -^    '^ 
was  not  destined  for  Selymbi^a,  but  employed 
in  conveying  the  superabundance  o£  the  ferfile 
Chersonesus,  to  the  rocky  and  barren  island  of 
Lemnos. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  their  ships  occa^  PhUip  re- 
sioned  much  tuniult  and  uneasiness  amcmg  the  ^plSred^ 
Athenians.     After  frequent  deliberations  on  this  v«8f els, 

-^  and  writes 

subject,  a  decree  was  framed  for  sending  ambas-  an  artftii 
sadors  to  Philip,  in  order  to  re-demand  their  ^^^e- 
property,  and  to  require  that  Amyntas,  if  he  had  j^"*- 
exceeded  his  instructions,  should  be  punished  cix.4. 
with  due  severity.     Cephisophon,  Democritus,  -^C-^^'* 
and  Polycrates,  who  were  named  for  this  com- 
mission, repaired  without  delay  to  Philip  in  the 
Hellespont,  who,  at  their  request,  immediately 
released  the  captured  vessels^  ^^^  dismissed  the 
Athenians  with  the  foDowing  letter :   •*  Hiilip 
King  of  Macedon,  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Athens,  Health.     I  have  received  three  of  your 
citizens  in  quality  of  ambassadors,  who  have 
conferred  with  me  about  the  release  of  certain 
ships;  commanded  by  Leodamas.     I  cannot  but 
admire  their  simpKcity  in  thinking  to  persuade 
me  that  these  ships  were  intended  to  convey 
com  from  the  Chersonesus  to  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nps,  and  not  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  Sefym- 
brians,  actually  besieged  by  me,  and  nowise  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  pacification  between 
Athens  and  Macedon^.     This  unjust  commission 
Leodamas  received,   not  from  the  people  of 
Athens,  but  from  certain  magistrates,  and  others 
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CHAP,  now  in  private  stations,  who  are  too  busy  in 
^^^^'  urging  you  to  violate  your  engagements,  and  to 
commence  hostilities  against  me ;  a  matter  which 
they  have  more  atlieait  than  the  relief  of  Selym- 
bria,  fondly  imagining  that  they  may  derive 
personal  advantage  from  such  a  rupture.  Deeply 
persuaded  that  our  mutual  interest  requires  us  to 
frustrate  their  wicked  schemes,  I  have  given 
orders  to  release  the  captured  vessels ;  do  you,  in 
return,  remove  such  pernicious  counsellors  from 
the  administration  of  your  afiairs ;  and  let  them 
feel  the  severity  of  your  justice.  On  my  part,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the 
treaty,  by  which  we  stand  mutually  engaged.'*^ 
Demos-  The  moderate  and  friendly  sentiments  ex- 

roadwSe  pressed  in  this  letter  afforded  great  advantage  to 
Athenians  the  Macedonian  partisans  at  Athens.      But  De- 
thc'h^eg-  mosthenes,  and  Leon  of  Byzantium,  spared  no 
IJ^^J^"*  pains  to  detect  and  expose  the  artifices  and. du- 
plicity of  Philip,  who  employed  this  humble  and 
peaceful  tone,  during  his  operations  against  the 
cities  T)f  the  Propontis,   in  order  to  stifle  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  at  a  crisis  when 
they  might  act  against  him  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage.  In  elaborate  and  powerful  orations^,  in 
which,  without  urging  any  new  matter,  Demos- 
thenes condensed,  invigorated,  and  enlivened  his 
^  former  observations  and  reasonings,  he  convinced 
his  countrymen  of  the  expediency  of  being  for 
once  before-hand  with   their   enemy,    and  of 
anticipating' his  designs  against  themselves  by  a 

**  £pist.  Philip,  in  Demosth. 
^  Orat.iv.  in  Philip,  et  Orat.  de  Upist,  Philip. 
l8 
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speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  their  distressed  chap. 
brethren  of  Perinthus,  Selymbria,  and  Byzantium.,  v^^^'. 
By  his  convincing  eloquence,  the  public  councils 
were  animated  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm which  had  not  appeared  in  them  during 
many  years,  and  which  produced  the  last  transi- 
tory glimpse  of  success  and  splendour,  before  the 
glory  of  Athens  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

It  was.  decreed  by  the  senate  and  people,  to  fit  Dbhon- 
out  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  gallies ;  but  exMition 
unfortunately  the  command  was  given  to  Chares,  ^^  Charea. 
whose  character  rendered  him  as  contemptible  to  ex.  i. 
the  enemies,  as'  he  was  formidable  to  the  allies,       *  ^^^' 
of  the  republic.     The  Byzantines  excluded  him 
from  their  harbour,   and  he  was  defeated  by 
Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  off  the  op- 
posite shore  of  Chalcedon.     This  disaster,  which 
was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of  their 
commander,  made  the  Athenians  cast  their  eyes 
on  Phocion  ^,  who,  though  ever  ready  to  serve 
his  country,  was  most  frequently  called  for  in 
times  of  danger  and  calamity. 

Before  Phocion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip,  Phiijp  fdi, 
flushed  with  his  naval  success,  made  an  attempt  JJ^mp*  ^" 
to  storm  Byzantium.     That  city  was  environed  lurprise 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  tium."" 
fourth  by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  crowned  with  lofty  towers,  separated  at 
small  intervals  from  each  other.     Confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  abundance  of 
their  magazines,  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium, 

*7  Plutarch,  in  Phocion 
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CHAP,  without  risking  a  sally,  allowed  Philip  to  carry 
xxxvj.^  ^^  j^j^  works,  and  gradually  to  make  his  ap- 
proaches to  their  walls*     During  this  inaction  of 
'    the  townsmen,  Philip  carefully  advanced  his  bat- 
tering engines,  and  seemed  determined  to  assault 
the  walls ;  but,  meanwhile,  embraced  prc^r  mea- 
sures' for  gaining  the  place  by  surprise*     For 
executing  this  design,  be  chose  the  gloom  of  a 
tempestuous  night ;  a  determined  band  of  Ma- 
cedonians passed  the  ditch ;  the  scaling-ladders 
were  already  fixed ;  when  the  centinels  of  By- 
zantium were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  mastiffs, 
kept  in  the  towers,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  se- 
cure them  in  the  night.     The  alarm  spread  with 
rapidity  among  the  several  guards,  who  rushing 
tumultuously  from  their  respective  stations,  as 
if  the  enemy  had  been  already  masters  of  the 
town,  were  on  the  point  of  blindly  assaulting  each 
other,  when  a  bright  n>eteor,  or  repeated  flashes 
of  lightning,  enabled  them  to  distinguish  their 
friends  and  to  discern  the  danger.      Having 
formed  in  some  degree  of  order,  they  advanced 
against  the    Macedonians,   who    bad    already 
gained  the  rampart,  from  which  they  were  with 
difficulty  repulsed  by  superior  numbers*  ^ 
The  Athe-      The  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  enter- 
command-  prise  did  not  discourage  Philip  from  carrying  on 
dl)nf  s^r  ^^^  opjerations  with  indefatigable  diligence  and 
the  Thra-   vigour.     His  persevcrancc  must  finally  have  pre- 

ci&n  cities  •  ■  tf  i 

Oiymp.  '  vailed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  had  not 
the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Phocion,  arrived  in 
the  Thracian  Bosporus.  The  Byzantines  received 

*^  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  468. 
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him  with  open  arms,  expecting  that  under  such  chap. 
a  commander^  their'  auxiliaries  worild  prove  not  ^^^^ 
kss  modest  and  inoffensive  in  their  quarters  than 
active  and  intrepid  in  the  field*  Nor  were  their 
hopes  disappointed  ^  the  arms  of  Philip  were 
foiled  in  every  rencounter ;  his  artifices  Were  met 
and  eluded  by  similar  address;  nor  could  he  ex- 
pect by  force  or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantage 
over  an  opponent  alike  brave  and  vigilant.^  The 
King  of  Macedon,  who  had  as  much  flexibility 
in  varying  his  measures,  as  fiimness  in  adhering 
to  his  purposes,  was  unwilling  any  farther  to 
press  hift  bad  fortune.  In  the  actual  state  of  his 
afiairs,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Byzantium,  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Selymbria  and  Perinthus,  and  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nians in  possession  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Propontis*  These  were  humiliating  resolutions  j 
but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell  out, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  from  re- 
flecting much  discredit  on  his  arms  or  policy. 

Phocion,  to  whose  conduct  the  safety  of  so  and  ravage 

A       •  4 '  •      •      11  *  the  Mace- 

many  important  cities  was  pnncipally  owmg,  donianter- 
sailed  from  Byzantium  amidst  the  grateful  vows  "'<>"«. 
and  acclamations  of  innumerable  spectators.  In 
his  voyage  to  the  Chersonesus  he  captured  a 
fleet  of  victuallers  and  transports,  carrying  arms 
and  provisions  for  the  enemy.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  that  peninsula,  he  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Cardians,  who,  reinforced  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  had  recently  undertaken 
an  expedition  against  the  city  of  Sestos.     He 

*'■>  Plut.  in  Phocion. 
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CHAP,  recovered  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace^ 
xxxyi.^  which  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Macedonians ;  and,  in  concert  with  the 
inhabitants,  embraced  such  measures  as  seemed 
most  proper  to  protect  the  Athenian  allies  in 
those  parts,  from  future  danger.  Instead  of 
burdening  the  confederates  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  army,  he  plentifuUy  supplied  all  the 
wants  of  his  soldiers  from  the  enemy's  country. 
He  commanded  in  person  the  parties  that  went 
out  to  forage  and  to  plunder ;  and  in  one  of  those 
expeditions,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  yet  did 
not  embark  for  his  return,  until  he  had  spread  the 
terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  by  ravaging  with  fire 
and  sword  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Philip.  ^ 
Extraordi-  The  meritorious  services  of  Phocion  were 
*^^  ^^     deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  communi- 

nours  con-  *  •'  o  • 

ferredon    ties  whom  he  had  protected  and  relieved.**  The 
n^ant^d    deliverance  and  gratitude  of  the  ChersonesuSi  of 
Phocion,     Perinthus,  and  of  Byzantium,  were  testified  by 
des  whkh  crowns,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  altars ;  and  are 
JcSev^^    still  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes  *^ 
which  most  justiy  survives  those  perishing  monu- 
ments of  gold  and  marble.     The  decree  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  after  describing  the 
andient  and  recent  benefits  conferred  on  them  by 
Athens,  enacted,  "that  in  return  for  those  favours 
the  Athenians  should  be  entitied  to  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  the  privilegeof  purchasing  lands  in 
their  territories,  the  freedom  of  their  respective 


*•  Phit  in  Phocion*  et  Diodor..ubi  supra.  *'  Idem,  ibid. 

•»'  Demosthen.  de  Corona. 
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cities,  and  the  first  and  most  honourable  place  chap. 
in  all  their  entertainments  and  assemblies:  That  ^^^ 
whatever  Athenians  chose  to^  reside  with  them 
should  be  exempted  from  taxes :  And  that, 
further,  three  statues,  each  sixteen  cubits  high, 
should  be  erected  in  the  port  of  Byzantium,  re- 
presenting the  republic  of  Athens,  crowned  by 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians :  That  this  crown 
should  be  proclaimed  at  the  four  principal  festi- 
vals of  Greece,  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
magnanimity  of  Athens,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians."  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Chersonesus  were  not  less  forward 
in  their  acknowledgments  and  rewards.  After 
a  similar  preamble,  setting  forth  the  manifold 
favours  of  their  great  and  generous  allies,  they 
resolved  to  crown  the  senate  and  the  people  of 
Athens  with  a  golden  crown  worth  sixty  talents ; 
and  to  consecrate  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the 
Athenians.  Th^e  public  and  solemn  honours 
afforded  matter  of  equal  triumph  to  Phocion, 
who  had  executed,  and  to  Demosthenes,  who 
had  advised,  the  measures,  in  consequence  of 
which  such  just  glory  had  been  acquired.  At  the 
diistance  of  several  years,  the  Orator  still  boasted 
of  this  important  service.  "  You  have  frequently, 
Athenians!  rewarded  with  crowns  the  statesmen 
most  successful  in  conducting  your  afiairs.  But 
name,  if  you  can,  any  other  counsellor,  any 
other  statesman,  by  whose  means  the  state  itself 
hath  been  thus  honoured.*'  ^ 

53  Demostb.  de  Coron. 
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CHAP.      Th^  circumstance  which  enabled  Philip  to 
XXXVI.   elude  the  violence  of  the  storm  with  which  the 
Ath^      hostility  of  Athens,  Persia,  and  so  many  other 
^^\?^     powers,  had  been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm 
invites       him,  tXKjk  its  rise  from  an  errw  of  judgment, 
Ts^lltVim    occasioned  by  that  boundless  ambition  which 
against  the  formed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Macedonian 
prince.     Beyond  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and 
beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Lower  Moesia, 
dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  in  the  valuable 
peninsula  contained  between  the  western  waves 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  majestic  stream  of  the 
Danube.     The  roving  and  unsettled  life  of  the 
Scythians,  like  that  of  their   descendants  the 
Tartars,  had  l^d  them  ii^  this  country,  from 
their  native  and  proper  territories,  embracing 
the  six  mouths  of  the  Danube  or  Ister,  the  banks 
.of  the.Boristhenes,  and  the  shores  of  the  Palus 
Moeotis,  which  districts  in  ancient  times  were 
named  little  Scythia",  and  are  still  called  Little 
Tartary*^     A  monarch  less  warlike  and  less 
ambitious  than   Philip,   might  have   observed, 
witii  indignation  and  regret,  those  fierce  and 
rapacious    Barbarians,     extending    themselves 
beyond  their  natural  limits,  and   enjoying  an 
establishment  to  the  south  of  the  Danube;  which 
great  river,  as  he  was  already  master  of  Thrace, 
and  counted  the  Triballi  of  Moesi|i  among  the 
number  of  his  tributaries,   Philip's  proud  and 
usurping    fancy  had   already  usurped   as  the 
barrier  of  his  empire,  and  the  proper  line  of 
separation    between    barbarous    and    civilized 

M  Herodotus  &  Strabo,  passim.        **  GeograpJi.  deD'Anville. 
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nations.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  «uch  ex-  chap. 
cess  of  Joy  as  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  v^^-^^^'v 
of  sound  policy,  that,  amidst  his  preparations 
against  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Atheas^,  who  styled  himself 
King  o£  the  Scythians,  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  to  defend  his  dominions,  consisting 
in  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  against  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Istrians,  which  the  domestic  forces 
of  Atheas  were  totally  unable  to  resist.  To 
this  proposal  was  added  a  condition  extremely 
alluring  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  that  if  his 
auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to  vanquish  and 
expel  the  invaders,  Philip  should  be  named  heir 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia ;  for,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  ancient'  times,  Atheas  dignified 
with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territory  little 
larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  snatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  am-  Perfidy 
brtion,'  Philip  was  notenou^  on  his  guard  against  TencroT 
the  uBual  perfidy  and  levity  of  l^arbarians ;  nor  did  |^^^?^an  ""^^ 
he  sufficiently  consider,  that  by  sending  a  power- 
ful detachment  into  Scythia,  he  must  greatly 
weaken  his  exertions  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.    With  an  ardour  and  alacrity  too  rapid 
for  reflection,  he  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposi- 
tions of  Atheas,  sent  a  great  body  of  forces  to  the 
north,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  whde  army,  should  they  encounter 
any  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose. 
Meanwhile  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Istrians, 
whose  courage  alone  animated,  and  whose  con- 

^  Justin.  I.  ix.  c.  2. 
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CHAP,  duct  rendered  successful,  the  arms  of  his  fol- 
xxxvi.^  lowers,  was  cut  off  by  sudden  death:  the  dis- 
pirited Istrians  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  re* 
pelled;  and,  before  any  assistance  from  Macedon, 
Atheas  once  more  regained  possession  of  his  king- 
dom.     This  unexpected  revolution  served  to 
display  the  crafty  and  faithless  Barbarian  in  his 
genuine   deformity.      The  Macedonian  troops 
were  received  coldly,  treated  with   contempt, 
and  absolutely  denied  their  stipulated  pay  and 
subsistence.    Their  just  remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints Atheas  heard  with  scorn,  and  totally  dis- 
avowed the  propositions  and  promises  of  those 
who  styled  themselves  his  ambassadors  j  observ- 
ing "  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  should  have 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians,  who, 
brave  as  they  were,  could  fight  only  with  men, 
while   the   Scythians   could   combat   cold   knd 
famine ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  still  more 
unnatural  to  appoint  Phihp  his  successor,  since 
he  had  a  son  of  his  own  worthy  to  inherit  his 
crown  and  dignity.  *^ 
Philip  re-       Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  insolent  be- 
"^'Xh?'^  haviour  of  a  prince  who  had  so  recently  solicited 
in  vain,      his  alliance,  Philip,  while  still  busily,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, employed  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  sent  an  embassy  to  Scythia,  requiring 
Atheas  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  and  to  indemnify  himself  for  the 
expence  incurred  in  his  defence.    The  ambassa- 
dors  found  the  King  of  Sythia  in  his  stable,  cur- 
rying his  horse.    When  they  testified  surprise'  at 

57  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 
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seeing  him  engaged  in  such  ah  occupation,  he  chap. 
asked  them,  Whether  their  master  did  not  often  ^^^\ 
employ  himself  in  the  same  manner  ?  adding, 
that  for  his  own  part,  in  time  of  peace,  he  made 
not  any  distinction  between  himself  and  his 
groom.  When  they  opened  their  commission 
and  explained  the  demands  of  Philip,  the  subtle 
Barbarian  told  them,  that  the  poverty  of  Scjrthia 
could  not  furnish  a  present  becoming  the  great- 
ness of  their  master;  and  that,  therefore,  it  seemed 
niore  handsome  to  offer  nothing  at  all,  than  such 
a  gift  as  would  be  totally  unworthy  of  his  accept- 
ance. ^'^ 

This  evasive  and   mortifying  answer  being  Philip  d»- 
brought  to  the  King  o£  Macedon  when  foUed  and  J^SiSst 
harassed,  yet  not  disheartened,  by  his  unprosper-  ^V""^' 
ous  expedition  against  Byzantium,  furnished  him  perfidj. 
with  a  very  honourable  pretence  for  nosing  the 
siege  of  that  place,  and  conducting  a  powerful 
army  into  Scythia,  that  he  might  chastise  the 
treacherous  ingratitude  of  a  prince,  who,  after 
having  over-reached  him  by  fraud,  now  mocked 
him  with  insult.    Having  advanced  to  the  frontier 
of  Atheas's  dpminions,  Philip  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  arts,  and  sent  a  herald  with  the  ensigns  of 
peace  and  friendship,  to  announce  his  arrival  in 
Scythia,  in  order  to  perform  a  solemn  vow  which 
he  had  madq  during  the  isiege  of  Byzantium,  to 
erect  a  brazen  statue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.     The  cunning  Atheas  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  artifice,  which  he  knew  how  to  en- 
counter and  dude  with  similar  address.   Without 

s7  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 
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c  H  A  p^  praising  or  blaming  the  pious  intention  of  the 
^^^''  King,  he  cooUy  desired  him  to  forward  the  statue, 
which  he  himself  would  take  care  to  erect  in  the 
appointed  place;  that,  should  it  be  set  up  with  his 
concurrence  and  direction,  it  would  probably  be 
allowed  to  stand ;  otherwise,  he  could  give  no  as- 
surance that  the  Scythians,  would  not  pull  it  down, 
and  melt  it,  to  make  points  for  their  weapons.^ 
Successor  The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  gave 
^mlx'  <^he  signal  for  hostility.  Philip  entered  the  coun- 
pcdition.  try  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  the  forests 
and  pasturage,  and  seizing  the  slaves  and  cattle, 
which  formed  the  'principal  wealth  of  the  Scy- 
thians. He  seems  to  have  employed  several 
weeks  in  an  expedition,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  were  they  essential  to  the  design  of  this 
work,  could  not  be  related  with  any  fulness  or 
accuracy.  Countries  in  a  pastoral  state  are  but 
thinly  peopled ;  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  divide 
his  forces,  in  order  to  vanquish  with  great  rapi- 
dity the  wandering  hordes,  separated  from  each 
other  by  wide  intervals,  according  as  a  forest,  a 
meadow,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  obtained 
their  preference,  and  decided  their  temporary 
abode.  A  party  of  Macedonian  soldiers  beat  up 
the  quarters  of  a  numerous  and  warlike  clan,  by 
which  they  were  repelled,  with  the  loss  of  seve- 
ral slain  or  taken.  Among  the  latter  was  Isme- 
nias,  an  eminent  musickn,  who  had  been  invited 
by  liberal  rewards  to  reside  at  the  court  df  Philip, 
after  being  long  admired  in  Greece  for  his  per- 
formance on  the  flute.  This  distinguished  cap- 
s' Justin.  I.  ix,  c.  s. 
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tive  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Atheas,  who  received  chap.. 
so  little  delight  from  his  accomplishments,  that  .^^^^^^^ 
having  heard  him  perform,  he  acknowledged  the 
neighing  of  his  horse  to  be  to  his  ear  far  more 
agreeable  music.  The  skirmish  in  which  Isme- 
nias  was  taken  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
advant^e  obtained  by  the  Barbarians,  whose  con- 
stitutional courage,  and  impetuous  ill-directed 
fury,  wasevery-where  overcome  by  the  disciplined 
valour  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  ** 

Philip  reaped  such  fruits  from  his  Scythian  The  na. 
expedition  as  might  be  expected  in  vanquishing  qu7nti"y 
a  people  Who  had  no  King  but  their  general,  no  ?^^^ 
god  but  their  sword,  and  no  cities  but  the  ground 
on  which  they  occasionally  encamped  with  their 
herds  and  families.  The  spoil  consisted  in  arms, 
chariots,  twenty  thousand  robust  captives,  a 
greater  number  of  mares,  destined  to  replenish 
the  studs  of  Pella.  ^*  We  are  not  informed  whether 
Philip  erected  the  promised  statue  to  the  great 
founder  and  protector  of  his  family  and  kingdom. 
It  is  probable  that  he  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
Scythians,  as  a  mark  of  their  submissioa  and  de- 
pendence, purposing  tp  reduce  them  more 
thoroughly,  when  he  had  effected  his  great  de- 
signs in  Greece,  to  which  country  the  silent  oper- 
ation of  his  intrigues  now  summoned  his  return. 

But  while  he  marched  southward  at  the  head  phiijp,  on 
of  an  army  encumbered  with  baggage  and  spoil,  gurn'iS'' 
a  very  unexpected  event  threatened  to  blast  his  by  the 
laurelsy  and  to  terminate  at  once  his  glory  and 

*»  Justin.  1«  ii.  c.  5. 

^  Coinpare  Justin.  1.  ix.  c  2.  &  Strabo,  |>.  752. 
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CHAP,  his  life.     Allured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
V  ^^  -_'s  warlike  plunder  of  the  Scythians,  the  barbarous 
Triballi,  who  had  been  often  conquered,  but  never 
thoroughly  subdued,  beset  by  ambush,  and  vigo- 
rously assaulted  the  Macedonians,   entangled 
amidst  the  intricate  windings  of  the  mountains 
of  Moesia ;  hoping  to  cut  ofl^  by  one  stroke,  the 
flower  of  a  nation  whose  authority  their  own 
fierce  spirit  of  independence  had  very  reluctantly 
condescended  to  obey.     The  confusion  and  the 
danger  was  increased  by  a  mercenary  band  of 
Greeks,  who,  harassed  by  the  fatigues  of 'war 
and  travelling,  always  clamorous  for  pay,  which 
was^  very  irregularly  paid  them,  and  perhaps  jea- 
lous of  the  Macedonians,  seized  the  present  op- 
portunity to  desert  the  standard  of  ^ilip,  and 
to  reinforce  the  arms  of  the  Triballi.  ^ 
Aicxamier      The  King  of  Macedon,  too  prudent  to  under- 
S'l^f^b    take  superfluous  danger,  never  acquired  by  valour 
father,       what  might  be  obtained  by  stratagem  ;  but  when 
a  necessary  occasion  solicited  his  courage  and  his 
prowess,  he  knew  how  to  assume  the  hero,  and  (if 
we  may  transpose  an  ancient  proverb)  "  to  eke 
out  the  fox's  with  the  lion's  skin."  ®    The  ur- 
gency of  the  present  emergence,  summbnedallthe 
firmness  of  his  mind.     With  his  voice  and  arm, 
he  encouraged  the  astonished  and  disheartened 
Macedonians;  conducted  hisfaithfulguards  to  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  and  fought  with  unexampled 
bravery,  till  the  same  weapon  which  pierced  his 
horse,  laid  the  rider  senseless  on  the  ground. 
The  young  Alexander,  who  fought  near  him, 

^*  Justin.  1.  iz.  c.  3.    Plut.  in  Alexand^ 
♦*  Vid.  Plut.  in  Lysaml. 
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derived  peculiar  glory  from  saving  the  life  of  his  c  H  A  P. 
father^  whom  he  covered  with  his  shield,  and  de-  >^^/^ 
fendedby  his  sword,  until  his  attendants  conveyed 
him  to  a  place  of  safety  ®  j  the  son  so  worthily 
succeeding  to  the  command^  that  the  tumult  was 
fortunately  appeased,  and  the  Barbarians  routed  and  do- 

Ai  •    1  -Tfcf  •  1  •    •  "I  "II   feati  the 

and  put  to  flight  Philip's  wound  was  attended  xribaiu. 
with  an  incurable  lameness,  which  he  bore  with 
much  impatience.  His  magnanimous  son  endea- 
voured to  remove  his  chagrin,  by  asking,  how 
he  could  be  vexed  at  an  accident,  which  conti* 
Dually  reminded  him  of  his  valour?  ^ 

To  repair  the  effects  of  this  unforeseen  delay,  PhHipap- 
the  Macedonians  hastened  through  Thrace,  where  ^nenX  of 
Philip,  asJie  had  reason  to  expect,  was  met  by  ^^^^n, 
deputies  from  the   Amphictyonic  council,  ap-  Olymp. 
pointing  liim  general  of  their  forces,  and  request-  ^.c.  339. 
ing  him  to  march  into  Greece  with  all  conve- 
nient speed.     The  secret  practices  and  intrigues, 
which  had  been  ripening  during  the  Scythian  ex; 
pedition,  produced  this  extraordinary  n^essage, 
the  remote  as  well  as' immediate  causes  of  which 
deserve  to  be  distinctly  unravelled,  being  the  last 
knot  of  a  tragedy  which  involves  the  fate  of 
Greece. 

ThespiritedresistanceofSelymbriaandByzan^  The  titua* 
tium,  the  successful  expeditions  of  Phocion  in  the  p^^Z*^ 
Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the  prodigal  terrors  of  a®^  «»* 
Ochus  King  of  Persia,  who  thought  it  impossible  SHS©- 
to  employ  his  wealth  more  usefully  than  in  bri-  ^JJJ^ 
dling  the  ambition  of  Philip  j  above  all>  the  con-  thein»eiY«i 

*>  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Aiexand.  &  Justin,  i.  ix.  c.  J. 
•♦  Piut.  in  Aitzand. 
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CHAP,  tinual  expostulations  and  remonstrances  of  De^ 
^i^iil''  mosthenes,  conspired  to  rouse  the   Athenians 
with  vi-      from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had  been  long 
Siymp.      sunk,  and  animated  them  with  a  desire  to  carry 
^c  359  ^^  *^®  w*^  ^^^^  activity  and  effect  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Greece.     In  order  to  save  the 
state,  they  consented  (though  probably  not  with- 
out a  violent  struggle)  to  aboUsh  the  very  popular 
law,  or  rather  abuse,  introduced  by  Eubulus. 
The  theatrical  amusements,  so  passionately  idol- 
ised by  the  multitude,  were  celebrated  with  less 
pomp  and  splendour;  and  the  military  fund  was 
thenceforth  applied  to  its  original  and  proper 
destination.     A  fleet  was  equipped  far  superior 
to  the  naval  strength  of  Macedon.®^  iThe  troops 
and  partisans  of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from 
then:  ambushes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  where  they  had  long  watched  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  Athens. 
Demosthenes,  and  Hyperides,  an  orator  second 
only  to  Demosthenes,  were  dispatched  into  the 
Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  per- 
suade the  several  republics  to  second  the  ge- 
nerous ardour  of  the  Athenians,  whose  recent 
success  under  Phocion  added  great  weight  to 
the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  those  illustrious 
statesmen.  ^ 
Cfficui-          Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  those 
wWch'^     transactions  j  and  the  alarm  universally  spread 
Philip  bad  among   his  faithful  emissaries,    inclined  them 
'  rather  to  exaggerate  than  to  conceal  the  danger. 
Highly  provoked  against  the   Athenians,   the 

•5  DemoBthen.  de  Corona.  «  Idem,  ibid. 
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continual  opposers  of  his  greatness,  he  was  un-  chap. 
able  to  retaliate  their  injuries.  If  he  attacked  ,^"^^ 
them  by  land,  he  must  march  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Thebacns  and  Thessalians,  who,  ever 
selfish  and  capricious,  would  be  ready  to  forsake 
him  on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  His  dis- 
graceful expedition  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  rendered  the  present  juncture  extremely 
unfavourable  to  such  a  hazardous  design.  Nor 
could  he  attempt,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea,  since  the  Athenian 
fleet  so  fer  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  inter- 
rupted,  and  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  com- 
merce of  Macedon. 

Amidst  this  complication  of  difficulties,  PhiUp  His  in- 
shewed  how  well  he  understood  the  unsteady  J^^e 
temper  of  the  Greeks,  by  raising  the  siege  of  incendiary 
Byzantium,  and  burying  himself  in  the  wilds  of       ^  ^^* 
Scythia,  till  the  fuming  animosity  of  his  adver- 
saries had  time  to  evaporate.     Not  venturing  on 
open  hostility,  he,   meanwhile,   employed  two 
secret  engines,  which  continued  to  work  during 
his  absence,  and  firom  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  very  signal  advantages  before  his  return. 
There  lived  at  Athens  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Antiphon,  bold,   loud,  and  loquacious  in   the 
popular  assembly,  in  which,  however,  he  had  not 
a  title  to  vote,  much  less  to  speak,  his  name  not 
being  recorded  in  the  public  register  of  the  city. 
This  defect  passed  long  unobserved,  through 
that  supine  negligence  with  which  Demosthenes 
80  frequently  upbraids  his  countrymen.      At 
length  the  treason  of  Antiphon  (for  the  Athe- 
o  4 
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CHAP,  irians  regarded  an  unqualified  voter  in  the  as-' 
^^^^^'  sembly  as  an  usurper  of  sovereign  power)  was 
discovered,  and  arraigned  by  one  of  the  many 
citizens  to  whom  his  insolence  and  calumny  had 
justly  rendered  him  obnoxious  j  in  consequence 
of  which  impeachment,  the  supposititious  Athe- 
nian was  divested  of  his  borrowed  cluiracter,  and 
driven  with  ignominy  from  a  country,  whose  most 
sacred  honours  he  had  so  unworthfly  assumed. 
Stung  with  disappointment  and  rage»  Antiphon 
had  recourse  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  of- 
fered himself  for  any  enterprise,  however  bloody 
or  desperate,  by  which,  in  serving  the  interest  of 
Philip,  he  might  gratify  his  own  thirst  for  veiv 
geance.  The  ambitious  Macedonian  kept  his 
ends  too  steadily  in  view,,  and  pursued  them  with 
too  much  ardour  smd  perseverance^  to  be  very  de- 
licate in  choosing  the  means  by  which  he  might 
distress  his  adversaries.  He  greedily  closed^ 
therefore,  with  the  proposal  of  Antiphon,  in 
whom  he  rejoiced  to  find  an  instrument  so  fit 
for  his  service, 
wfco  at-  Th^  superiority  of  the  Athenians  by  sea,  which 

8?£re  to   ^^^  actual  diligence  in  their  docks  and  arsenals 
^e  Atbe-  shewed  them  determined  to  maintain  and  increase, 
wandocks.  ^j^g^  jjjg  chief  obstacle  tO'  the  grandeur  of  Ma- 
cedon.    By  whom  the  design  was  suggested,  is 
^  unknown;  but  it  was  agreed  between  PhiUp  and 
Antiphon,  that  the  latter  should  return  to  Athens 
in  c&guise,  insinuate  himself  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
lie  there  in  concealment,  until  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  docks,  and  thus 
destroy  lit  once  the  main  hope  of  the  republic* 
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While  the  artful  King  of  Macddon  eluded  the  chap. 
Btorm  of  his  enemies  by  wandering  in  the  woods  ^^^!^ 
of  Scythia,  his  perfidious  accomplice  lurked,  like 
a  serpent  in  the  bosom  of  Athens,  being  lodged 
without  suspicion  in  the  harbour  which  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  naval  preparation,  and  into 
which  were  daily  accumulated  new  masses  of  tar^ 
timber,  and  other  materials,  alike  proper  for  a 
fleet,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Antiphon. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  discovered  The  de- 
this  desperate  design,  when  on  the  point  of  exe-  t^te/by 
cution.  He  immediately  flew  to  the  Piraeus,  ^g™^ 
dragged  Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  divested 
liim  of  his  disguise,  and  produced  him  at  the  bar 
of  the  assembly.  The  capricious  and  deluded 
multitude,  alike  prone  to  anger  and  to  compas- 
sion, were  on  this  occasion  very  differently  af- 
fected from  what  might  be  conjectured.  Instead 
of  execrating  a  wretch  capable  of  such  black 
deeds,  they  beheld,  with  pity,  a  man  once  re- 
garded as  their  fellow-citizen,  brought  before 
them  after  a  long  absence,  and  accused,  perhaps 
on  vain  presumptions,  of  such  a  horrid  crime. 
They  knew  besides  the  wicked  artifices  of  their 
orators,  who,  to  increase  theii'  own  importance, 
oflen  terrified  the  public  with  false  alarms  and 
imaginary  dangers,  ^schines,  and  other  par- 
tisans of  Philip,  were  at  hand  to  strengthen  these 
impressions.  They  represented  the  whole  trans- 
action of  Demosthenes  as  a  complication  of  fraud 
and  cruelty  ;  loudly  inveighed  against  his  inso- 
lent triumph  over  the  calamities  of  the  unfor- 
tunate j  and  reproached  his  entering  by  fierce 
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CHAP,  into  the  house  where  Antiphon  was  concealed^ 
xxxvL  ^  ^  violation  of  freedom  pregnant  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  and  as  trampling  on  the 
respected  maxim  of  Athenian  law  and  religion, 
that  every  man's  house  was  his  ^  sanctuary. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  these  clamours,  that  An- 
tiphon was  dismissed  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  resumed  his  pur- 
pose  with  more  security  than  before,  had  not  the 
wiser  senate  of  the  Areopagus  thought  fit  care- 
fully to  examine  the  information  of  Demosthenes* 
By  the  authority  of  that  court,  the  ttaitor  was 
again  seized,  and  tried.  Torture,  which  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  slavery  introduced  and  ren- 
dered familiar  in  Greece,  extorted  from  him  a 
late  and  reluctant  confession;  and  his  enormous 
guilt  was  punished  with  as  enormous  severity.  *** 
Philip's  Had   the  detestable  enterprise  of  Antiphon 

forem^  heen  crowned  with  ill-merited  success,  Philip 
*h°*^r8  ^^^^d  ^^^^  attained  his  purpose  of  ruining 
of  Greece.  Athens,  by  a  rude  stroke  of  vulgar  perfidy.  But 
the  engines  which  he  set  in  motion  for  gaining 
the  same  end,  at  a  time  when  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  the  awakened  resentment  of  Greece,  and  to 
bury  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia  the  disgrace  sus- 
tained  before  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  will  not  be 
easily  matched  by  any  parallel  transactions  in 
history,  whether  we  consider  the  profound  artifice 
with  which  the  plan  was  contrived  and  combined, 
the  nice  adaptation  of  the  several  parts,  or  the 

^  Lysias  passim  in  Agorat  et  Eratosth. 

**  Demosthenes  de  Coron.  who  gives  the  honourable  account  of 
his  own  conduct  described  in  the  text. 
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unwearied  dexterity  with  which  the  whole  was  chap. 
carried  into  execution.  It  is  on  this  occasion  v  _  ^; 
that  Demosthenes  might  justly  exclaim,  "In 
one  circumstance,  chiefly,  is  Philip  distinguished 
above  all  his  .ambitious  predecessors,  the  enemies 
of  Grecian  freedom.  His  measures  required  the 
co-operation  of  traitors,  and  traitors  he  has  found 
more  corrupt  and  more  dexterous  than  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  former  age ;  and,  what  is  most 
worthy  of  remark,  the  principal  instruments  of 
his  ambition  were  fashioned  in  the  bosom  of  that 
state,  whose  public  councils  most  openly  opposed 
his  greatness.'*  ^ 

The  time  approached  for  convening  at  Delphi  ^^  parti- 

S&ns  S6Dt 

the  vernal  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons.    It  was  from 
evidently  the  interestof  the  Athenians,  and  might  je^u^esTo 
have  been  expected  from  their  just  resentment  the  Am- 
against  Philip,  that  they  should  send  such  depu-  ^  ^^^y^^* 
ties  to  the  city  of  Apollo,  as  were  most  hostile  to 
the  Macedonian,  and  most  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  their  country.      But  intrigue  and 
cabal  prevailed  over  every  motive  of  public  uti- 
lity ;   and  the  negligent  or  factious   multitude 
were  persuaded,  at  a  crisis  which  demanded  the 
most  faithful  and  incorrupt  ministers,  to  employ 
as  their  representatives  in   the   Amphictyonic 
council,  jEschines  and  Midias;  the  former  of 
whom  had  so  often  reproached,  and  the  latter 
had,  on  one  occasion,  struck  Demosthenes  in  the 
public  theatre  ^®  j  and  who  were  both  not  only 

^  Demosth.  de  Coron, 

7«  Demosth.  in  Mid.  et  JEschin.  in  Ctesiphont 
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CHAP,  the  declared  enemies  of  this  illustrious  patriot^ 
XXXVI.  y^^^  ^  ^g]j  ^  ^^^  colleagues  Diognetus  and 
Thrasicles,  the  warm  and  active  partisans  of  the 
King  of  Macedon.     Soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Delphi,  Midias  and  Diognetus  ^*  pretended  sick- 
ness, that  they  might  allow  ^schines  to  display^ 
uncontrouled,  his  superior  dexterity ;  and  to  act 
a  part,  which,  requiring  the  deepest  dissimula- 
tion, might  be  performed  most  successfully  by  a 
single  traitor.   The  Amphictypns  were  employed 
in  repairing  the  temple ;   the  sacred  offerings, 
which  had  been  removed  and  sold  by  the  im- 
piety of  the  Phocians,  were  collected  from  every 
quarter  of  Greece ;  and  new  presents  were  made 
by  several  states,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old, 
which  could  not  be  recovered, 
who  pre-        The  Athenians  particularly  signalised   their 
^catfonto  pious  munificence,  and  sent,  among  other  dedi- 
the  temple  cations,  Several  golden  shields,  with  the  follow- 

highly  of*      .  ...  rni  ni-Ri^i 

feorive  to  ini?  mscription  :  *^  Taken  from  the  Medes  and 

the  71ie» 

i^ns.  Thebans,  when  they  fought  against  Greece.'* 
This  offering,  highly  offensive  to  the  Theban 
deputies,  was  prematurely  suspended  in  the 
temple ;  the  Thebans  murmured,  the  Amphic- 
tyons  listened  to  their  complaints,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  council,  that  the  Athenians 
deserved  punishment  for  presenting  their  gift  to 
the  god,  before  it  had  been  regularly  conse- 
crated, together  with  the  other  offerings.  Pre- 
tending, high   indignation   at    these    murmurs, 

7'  ^schhies  soys,  Aiayvrtrov  wvperrtw;  *'  That  Diognetus  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  that  the  same  misfortune  happened  to 
Midias,"  p.  290. 
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i^schines  "rushed  into  the  assembly,  and  began  chap. 
a  formal,  yet  spirited  defence  of  his  countrymen ;  v^^^  '. 
when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  Locrian, 
of  Amphissa  ^,  a  city  eight  miles  distant  from 
Delphi,  which  growing  populous  and  powerful 
on  tile  ruins  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  had  ventured 
to  cultivate  the  Cirrhean  plain,  which,  near  three 
centuries  before,  had  been  desolated  by  the 
Amphictyons,  solemnly  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
and  devoted  to  perpetual  sterility.  ^* 

The  artful  Locrian,  affecting  a  religious  zeal  The  Ath©- 
not  less  ardent  than  the  patriotism  of  ^Eschines,  proached 
clamorously  interrupted  that  orator,  calling  aloud  pj^y**^^*" 
in  the  assembly  that  it  ill  became  the  dignity  of  AmphiMa. 
the  Amphictyons  to  hear  with  patience  the  jus- 
tification,  much  less  the  praises  of  Athens,  a 
city  impious  and  profane,  which,  in  defiance  of 
human  and  divine  laws,  had  so  recently  abetted 
the  execrable  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians ;  that  if 
the  Amphictyons  followed  his  advice,  or  con- 
sulted the   dictates  of  duty  and  honour,  they 
would  not'  allow  the  detested  name    of  the 
Athenians    to   be    mentioned    in  that  august 
council.  ^* 

iEschines  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  ex- 

7*  Apxofura  9t  fi8  \rf9tr,  itai  wpoBufurrtpw  irwr  tt^tkiiKvOorof  ctt  ro 
(M^ptoif.  iEschio.  p.  290. 

73  JEschines  varnishes  the  story  with  inimitable  address:  nfoMan^ms 
tif  Twr  Afu^trvmm,  taf0ptnros  ttr^XytraroSf  jmu  At  €fUH  t^oiygro  ettyiiai 
voiSciaf  ft«ri0Xi|m«y  tomt  99  ictu  ttufiwos  ratos  «|flviaprar«ir  ovntr  v^mi- 
yoftrnm.  ^  He  was  interrupted  by  the  Tociferation  of  a  certain  An- 
phissean,  a  man  the  most  impudent,  totally  illiterate^  and  periiaps 
impelled  to  folly  by  some  ofibnded  divinity." 

74  See  these  events  particularly  related^  vol.i.  c.  v.  p.  S13. 
7»  JEschin.  in  Ctesiphont. 
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CHAP,  citing  such  tumults  in  the  assembly  as  suited  the 
XXXVL   views  of  Philip.  ^^     In  the  ardour  of  patriotic  in- 
JEschines   dignation,  which  he  knew  so  well  to  assume,  he 
I^Dstthc  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  impetuous  invective 
Locnans    ggainst  the  insolent  Locrian,  and  his  city  Am- 
vaUngthe  phissa;  uot  Only  justified  the  innoceuce,  but  dis- 
piSnT"     played  with  ostentation  the  illustrious  merit  of 
the  Athenians;  and  then  addressing  the  Ajn- 
phictyons  with  a  look  peculiarly  earnest  and  ex- 
pressive,  "  Say,  ye  Grecians !  shall  men   who 
never  knew  the  exalted  pleasures  of  virtue  and 
renown,  be  suffered  to  tear  from  us  the  inesti- 
mable rewards  of  glory  so  justly  earned?  ^  Shall 
men,   themselves    polluted    by   sacrilege,i    and 
already  devoted  to  destruction  by  the  most  awful 
imprecations,   presume   to   call  the   Athenians 
profane  and  impious  ?    Look  down,  ye  reverend 
guardians  of  religion  !  look  down  on  that  plain, 
(pointing  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  which  might  be 
seen  from  the  temple,)  behold  these  lands  an- 
ciently devoted  to  the  god,  but  now  appropriated 
and  cultivated  by  the  Amphisseans  ;  behold  the  ^ 
numerous  buildings  which  they  have  erected 
there,  and  that  accursed  port  of  Cirrha,  justly 

7*   DemostheD.  de  Corona. 

77  The  persuasive  energy  with  which  JEschines  defends  his 
treachery,  or  rather  displays  his  patriodsm,  on  this  occasion,  is  not 
excelled  by  any  thing  in  Demosthenes  himself  Had  the  works  of 
the  latter  perished,  the  two  orations  of  iEsdiines  (de  &lsa  L^j^adone, 
and  in  Ctesiphont.)  would  have  been  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  models  of  eloquence  pmduced  by  human  genius.  But  the 
works,  and  even  the  name  of  JEschines,  are  eclipsed  in  the  fame 
of  his  rival.  So  di^roportionate  are  the  rewards  of  acting  a  first 
and  a  second  part,  and  so  just  the  poet's  advice  to  all  candidates  for 
fiune: 
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demolished  by  our  ancestors,  now  rebuilt  and.c  hap. 
fortified/'  JEschines  here  read  the  oracle  of  ^^^\ 
Apollo,  which  condemned  that  harbour  and 
those  lands  to  perpetual  desolation.  Then  pro- 
ceeding with  increased  vehemence :  "  For  my- 
self,  ye  Grecians!  I  swear,  that  I  in  person,  my 
children,  my  country,  will  discharge  our  duty  to 
Heaven ;  and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  avenge  the  abominable  viola- 
tion of  the  consecrated  territory.  Do  you,  Am- 
phictyons!  determine  as  wisdom  shall  direct. 
Your  offerings  are  prepared^  your  victims  are 
brought  to  the  altar ;  you  are  ready  to  oflfer 
solemn  prayers  for  blessings  on  yourselves,  and 
on  the  republics  which  you  represent.  But  con- 
sider ^with  what  voice,  with  what  heart,  with 
what  confidence,  you  can  breathe  out  your  peti- 
tions, while  you  sufier  the  profanation  of  the 
Amphisseans  to  pass  unrevenged.  Hear  the 
words  of  the  imprecation,  not  only  against  those 
who  cultivate  the  consecrated  ground,  but  against 
those  who  neglect  to  punish  them  :  "  May  they 
never  present  an  acceptable  ofiering  to  Apollo, 
Diana,  Latona,  or  Minerva  the  provident ;  but 
may  all  their  sacrifices  and  religious  rites  be  for 
ever  rejected  and  abhorred  !'* '® 

The  warmth  of  jiEschines  occasioned  the  ut-  which  ex- 
most  confusion  in  the  assembly.     The  golden  ^^  ^ 
shields,  irregularly  dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  cred  war. 
were  no  longer  the  subject  of  discourse.     Tliis 
slight  impropriety  disappeared  amidst  the  enor- 
mous impieties  of  the  Amphisseans,  which  had 

7*  Pausanias  Phocic.  et  JEschin.  in  Ctesiphont. 
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CHAP.  J>een  so  forcibly   painted  to  the '  superstitious 
xxxvi.^  fancies  of  the  terrified  multitude.     It  was  deter- 
^  mined,  after  violent  contentions  between  those 
who  accused,  and  those  who  defended,  this  un- 
happy  people,  that  the  Amphictyons,  having  sum- 
moned the  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Delphi, 
.  should  next  day  repair  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  in 
order  to  burn,  cut  down,  and  destroy  the  houses 
and  plantations,  which  had  so  long  adorned  and 
defiled  that  devoted  territory.      The  ravagers 
met  with  little  opposition  in  performing  this 
pious  devastation  j  but  as  they  returned  towards 
the  temple,  they  were  overtaken  and  assaulted 
by  a  numerous  party  of  Amphisseans,  who  threw 
them  into  disorder,  made  several  prisoners,  and 
pursued  the  rest  to  Delphi.    The  signal  of  war 
was  now  raised ;  the  insulted  Amphictyons,  in 
whose  persons  the  sanctity  of  religion  had  been 
violated,  complained  to  their  respective  repub- 
lics, while  the  recent  audacity  of  the  Amphis* 
scans  aggravated  their  ancient  crimes  and  enor- 
mities.    But  agreeably  to  the  languor  inherent 
in  councils  which  possess  only  a  delegated  au- 
thority, the  measures  of  the  Amphictyons  were 
extremely  low  and  irresolute :  and,  when  they  at 
,  length  raised  an  army  under  the  command  of 
Cottyphus,    a  Thessaiian,    and  a  creature  of 
Philip's,  their  operations  were  ill  conducted  and 
unsuccessful.  ^ 
The  Am.        Afikirs  were  thus  brought  to  the  issue  which  had 
^^„^    been  expected  by  -^Eschines,  and  the  accomplices 

Ts  iEschin.  in  Ctesiphont. 
^7 
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who  assisted  him  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  c  H  A  P, 
King  of  Macedon.     They  loudly  declaimed  in  .^^^^'. 
the  council  against  the  lukewarm  indifference  of  Philip 
the  Grecian  states  in  a  war  which  so  deeply  con-  raT*^^^** 
cerned  the  national  religion*     "  It  became  the 
Amphictyons,    therefore,   as  the  ministers    of 
Apollo,   and   the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to 
seek  out  and  employ  spme  more  powerful  in- 
strument of  the  Divine  vengeance.     Philip  of     , 
Macedon  had  formerly  given  proof  of  his  pioud 
zeal  in  the  Phocian  war.     That  prince  was  now 
returning  in  triumph  from  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion.     His  assistance  must  again  be  demanded 
(nor  would  it  be  demanded  in  vain)  t6  defend 
the  cause  of  Apollo  and  the  sacred  shrine." 
This  proposal  being  approved,  a  deputation  of 
the   Amphictyons  met  Philip  in  Thrace.     He 
deceived  their  welcome  message  with  well-affected 
surprise,  but  declared  his  veneration  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  council,  which  he  should  be  ever 
ready  to  obey.  ^ 

The  vigilant  prince  had  already  taken  propej^  Philip 
measures  for  acting  as  general  of  the  Amphic-  Athenian'^ 
tyons,'and  provided  a  suflScient  number  of  trans-  fleet  by  a 

^  stratagem* 

ports  to  convey  his  Jtrmy  into  Greece.  He  un- 
derstood that  notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of 
jEschines  and  his  associates,  the  Athenians  had 
been  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to  oppose  his 
design,  and  that  their  admirals  Chares  and 
Proxenus  prepared  to  intercept  his  passage  with 
a  superior  naval  force.     To  baffle  this  opposition, 

*?  JEschin,  in  Ctesiphont. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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CHAP.  Philip  employed  a  stratagem.  A  light  brigan^ 
xxxyi.^  I^j^g  ^^  dispatched  to  Macedon  with  letters  of 
such  import  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he 
purposed  immediately  returning  into  ®'  Thrace. 
Besides  writing  to  Antipater,  his  principal  con- 
fidant and  minister,  he  took  care  to  mask  his 
artifice,  by  sending  letters  to  his  Queen  Olym- 
pias.  The  brigantine  fell  designedly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  The  dispatches  were 
seized  and  read  ; .  but  the  letter  for  the  Queen 
was  politely  forwarded  to  its  destination.  ^  The 
Athenian  admirals  quitted  their  station,  and 
Philip  arrived,  without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of 
IxK^ris,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delphi. 
Philip  de-  Though  the  Macedonians  alone  were  far  more 
SShcn^  numerous  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  reduc- 
mercena-  tiou  of  Amphissa,  the  King,  in  the  month  of 
tokes^pos-  November,  dispatched  circular  letters  through 
!!Sf  Msm!  ^^^^  parts  of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  The- 
bans,  Peloponnesians,  and  other  states,  the  as- 
siistance  of  their  combined  arms  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  Amphictyons  and  Apollo.  The 
Thebans,  rather  intimidated  by  a  powerful  army 
in  their  neighbourhood,  than  inclined  to  the 
Macedonians,  of  whose  designs  they  had  lately 
become  extremely  jealous,  sent  a  small  body  of 
infantry  to  join  the  standard  of  Philip.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  long  disgusted  with  the  mea- 
sures of  Greece,  and  envying  the  power  of 
Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public  spirit  to 
oppose,  behel^  all  recent  transactions  with  a 
contemptuous  disregard,  obstinate  in  their  pur- 

•'  Polyfen.  I.iv.  c2.  ^  Plut.  in  Demetr. 
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pose  of  preserving  a  sullen  neutrality.  The  chap. 
Athenians,  awakened  by  the  activity  of  Demos*  ^^^\ 
thenes  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  opposed  Philip 
with  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  despising  the 
threats  of  the  oracle  against  those  who  took  part 
with  the  impious  Amphisseans.  The  orator  , 
boldly  accused  the  P3rthian  priestess  and  her 
ministers  of  being  bribed  to  Philippise,  or  to 
prophesy  as  might  best  suit  tfie  interest  of  Phi- 
lip ;  while  iETschines,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
his  adversary  of  having  received  a  thousand 
drachmas,  and  an  annual  pension  of  twenty  minse, 
to  abet  the  impiety  of  Amphissa.  ^  The  King  of 
Macedon,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  rein- 
forcement  than  that  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Thebans,  besieged,  took,  and  garrisoned  that 
unfortunate  city;  and  having  routed  and  put 
to  flight  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  spread  the 
terror  of  his  arms  round  all  the  neighbouring 
territory,  ^ 

The  news  of  these  events  occasioned  dreadful  The  Athe- 
consternation  in  Athens.  The  terrified  citi-  ^jj^'thcy 
zens,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  tear  them-  ^^^^^ 

^  n  t     .     t     I  t      1  .  1  with  Phi. 

selves  from  theu*  beloved  pleasures  m  order  to  Up,  raise  a^ 
defend  Amphissa,    believed    the  moment  ap-  ^^^^ 
proaching  when  they  must  defend  their  own  ^f*"^ 
walls  against  the  victorious  invader.     After  less  prince, 
altercation  and  delay  than  usually  prevailed  in 
their  councils,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Philip; 
craving  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  dispatched  their  ablest  orators  to 
rouse  the  Greeks  from  their  supine-negligenc^ 

^  JEfchin.  in  Ctetiphont  ^  Demosthen.  de  Corona, 
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CHAP,  and  to  animate  and  unite  them  against  a  Barba* 
xxxvL   ^^^^  ^jj^^  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  of- 
fended divinity  of  Apollo,  meditated  the  sub- 
^jugation  of  their  common  country.     Meg^u*a^ 
Euboea,  Leucas,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  Acliaia, 
favourably  received  the  ambassadors,  and  readily 
The  The-   entered  into  a  league  against  Macedon.   Thebes 

bans  flue-     _  .  .  ^^      .  ,       .  ,        a    i        • 

tuate  be-    fluctuated  in  uncertamty,  hatmg  the  Atheniatid 
pamr"of  *   ^  riv^als,  iind  dreading  Philip  as  -a  tyrant.     The 
PhihD  and  situation  of  the  Theban  territory,  through  which 
Athenians.  Philip  must  march  before  he  could  invade  At- 
tica, rendered  the  decision  of  that  people  pecu- 
liarly important.  ®*     To  gain  or  to  retain  their 
friendship,  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  the  eloquence 
of  Athens,  had  been  employed  witl\  unwearied 
assiduity.    The  Thebans  temporised,  deliberated, 
resolved,  and  changed  their  resolutions.     The 
partisans  of  Athens  were  most  numerous,  those 
of  Macedon  most  active,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  Theban  people  heard  the  clamours  and 
arguments  of  botli  parties  with  a  stupid  indif- 
ference, and  took  their  measui-es  with  such  le- 
thargic slowness,  as  disgraced  even  the  heavy 
character  of  Boeotians.  ^ 
Philip  To  fix  their  wavering  irresolution,  and  to  awa- 

^^  ken  their  dull  insensibility,  Philip  at  length  had 
oiymp.  recourse  to  the  strong  impression  of  terror.  From 
A.C.  538.  the  general  wreck  of  Phocis,  his  foresight  and 
policy  had  spared  the  walls  of  Elataea,  a  city  im- 
portant by  its  situation  between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  opened  into  Phocis  andBceotia^ 
TTie  citadel  was  built  on  an  eminence,  washed 

«5  Diodor.  1.  xvL  p.  475.  «  Demosthen.  de  Coron. 
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by  the  river  Cephissus,  which  flowed  in  a  wind*,  c  H  A  pl 
ing  course  through  Bceotia  into  the  lake  Copais ;  v  '. 

a  broad  expanse  of  water,  which,  by  several 
navigable  streams,  communicated  with  Attica. 
This  valuable  post,  conveniently  situate  tor  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  from  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
cedon,  commanding  the  pavssage  into  Boeotia, 
distant  only  two  days*  march  from  Attica,  and 
which,  being  garrisoned  by  a  powerful  army, 
might  continually  alarm  the  safety  both  of 
Thebes  and  of  Athens,  Philip  seized  with  equal 
boldness  and  celerity  ^,  drew  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops  thither,  repaired  and  strengthened  the 
walls  of  the  place,  anfl  having  thus  secured  him- 
self from  surprise,  watched  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  punishment  on  the  Athenians, 
who  had  given  him  sufficient  ground  to  represent 
them  as  the  enemies  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil ®®,  by  whose  authority  tbe  King  of  Macedon 
affected  to  be  guided  in  all  his  operations. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  immediate  effect  Alarm 
of  this  vigorous  measure  on  the  resolutions  of  exdteLn, 
the  Thebans ;  but  the  terror  and  consternation  of  Athem, 
the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizen^  may  be  con- 
jectured by  what  happened  on  the  same  occasion 
at  Athens.     It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  a 
courier  arrived  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that 
Philip   had  taken   possession  of  Elatsea.     The 
people  had  retired  to  their  houses;  the  magi- 
strates supped  in   the  Prytanasum;   but  in  a 
moment  all  were  abroad.     Some  hastened  to  the 


"7  Diodor.  &  Deinosth.  ubi  supra.       *^iE8chiiu4n  Cteiipfaont. 
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CHAP,  generals  j  others  went  in  quest  of  the  *  officer 

xxxvL  ^jj^jgg  business  it  was  to  summon  the  citizens 

to  council ;  most  flocked  to  the  market-place ; 

and,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  assembly, 

pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary  wooden 

edifices  erected  by  the  tradesmen  or  artificers 

who  exposed  their  wares  to  sale  in  that  spacious 

square.     Before  dawn  the  confusion  ceased ;  the 

citizens  were  all  assembled;  the  senators  took 

their  places ;  the  president  reported  to  them  the 

alarming  intelligence  that  had  been  received. 

The  herald  then  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 

"  That  he,  who  had  any  thing  to  offer  on  the 

present  emergence,  should  mount  the  rostrum, 

and  propose  his  advice/'     The  invitatiop,  though 

frequently  repeated,  was  received  with  silence 

and  dismay.     The  magistrates,  the  generals,  the 

demagogues,  were  all  present ;  but  none  obeyed 

the  summons  of  the  herald,  which  Demosthenes 

calls  the  voice  of  their  country  imploring  the 

assistance  of  her  children.  ^ 

OeoKM-         At  length  that  accomplished  orator  anSse,  and 

borto  th?*  obtained  the  noblest  triumph  of  patriotism ;  by 

toijS^'  urging,  amidst  universal  consternation,  an  advice 

PhUipto    prudent,  generous,  and  successful.     He  b^;an 

of  aIS^  by  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  desponding 

power  by    citizens,  and  assuring  them  that  were  not  the 

land.        Thebans,  the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  Thebaos, 

*  Tw  (foXarryimir  tMoXavr,  De  Corona,  p.  317. 

'»•  KoXovniY  5f  nis  leowtis  nis  wwrpiios  ^mmis  top  wpavmu  6wtp  emjipuar 
V  7«f»  *  in|p«C  Kma  rovs  tnfum  ^mmtp  tt^nin*  rwrnr  «•*»!•'  *"!»  wmrpt$Of 
«Mwwr  cTi  irywrdai,  p.  317.  The  passage  that  follows  has  been  often 
cited,  and  can  ne?er  be  too  much  studied,  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples  of  oratorical  nanmtivn. 
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hostile  to  FhiHp»  that  prince  would  not  be  actually  c  u  A  p. 
posted  at  Elataea,  but  on  the  Athenian  frontier.   ,xxxyi. 
He  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the 
unmanly  terror  which  had  surprised  them ;  and, 
instead  of  fearing  for  themselves,  to  fear  only  for 
their  neighbours,  whose  territories  were  more 
immediately  threatened,  and  who  must  sustain 
the  first*  shock   of  the  invasion.     "  Let  your 
forces,**  continued  he,  "  immediately  march  to 
Eleusis,  in  order  to  show  the  Thebans,  and  all 
Greece,  that  as  those  who  have  sold  their  country 
are  supported   by  the   Macedonian  forces  at 
Elataaa,  so  you  are  ready  to  defend  with  your 
hereditary  courage  and  fortune  those  who  fight 
ibr  liberty.     Let  ambassadors  at  the  same  time 
be  sent  to  Thebes,  to  remind  that  republic  of  the 
good  offices  conferred  by  your   ancestors ;   to 
assure  the  Thebans,  {hat  you  do  not  consider 
them  as  aliens ;  that  the  people  of  Athens  have 
forgot  all  recent  hostilities  with  the  citizens  of 
Greece,  and  will  never  forsake  the  cause  of  their 
'  common  country,  which  is  actually,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  cause  of  Thebes.     To  this  com- 
munity, therefore,  offer  your  most  disinterested 
services.     To  make  any  demand  for  yourselves, 
would  be  highly  improper  in  the  present  juncture. 
Assure  them  that  you  are  deeply  affected  by 
tiieir  danger,  and  prepared  generously  to  defend 
them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power.** 

These  proposals  being  received  with  general  The  de- 
approbation,   Demosthenes  drew^  up  a  formal  SS  pur- 
decree  for  carrying  them  into  execution;  a  P<^> 

p  4 
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CHAP,  decree  which  may  be  considered  as  the  expirin&r 

.  ^  ^i  voice  of  a  people,  who,  agreeably  to  tlie  mag. 

^ted        nanimous  counsel  of  Pericles,  had  determined^ 

^^^     that  when  every  thing  earthly  perished,  the  fame 

of  Athens  should  be  immortal.  **  Having  painted, 

in   the   most  odious   colours,  the  perlSdy  and 

violence  of  Philip  j  and  having  stigmatised  with 

due  severity  the  recent  instances  of  his  injustice 

>'  See  vol.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  229.    In  defending  his  own  conduct,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  consequences  with  which  it  was  at* 
tended,  Demosthenes  seems  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Pericles, 
AwkofAM,  rt  Koi  vapuSo^oy  ttwtty  ko)  /lov  wpos  iios  Kcd  ^tvy  I  firfifis  rny 
iw9p€o\fiy  ^avfjujuniy  a^a  fur*  €Woiaf  6  \eyw  ^tMpr}aaru'  e<  yc^>  ctwcurt 
wpohiKei  ra  fuXXorra  ytmtawBai,  Koi,  w^orj^firay  warrts,  Kot  cv  'WpovKeyt 
Aurx^f  f^^^  iufJMprtpov,  0ovy  Ktd  ic^Kpayt^s,  6s  ovSc  c^c7|ctf*  ov^  oirwsi 
cnrorcrrcov  rp  woXti  rovrtty  ijy*  tiwip  7)  5o|i)s,  n  wpoyovw,  iy  tow  fuhXayros 
auufcs  cix«  Xayw,    The  beauties  of  such  passages,  depeuding  chiefly 
on  collocation  of  words  and  sentiments,  of  which  Demosthenes,  of 
all  writers,  was  the  greatest  master,  cannot  be  translated.    The 
meaning  is, "  I  will  venture  to  say  what  is  contrary  to  common  opi- 
nion ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods  !  regard  not  its  extravagance, 
but  examine  it  with  indulgence.     Had  all  of  you  foreseen  what  was 
going  to  happen,  had  the  consequences  of  our  conduct  been  mani-^ 
fest,  and  had  you,  iEschines,  repeatedly  proclaimed  them  with  a 
loud  voice,  you,  who  then  opened  not  your  mouth,  yet  the  Athe* 
nians  ought  not  to  have  forsaken  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom,  uii*% 
less  they  forsook  their  glory,  their  ancestors,  and  their  renown  with 
succeeding  ages."    The  isame  thought  is  expressed  in  language  still 
bolder,  after  the  hearers  had  been  prepared  for  it,  by  a  page  of  the 
most  animated  eloquence :  AAXa  owe  cri,  hms  itfAuprer*,  whpts  Mifimni 
toy  6wtp  nis  kitwrwy  €Xwdtpias  fca2  <rum\pias  Kiy^wov  apOfAtyoi'  ov  /la  rovs 
cr  Mapetfiayi  vpoKUf^wtwrayras  runt  vrpoyovw^  &c.     See  the  passage, 
p.  347.    He  swears  by  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  Plataea,  Salamis, 
and  Artemisium,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  err  in  defending,  with 
unequal  fortune,  and  against  superior  force,  the  public  safety  and 
'  liberty.    Such  passages,  when  detached,  may  appear  extravagant  and 
gigantic ;  but,  as  in  the  church  of  St.  Petei^s,  where  aU  is  arranged 
with  such  admirable  symmetry,  that  no  figure  appears  beyond  the 
natural  size,  so,  in  tlie  works  of  Demosthenes,  nothing  appears  mon- 
strous, because  all  is  great. 
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<and  lust  of  power,  the  orator  concludes,  **  For  chap. 
such  reasons,  the  senate  and  pe6ple  of  Athens,  ^_  ^ ,_  ^ 
emulating  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  to  whom 
the  Uberty  of  Greece  was  ever  dearer  than  the 
interest  of  their  particular  republic,  and  humbly 
revering  the  gods  and  heroes,  guardians  of  the 
Athenian  city  and  territory,  whose  aid  they  now 
implore,  have  resolved  to  send  to  the  c6ast  of 
•Boeotia  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  to  march  to 
Eleusis  with  their  whole .  military  strength,  to 
dispatch  ambassadors  to  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  to  the  Thebans,  en- 
couraging them  to  remain  unterrified  amidst  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves manfully  in  defence  of  the  common  cause, 
ynth  assurance   that    the    people  of    Athens, 
unmindful  of  old  or  later  differences  which  have 
prevailed  between. the  two  republics,  are  deter- 
mined and  ready,  to  support  them  with  all  their 
faculties  and   resources ;  their  treasures,  their 
navies,  and  their  arms ;  well  knowing,  that  to 
contend  for  pre-etiainence  with  the  Greeks  is  an 
honourable  contest ;  but  to  be  commanded  by  a 
foreigner,  and  to  suffer  a  Barbarian  to  wrest  the 
sovereignty  from  their  hands,  would  tarnish  their 
hereditary  glory,  and  disgrace  their  country  with 
the  remotest  ages  of  posterity.** 

The  same  undaunted  spirit  which  dictated  this  Demos- 
decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes  in  tuad^^ 
his  embassy  to  Thebes,  in  which  he  triumphed  2?^tiic 
over  the  intrigues  of  Amjmtas  and  Clearchus,  and  ftandard 
over  the  eloquence  of  Philon  of  Byzantium,  the  ^^^^^°^ 
emissaries  employed  by  Philip  on  this  important 
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CHAP,  occasdoo.    The  Tbebans  passed  a  decree  for  re- 
^^^™^*   ceiving  with  gratitude  the  proflfered  assistance  of 
Athens  i  .and  the  Athenian  army,  having  soon 
after  taken  the  field,  were  admitted  within  the 
Theban  walls,  and  treated  with  all  the  flattering 
distinctions  pf  ancient  hospitality.  ^ 
Prep««-         Meanwhile  Philip  having  advanced  towards  the 
1^*  ^2eB  Boeotian  frontier,  his  detached  parties  were  foiled 
for  the       in  two  rencountcrs  with  the  confederates.     Re- 
Cb»r<^      gardless  of  the.se  losses,  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
"*»•         purposely  submitted,  as  necessary  stratagems  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  their  walls,  he  proceeded 
with  his  main  body,  thirty-two  thousand  strong, 
to  the  plain  of  Chseronsea.     This  place  was  con- 
sidered by  Philip  as  well  adapted  to  the  evolu- 
tions and  exertions  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx; 
and  the  ground  for  his  encampment,  and  after- 
wards the  field  of  battle,  were  chosen  with  equal 
si^acity ;   having  in  view,  on  one  side,  a  temple 
of  Hercules,  whom  the  Macedonians  regarded  as 
die  author  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  high 
protector  of  their  fortune ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
banks  of  t^e  Thermodon,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus,  announced  by  the  oracles  of 
Greece  as  the  destined  scene  of  desolation  and 
woe  to  their  unhappy  country,  ^    The  generals 
of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much  less 
careful  to  avail    themselves  of  the  powerful 

**  Demoidiena,  who  fiirnisbes  the  abov«  aanative^  avoi<b  dwel^ 
ing  on  the  following  melancholy  events,  which  are  related  by  Dlodo- 
nis,  L  xvi.  p.  475.  et  seg.  Plut.  in  Alexand.  Stfobo,  Lix.  p.4l4. 
Jofdn*  L IX.  c.  5.  Sc  Pausanias  BoBOtic 

»  FluL  m  Vit«  Demoftfa. 
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sanctions  of  superstition*  Unrestrained  by  in-  chap. 
au^cious  sacrifices,  the  Athenians  had  left  liicir  ^^^^ 
city  at  the  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  to  wait 
no  other  omen  but  the  cause  of  their  country* 
Regardless  of  oracles,  they  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  ill-fated  Thermodon,  accompanied  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  scanty  reinforcements  raised 
by  the  islands,  and  by  such  states  of  Pelqpon* 
nesus  as  had  joijoed  their  alliance.  Their  army 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,  animated  by 
the  noblest  cause  for  which  men  can  fight,  but 
commanded  by  the  AtheniansLysicles  and  Chares, 
the  first  but  little,  and  the  second  unfavourably, 
known ;  and  by  Theagenes  the  Theban,  a  person 
strongly  suspected  of  treachery ;  all  three  cre»* 
tures  of  cabal,  and  tools  of  faction,  slaves  to 
interest  or  voluptuousness,  whose  characters  (ei* 
pecially  as  they  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  only  states  whose  shame,  rather  than  virtue, 
yet  closed  the  public  enemy)  are  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Greece  was  ripe  for  ruin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  abdishing  the  Alexander 
tottering  independence  of  those  turbulent  i«pub^  t^^ 
lies,  which  their  own  internal  vices,  and .  the 
arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  had  been  gradually 
undermining  for  twenty-two  years,  both  amnes 
formed  in  battle  array  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  ri^t  wing  of  the  Macedonians  was  headed 
by  Hiilip,  iiftho  judged  proper  to  oppose  in  per« 
son  the  dangerous  fury  c£  the  Athenians.  Hmb 
son  Alexander,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  bat 
surrounded  by  experienced  officers,  commanded 
the  left  wiqgy  which  faced  the  Sacred  Band  cf  the 
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CHAP.  Thebans.  The  auxiliaries  of  either  army  were 
xxx^.  posted  in  the  centre.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  the  Athenians  charged  with  impetuosity, 
and  I'epelled  the  opposing  divisions  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  youthful  ardour  of  Alexander  obliged 
the  Thebans  ^  to  retire,  die  Sacred  Band  being 
cut  down  to  a  man.  The  activity  of  the  young 
prince  completed  their  disorder,  and  pursued  the 
scattered  multitude  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry. 
Philip  de-  Meantime  the  Athenian  generals,  too  much 
ShenSuis.  ^^ed  by  their  first  advantage,  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  it ;  for,  having  repelled  the 
centre  and  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  except 
the  phalanx,  which  was  composed  of  chosen  men, 
and  immediately  commanded  by  the  King,  they, 
instead  of  attempting  to  break  this  formidable 
body,  by  attacking  it  in  flank,  pressed  ^  forward 
against  the  fugitives,  the  insolent  Lysicles  ex- 
claiming in  vain  triumph,  "Pursue,  my  brave 
countrymen !  let  us  drive  the  cowards  to  Mace- 
don.**  Philip  observed  this  rash  folly  with  con- 
tempt, and  saying  to  those  around  him,  "  Our 
enemies  know  not  how  to  conquer,'*  commanded 
his  phalanx,  by  a  rapid  evolution,  to  gain  an  ad- 
jacent eminence,  from  which  they  poured  down, 
firm  and  cdlected,  on  the  advancing  Athenians, 
whose  confidence  of  success  had  rendered  them 
totally  insensible  to  danger.  But  the  resistless 
shock  of  the  Macedonian  spear  concerted  their 
fury  into  despair.  Above  a  thousand  fell,  two 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  rest  escaped 

9*  Plutarch,  in  AleiumcL  »  Polyen.  Stratagem,  l.iv.  cs. 
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by  a  precipitate  and  shameful  flight.    Of.  the  chap. 
Thebans  more  were  killed  than  taken.     Few  ^^^^\ 
of  the  confederates  perished,  as  they  had  little 
share  in  the  action,  and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his 
victory  to  be  complete,  gave  orders  to  spare  the  • 
vanquished,  with  a  clemency  unusual  in  that  age, 
and  not  less  honourable  to  his  understanding 
than  his  heart ;  since  his  humanity  thus  subdued 
the  minds,  and  gained  the  affections,  of  his  con- 
quered enemies.  ^ 
Accordinff  to  the  Grecian  custom,  the  battle  ^?^P\ 

/»  11  7  1  .  1.11       vwitithe 

was  tollowed  by  an  entertamment,  at  which  the  field  of 
King,  presiding  in  person,  received  the  congratu-  *^"'®' 
lations  of  his  friends,  and  the  humble  supplica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  deputies,  who  craved  the 
bodies  of  their  slain.   This  request,  which  served 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat,  was  readily 
granted ;  but,  before  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission  to  carry  off  their  dead,  Philip,  who 
with  his  natural  intemperance,  had  protracted 
tiie  entertainment  till  morning,  issued  forth  with 
his  licentious  companions  to  visit  the  field  of 
battle ;  theip  heads  crowned  with  festive  garlands, 
Aeir  minds  intoxicated  with  the  insolence  of  wine 
and  victory ;   yet  the  sight  of  the  slaughtered 
Thebans,  which  first  presented  itself  to  their  eyes, 
and  particularly  the  sacred  band  of  friends  and 
lovers,  who  lay  covered  with  honourable  wounds, 
on  the.  spot  where  they  had  been  drawn,  up  to        ' 
fight,  brought  back  these  insolent  spectators  to 
the  sentiments  of  reason  and  humanity.     Philip  * 

^  Pausaiv  Achaic.  Diodor.  Sc  Justin,  ubi  supra. 
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CHAP,  beheld  the  awfiil  scene  with  a  mixture  of  admira- 
xxxvL   ^Jqjj  g^j  pj^y .  j^uj^  g^gj.  ^^  affecting  silence,  de- 

nounced  a  solemn  curse  against  those  who  basely 
suspected  the  friendship  of  such  brave  men  to  be 
*  tainted  with  criminal  and  infamous  passions.^ 
Kb  levity       But  this  scrious  temper  of  mind  did  not  last 
mSndedby  l^^g  i   fo^*  having  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of 
Demades.   the  field  where  the  Athenians  had  fought  and 
fitllen,  the  King  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
levity  and  littleness  of  the  most  petulant  joy. 
Instead  of  being  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
his  recent  danger,  and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  happiness  of  his  escape,  and  the 
importance  of  his  victory,  PhiUp  only  compared 
the  boastful  pretensions,  with  the  mean  perform- 
ances of  his  Athenian  enemies ;  and  struck  by 
this  contrast,  rehearsed,  with  the  insolent  mockery 
of  a  bu£R>on,  the  pompous  declaration  of  war  lately 
drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriotism  and  too  san- 
guine hopes  of  Demosthenes.     It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  orator  Demades  at  once  rebuked 
the  foUy,  and  flattered  the  ambition  of  Philip,  by 
asking  him.  Why  he  assumed  the  character  of 
Thersites,  when  fortune  assigned  him  the  part 
of  Agamemnon  ?  •^ 
The  diflcp-      Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  sharp  re- 
*°*nfof"  primand*,  it  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Macedon 
theAthe-   indulged  not,  on  any  future  occasion,  a  vain 
THhSwIi.    triumph  over  the  vanquished.   When  advised  by 
his  generals  to  advance  into  Attica,  and  to  render 

97  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  9"  Idem  in  Demosthen. 

»  Plutarch  ascribes  to  this  smart  observatioD,  the  moderation  of 
PhiHp's  subsequent  conduct. 
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himself  master  of  Athens,  he  calmly  replied,  chap. 
"  Have  I  done  so  much  for  glcny,  and  shall  I  ^^^^ 
destroy  the  theatre  of  that  glory?*'  ^^  His  sub- 
sequent  conduct  corresponded  with  the  modera^ 
tion  of  this  sentiment*  He  restored,  without 
ransom,  the  Athenian  prisoners ;  who,  at  depart^ 
ing,  having  demanded  their  baggage,  were  also 
gratified  in  this  particular ;  the  King  pleasantly 
observing,  that  the  Athenians  seemed  to  thmk 
he  had  not  conquered  them  in  eamestJ^^  Soon 
afterwards  he  dispatched  his  son  Alexander,  and 
Antipater,  the  most  trusted  of  his  ministers,  to 
offer  them  peace  on  such  favourable  terms  as  they 
had  little  reason  to  expect*  They  were  required 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Istlimus  of  Corinth,  where, 
to  adjust  their  respective  contingents  of  troops 
for  the  Persian  expedition,  Philip  purposed  asseni- 
bling,  early  in  the  spring,  a  general  convention 
of  all  the  Grecian  states :  they  were  ordered  to 
surrender  the  Isle  of  Samos,  which  actually  formed 
the  principal  station  of  their  fleet,  and  the  main 
bulwark  and  defence  of  all  their  maritime  or  insu- 
lar possessions  j  but  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy, 
unmolested,  the  Attic  territory,  with  their  here, 
ditary  form  of  government,  and  flattered  by  the 
acquisition  of  Oropus,  for  which  they  had  so  long 
contended  with  the  unhappy  Thebans.*^  It  was' 
not  merely  in  being  deprived  of  this  city,  that 
the  Thebans  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 


»«»  Plut.  in  Apoph.  »•»  Idem,  ibid. 

■^  Pausanias  Bceotic    Diodorus,  ubi  tupra. 
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CHAP,  conqueror.  From  the  transactions  betiveenMace-^ 
XXXVI.  Jqu  ^jjJ  Thebes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
Philip  thought  himself  entitled  to  treat  thatpeople, 
not  as  open  and  generous  enemies,  whose  struggle 
for  freedom  deserved  his  clemency,  but  as  faith- 
less and  insidious  rebels,  who  merited  all  the  se- 
verity of  his  justice.  He  punished  the  republican 
party  with  unrelenting  vigour;  restored  the 
traitors,  whom  they  had  banished,  to  the  6rst 
honours  of  the  republic;  and,  in  order  to  support 
their  government,  placed  a  Macedonian  garrison 
in  the  Theban  citadel.*<« 
Causes  In  his  opposite  treatment  of  the  two  republics, 

which  it  Philip,  it  is  probable,  was  swayed  neither  by  af- 
procecded.  fection  nor  hatred :  his  generosity  and  his  rigour 
were  alike  iutificial,  and  both  directed  by  his 
interest.  Besides  the  different  characters  of  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the 
former  as  sensible  to  the  impression  of  fear,  as 
the  latter  were  susceptible  of  giatitude  and  prone 
to  eulogy,  the  Thebans  had  too  long,  and  too 
early  abandoned  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  too 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  in  establishing 
the  power  of  Macedon,  to  acquire  much  reputa- 
tion by  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist  Philip, 
to  which  they  had  been  at  length  roused  less  by 
their  own  public  spirit  or  courage,  than  by  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  The  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  who  from  the  beginning 
had  opposed  the  views  of  this  prince,  though  with 

**«  Justin,  l.ix.  C.4. 
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far  less  pradence  and  activity  than  their  situation  chap. 
required ;  who,  thjough  the  whole  course  of  his  v  -  '^ 
reign,  had  continued  to  traverse  his  measures, 
and  to  spurn  his  authority ;  and  who,  previously 
to  the  last  fatal  encounter  at  Chseronaea,  had  en* 
deavoured  to  form  a  general  confederacy,  and 
when  that  proved  impossible,  had  determined, 
almost  unassisted  and  alone,  to  resist  the  common 
foe,  seemed  entitled  to  such  gratitude  and  ap- 
plause, as  compassion  bestows  on  ill-directed 
valour  and  unfortunate  patriotism ;  and  the  rigor- 
ous treatment  of  such  a  people  must  have  shocked 
the  sentiments,  and  exasperated  the  hatred,  of 
every  citizen  of  Greece,  who  yet  retained  the 
faintest  tincture  of  ancient  principles,  or  who  was 
still  animated  by  the  smsdlest  spark  of  public  spirit. 

Phi}ip  too  well  understood  his  interest,  thus  to  l>aring 
tarnish  the  glory,  and  risk  the  fruits  of  victory,  Sr^^ 
although  the  daring  and  imprudent  behaviour  of  ^^^ 
the  Athenians,  after  the  battle,  might  have  served  defeat, 
to  justify  the  harshest  measures.    The  first  news 
of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with  tumult  or  con- 
stemation.     But  when  the  disorder  ceased,  the 
people  shewed  themselves  disposed  to  place  their 
whole  confidence  in  arms,  none  in  the  mercy  of 
Philip.     Upon  the  motion  of  Hyperides  ^^,  a  de- 
cree passed  for  sending  to  the  Piraeus  their  wives, 
children,  and  most  valuable  efieets,  together  with 
the  sacred  images  and  ornaments  of  their  gods* 
By  the  same  decree,  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
the  city  were  bestowed  on  strangers  and  slaves^ 

w  Plut.  in  Vita  Hipwid. 
VOL,  IV.  Q 
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CHAP,  and  restored  to  persons  declared  infamous,  on  this 
xxxvL  ^jj^  condition,  that  they  exerted  themselves  in 
the  public  defence,  Demosthenes,  with  equal 
success,  proposed  a  decree  for  repairing  the  walls 
and  fortifications,  a  work  which,  being  himself 
appointed  to  superintend,  he  generously  accom- 
plished at  the  expence  of  his  private  '^  fortune. 
The  orator  Lycurgus  undertook  the  more  easy 
task  of  impeaching  the  woithless  Lysicles,  whose 
misconduct  in  the  day  of  battle  had  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  late  fatal  disaster.  In  a 
discourse  calculated  to  revive  the  spirit  of  military 
enthusiasm,  which  had  anciently  animated  the 
Athenians,  the  speaker  thus  warmly  apostrophised 
the  conscious  guilt  of  the  mute  and  trembling 
general :  "  The  Athenians  have  been  totally  de- 
feated in  an  engagement;  the  enemy  have  erected 
a  trophy  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  Athens ;  and 
Greece  is  now  prepared  to  receive  the  detested 
yoke  of  servitude.  You  were  our  commander  on 
that  inglorious  day;  and  still ^ow  breathe  the 
vital  air,  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  appear 
in  our  public  places,  a  living  monument  of  the 
disgraceand  ruin  of  your  country.*'  The  quick  re- 
sentment of  the  hearers  supplied  the  consequence, 
and  the  criminal  was  dragged  to  execution.'^ 
Philip's  Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the  hos- 

tionliT    *^^^  preparations  of  Athens,   could  shake  the 
▼ictory.     moderation  of  Philip,  or  determine  him  to  alter 
the  favourable  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
he  had  already  proposed  by  his  ambassadors.  The 

los  Dcmoith.  deOHtmiL  »••  I^iodor.  Lxvi.  p.  477. 
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patriotic  or  republican  party,  headed  by  the  ora-    CH  A  P. 
tors  just  mentioned,  breathed  hatred  and  revenge;  ,^^^^^% 
but  at  the  intercession  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
on  this  occasion  acted  suitably  to  the  fame  of  its 
ancient  wisdom,  the  prudent  and  virtuous  Pho- 
cion  ^®^  was  appointed  to  tlie  chief  command.  The 
discernment  of  this  statesman  and  general,  whose 
merit  had  been  neglected  while  there  was  yet 
time  to   perform   any  essential  service,  might 
easily  perceive  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  recover 
the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  antecedently  to  their 
defeat  by  Philip,  had  been  still  more  fatally  sub* 
dued  by  their  own  pernicious  vices.    Amidst  the  Extreme 
important  events  of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  of  th? 
amidst  the  dreadful  misfortunes  which,  in  conse-  '^^«'*»«>^ 
quencie  of  its  melancholy  issue,  hung  over  their 
countiy,  a  set  of  Athenian  citizens,  distinguished 
by  their  rank  and  fortune,  and  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Sixty,  from  the  accidental  number 
of  their  original  institution,  regularly  assembled 
into  a  club,  where  all  serious  transactions  were 
treated  with  levity  and  ridicule,  and  day  afler 
day  spent  in  feasting,  gaming,  and  the  sprightly  sV  KlJ 
exercises  of  wit  and  pleasantry.    T^is  detestable  ^/^    * 
society  saw  ^^,  without  emotion,  their  countrymen 
arming  for  battle  j   with  the  most  careless  indif- 
ference they  received  accounts  of  their  captivity 
or  death ;   nor  did  the  public  calamities  in  any 
degree  disturb  their  festivity,  or  interrupt,  for  a 
moment,  the  tranquil  course  of  their  pleasures. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Phodon.  *^  AtbeiUMif»  l.xiv.  p.  614. 
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CHAP.   Their  fame  having  reached  Macedon,  Philip  sent 
AAAvi.   ^i^Qj^  3  gmn  of  money,  to  support  the  expence 
of  an  association  so  favourable  to  his  views.  But 
what  opinion  must  Phocion  have  formed  of  such 
an  establishment ;  or  how  was  it  possible  for  any 
dispassionate  man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  ex- 
pect, that  a  republic  so  totally  degenerate,  as 
to  foster  such  wretches  within  its  bosom,  could 
successfully  wage  war  against  a  vigilant  and 
enterprising  enemy  ? 
'rhc3r  de-        The  arguments  of  the  wisest  portion  of  the 
a^It^the  community  for  accepting  the  peace  proffered  by 
terms  4^     Philip  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
^^by     return  of  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prisoners 
^*^P*       taken  at  Chaeronaea,  who  unanimously  blazed 
forth  the  praises  of  their  generous  conqueror. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
King  of  Macedon,  to  accept  and  ratify  the  treaty 
of  peace,  upon  the  terms  which  he  had  conde- 
scended to  offer;  and  the  only  marks  of  deference 
shewn  to  the  violent  party,  who  still  clamoured 
for  war,  were,  that  Demochares,  who  ostenta- 
tiously affected  a  rude  boldness  of  speech  against 
Philip,  was  named  among  the  ambassadors ;  and 
that  Demosthenes,  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of 
that  prince,  was  appointed  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration  in  honour  of  those  slain  at  Chaeronaea. 
Insolence        Demochares  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis- 
^MffeT^   sion  with  that  extravagant  petulance  which  natu- 
rally flowed  from  his  character ;   and  which,  in 
the  Grecian  commonwealths,  too  frequently  dis- 
graced the  decency  of  public  transactions.     At 
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their  audience  of  leave,  Philip,  with  less  sincerity  chap. 
than  politeness,  lavished  on  the  ambassadors  his  ^^^^^^^^ 
usual  professions  o£  friendship,  and  obligingly 
asked  them,  "  Is  there  any  thing  farther  in  which 
I  can  gratify  the  Athenians  ?*'  "  Yes>*'  said  De- 
mochares,  "hang  thyself."  The  just  indignation 
of  all  present  Invoke  forth  gainst  this  unprovoked 
outrage ;  when  Philip,  with  admirable  coolness^ 
silenced  the  clamour,  by  saying,  "  Let  this  ridi- 
culous brawler  depart  unmolested;*'  and  then 
turning  to  the  other  ambassadors,,  "  Gp^  tell  your 
countrymen,  that  those  who  can  utter  such  con- 
tumelies are  less  just  and  moderate,  than  he  who 
can  pardon  them/*^^ 

The   honourable  employment   conferred  on  Oration  of 
Demosthenes,    which    shewed    that,    notwith-  thS?«^ 
standing  the  unfortunate  issue  of  hia  counsels,  honour  of 
the  Athenians  still  approved  his  principles  and  at  Ch»ro* 
his  patriotism,,  might  have   been   expected  to  "*** 
elevate  his  sentiments  and  his  language  to  the 
highest  strain  of  eloquence.    But  the  complexion 
of  the  times  no  longer  admitted  those  daring 
flights  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  soar  ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  orator  seem  to  have  de- 
clined with  the  fortunes  of  his  country.     With 
too  apparent  caution  he  avoids  the  mention  of 
all  recent  transactions,  and  dwells  with  tiresome 
minuteness  on  the  ancient^  and  even  fabulous, 
parts  of  the  Athenian  story.     One  transient  flash 
of  light  breaks  forth  towards  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course^ when,  commemorating  the  glorj'  of  the 

**»  Seneca  de  Ira. 
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CHAP,  slain,  he  says,  that  the  removal  of  those  zealous 
xxxvf.  i-eptiblicans  from  their  country  was  like  taking 
tlie  sun  from  the  world  "^ ;  a  figure  bold,  yet  just ; 
since  after  the  battle  of  ChsronsBa,  there  re- 
mained no  further  hopes  of  resisting  the  con- 
queror —  the  dignity  of  freedom  was  for  ever 
lost,  and  the  gloom  of  night  and  tyranny 
descended  and  thickened  over  Greece*  "* 

"^  *n<nrflp  yttp  ci  to  «c  tov  iiea0«n|iiorof  Koafum  to  ^tn  €|tAMr«^  Swr* 
X*P^f  «(<u  xa^c*^^  cnrcu  ^  XcnroficvDf  ^fuy  /3ios*  o^rmrtu^t  awipew  ayaip€$m^ 
Tmr,  cy  aieorti  mu  voAAp  dviricXcta  vras  b  vpttros  frikos  rw  *£AXi|M0y  yt- 
yo¥9,  p.  155.  •*  For  as  if  Dght  were  taken  from  the  world,  the  re- 
maiDing  life  of  mortals' would  be  involved  in  difficulties  and  misery ; 
so  by  the  death  of  those  warriors,  the  original  glory  of  Greece  was 
buried  in  darkness  and  ignominy.**  Of  this  discourse,  which  Liba« 
nius  denies  to  be  genuine,  many  passages  are  corrupt,  and  many  in- 
terpolated. The  general  debility  of  the  whole  may  be  explained  by 
the  observation  in  the  text,  without  having  recourse  to  the  defence 
of  Wolfius :  **  Orationem  Libailius  Demosthenis  esse  n^gat  ut  vilem 
•t  imbedllem  omninoi.  Quod  quis  miretur,  cum  et  argumentum  sit 
imbecille?**    Demosthen.  edit.  Wolf.  p.  152. 

'■■  Hie  dies  universse  Grscis,  et  gloriam  dominationis,  et  vetus- 
tissimam  libertatem  finivit.  Justin,  l.tx.  c.  5.  Demosthenes,  Die- 
dorus,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias^  all  express  the  same  seatimeot,  and 
meariy  in  the  same  words. 
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Liberal  Spirit  of  the  Macedonian  Gacemment.  —  Philip 
appointed  General  of  the  Greeks.  —  Rebellion  of  Illym 
ria.  —  Assassination  of  Philip.  —  His  Character.  — 
Accession  of  Alexander.  —  His  Expedition  againit 
the  Illyrians  and  Tribatli.  —  He  passes  the  Danube. 

—  Rebellion  in   Greece.  —  Destruction  of  Thebet^ 

—  Heroism  of  Timoclea.. —  Jlesmndar  crosses  thi 
Hellespont.  —  State  qf  the  Persian  Empire. —  Batr 
tie  of  the  Granicus.  —  Siege  of  Miletui  and  Halicofy 
nassus.  —  Bold  Adventure^  qf  two  Macedonian  Soldiers. 

—  Alexander's  jt^icious  Plan  qf  War.  —  Arts  by  which 
he  secured  his  Conquests.  —  The  Battle  qf  Issus.  — 
The  Virtues  qf  Alexander  expand  with  his  Prosperity. 

The  Greeks  acknowledged^  with  reluctance  and  chap. 
sorrow,  that  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Chaero-  xxxviL 
nsea,  Philip  became  master  of  their  '  country.  Liiierai 
But  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  tl!rM»c©. 
the  Macedonian  government,  if  we  compared  it  *J«n»a»»Fo- 
with  tlie  despotism  of  the  East,  or  the  absolute 

«  DeiTi06tb.  JEichin.  Dioder.  Plutarch.  Arnaii»  potuin.  I  thall 
tite  only  the  words  of  St rabo:  **  XaifMMXMa  St  4»ov  ♦lAMnror^  A/^vrrov 
|Hff7fiX«#f  ¥uvnvm  ABn^Movs  r§  urn  Borwranf  km  Kopaf$to9$t  ac8m{^  rm  EA- 
Ka3os  jcvpios.  **  And  Chseronera,  where  Phiiip;  the  son  of  Ainyntast, 
having  conquered  the  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Corintbians,  in  a 
great  battle  rendered  himself  BMsler  of  Greece.**  6(nlx  Geegmpb. 
Lix.  p. 414. 

Q  4 
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CHAP,  dominion  of  many  European  monarchs.  The 
xxxviL  authority  of  Philip,  even  in  his  hereditary  realm, 
was  modellied  on  that  admirable  system  of  power 
and  liberty,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled 
the  policies  of  the  heroic  ages.  ^  He  administer- 
ed the  religion,  decided  .  the  differences,  and 
commanded  the  valour,  of  soldiers  and  *  freemen. 
Personal  merit  entitled  him  to  hold  the  sceptre, 
which,  being  derived  from  Jove,  could  not  long 
be  swayed  by  unworthy  hands.  The  superiority 
of  his  abilities,  the  vigilant  and  impartial  justice 
'  of  his  administration,  formed  the  main  pillars  of 
his  prerogative;  since,  according  to  the  jJrin- 
ciples  and  feelings  of  the  Macedonians,  he  who 
infringed  the  rights  of  his  subjects  \  ceased  from 
that  moment  to  be  a  king. 
Nature  Having  effected  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 

of  pwif'^*  prudence  of  Philip  could  not  be  supposed,  ambi- 
authority    tious  of  introducing  into  that  country  more  se- 
vere maxims  of  government  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  Macedon.  He  affected,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  preserve  inviolate  the  ancient  forms  of 


*  When  Alexander,  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  claimed  too 
exalted  honours,  he  was  told  by  Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  ^  *0i 
vpoywoi  c(  Kfyovs  tis  MauctSoviw  rikSw,  ov^  fiiq,  aXXa  v6/ji^  MoiccSoiwr 
apxof^^f  SiarcXe<ray.  Your  ancestors  came  from  Argos  to  Macedon, 
and  contmued  there,  goireming  the  Macedonians,  not  by  force,  but 
by  law.'*    Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  p.  87. 

*  In  capital  cases,  says  Curdus,  the  soldiers  judged  in  time  of  war, 
the  dtizens  in  tine  of  peace.  He  then  adds,  *'  Nihil  pdt^tas  r^gun 
Takbat,  nisi  prius  yaluisset  auctoritas;"  scilicet  populL  Curtius, 
1  X.  c  8.    Conf.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

«  A  very  mean  subject  literally  told  Philip,  ^  If  you  refuse  to  do 
me  justice,  cease  to  be  a  king."  Plut  Apophth.  Conf.  Arist.  politic. 
L  T.  c  10.    Tit.  Liv.  L  xxxL  &  xliv.. 


In  Greece. 
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the  republican  constitution,  and  determined  to  chap. 
govern  the  Greeks  by  the  same  policy  with  which  ?^^"'v 
he  had  subdued  them.  While  Macedonian  gar- 
risons kept  possession  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
other  strong  holds  of  Greece,  the  faithful  and 
active  partisans  of  Philip  controuled  the  resolu- 
tions, and  directed  the  measures,  of  each  parti- 
cular republic  The  superintendence  of  the  sa^ 
cred  games,  as  well  as  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
rendered  him  the  only  visible  head  of  the  na- 
tional religion :  in  consequence  of  the  double 
right  of  presiding  and  voting  in  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  council,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  su- 
preme civil  magistrate  of  Greece  ;  and  his  illus- 
trious victory  at  Chaeronsea  over  '\\e  only  com- 
munities that  opposed  his  greatness,  pointed  him 
out  as  the  general  best  entitled  to  conduct  the 
military  force  of  Greece  and  Macedon  in  the 
long-projected  invasion  of  Persia  j  an  office 
which,  as  he  might  have  assumed  it  without 
blame,  he  therefore  solicited  with  applause  from 
the  impartial  suffirages  of  the  people.  ^ 

That  this  condescension  must  have  been  high-  PhiUp 
ly  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  appears  ^^ml 
from  the  transactions  at  Corinth,  where  Philip,  ^^^^ 
the  year  following  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea,  had  oiymp. 


assembled  a  general  convention  of  the  Amphic-  ^'q 
tyonic  states. «    In  this  assembly,  Dius  of  Ephe- 
sus  represented,  with  affecting  energy,  the  vexa- 
tions and  oppression  which  the  feeble  colonies  of 

»  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  656.    Tw  EXknmw  iXoiuimv  mnw  rpofntyov^  &C» 
^Diodon  l.xvi,  p.55<». 


357. 
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Asia  daily  experienced  from  the  rapacious  cruelty 
of  the  Persian  satraps.  The  general  voice  of 
the  assembly  re-echoed  his  complaint,  while  each 
member  recollected,  with  indignation,  the  con- 
tinual outrages  of  a  people  who  had  anciently 
invaded  their  country,  insulted  their  religion, 
burned  their  temples,  and,  not  satisfied  with  these 
acts  ^f  vengeance,  had  reduced  and  oppressed 
their  colonies,  and  uninteiTuptedly  excited  and 
nourislied  those  cruel  animosities  which  had  long 
filled  every  part  of  Greece  with  sedition  and 
blood.  ^  Philip  had  private  wrongs  to  urge 
against  the  Persians,  whose  hatred  and  jealousy 
had,  on  several  occasions,  thwarted  his  measures 
and  disturbed  his  government.  Yet  he  insisted 
chiefly  on  their  public  injuries  and  notorious  en- 
mity to  the  whole  Grecian  name,  the  honour  of 
which  could  only  be  redeemed  by  a  successful 
expedition  into  Asia. 

This  expedition  was  determined  with  universal 
consent.  Philip  was  appointed  general  of  the 
confederacy  j  and  (although  the  Lacedaemonians 
sullenly  absented  themselves  from  the  conven- 
tion) when  the  several  states  came  to  ascertain 
the  contingent  of  troops  which  tliey  could  re- 
spectively raise,  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  •;  a 
prodigious  force,  of  which  the  domestic  dissen- 
sions of  the  Greeks  had  hitherto,  perhaps,  pre- 
vented them  from  forming  an  adequate  notion^ 


'  liocrat.  Orat.  ad  Philip. 


*  Justin.  Lix.  c5. 
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On  no  former  occasion  had  the  several  republics  chap. 
appeared  so  thoroughly  united  in  one  common  ^^^?][^ 
cause ;  never  had  they  shewn  themselves  so  sen- 
sible of  their  combined  strength  j  never  had  they 
testified  such  general  alacrity  to-  take  the  field,  or 
such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their 
commander. 

It  belongs  to  the  biographers  of  the  King  of  T**®  «^P«- 
Macedon  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  tardea  by 
bloody  transaction  which  clouded  this  glorious  ?/J[k  ^jf" 
prospect.    In  the  general  history  of  Greece,  it  is  and  do- 
sufficient;  to  mention^  that  Philip,  having  dispatch-  "^51008  in 
ed  Parmenio  with  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  the  q^^^"* 
Asiatic  colonies^  was  prevented  from  immediate-  cxi.  1. 
ly  following  that  commander  by  an  insurrection        *  ^^^ 
of  the  lUyrian  tribes.*   This  unseasonable  diver- 
sion from  the  greatest  enterprise  of  his  reign, 
was  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  domestic 
discord  which  shook  the  palace  of  PhUip.     A 
spirit  less  proud  and  jealous  than  that  of  Oljmu 
pias,  mother  of  Alexander,  might  have  been  just- 
ly provoked  by  the  continual  infidelities  of  her 
husband,  who,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  never  ceased  to  augment  the 
number  of  his  wives  or  concubines.  '^    The  ge- 
nerous mind  of  Alexander  must  naturally  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  mother,  althdugh  his 
own  interest  had  not  been  deeply  concerned  in 
preventing  Philip  from  continuaJly  giving  him  so 
many  new  rivals  to  the  throne.  The  young  prince 
defended  the  rights  of  Olympias  and  his  own^ 

•  Diodor.  ad  Olymp*        **  AtbenflBuSy  1.  xOu  p.  66S, 
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CHAP,   with  the  impetuosity  natural  to  his  character :  at 
^^^^  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Cassandra,  niece  to 
Attalus,  one  of  his  generals  and  favourites,  an 
open  rupture  broke  out  between  the  imperious 
father  and  his  more  haughty  son  "  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter concluding  all  those  to  be  his  own  friends 
who  were  enemies  to  the  former,  sought  refuge 
among^the  rebellious  Illyrians,  who  were  already 
in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
Philip  ex-       The  dexterity  of  Philip  extricated  him  from 
w^df      these  difficulties.     Having  conquered  the  lUy- 
from  these  nans,  he  softened  Alexander  by  assuring  him 
Oijrmp.    '  that  his  illustrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired 
in  Greece  and  Macedon,  had  not  escaped  the 
anxious  vigilance  of  a  parent,  who,  by  giving  him 
many  rivals  to  the  throne,  had  only  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  surpassing  them  all  in  glory  and 
in  the  merited  affections  of  the  ^^  Macedonians. 
Soothed  by  this  condescension,  Olympias  and 
her  son  again  appeared  at  court  with  the  distinc- 
tion due  to  their  rank :  and,  to  announce  and 
confirm  this  happy  reconcilement  with  his  family, 
Philip  married  his  beloved  daughter  Cleopatra 
to  the  King  of  Epirus,  maternal  uncle  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  by  a  magni- 
ficent festival  which  lasted  several  days,  during 
which  die  Greeks  and  Macedonians  vied  with 
each  other  in  shewing  their  obsequious  respect 
towards  their  common  general  and  master. 
Is  assassi-       Amidst  the  tumultuous  amusements  of  the  fes- 
going  ^     tivity,  Philip  often  appeared  in  public  with  un- 
to the 
theatre.  „  Plutarch,  in  Alexaniler.  »•  Plut.  -Apophth- 
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iruarded  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attach-  chap. 
ment  of  all  his  subjects  :  but  proceeding  one  day  v^^ 
from  the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Pausanias  ^\  a  Macedonian ; 
whether  the  assassin  was  stimulated  merely  by 
private  resentment,  or  prompted  by  the  ill-ap- 
peased rage  of  Olympias,  or  instigated  to  com- 
mit this  enormity  by  the  Persian  gatraps ;  which 
last  is  asserted  by  Alexander  *^  who  alleged  the 
assassination  of  his  father  among  his  reasons  for 
invading  the  Persian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  forty-  Hischa- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign;  the  first  prince  whose  life  and  actions 
history  hath  described  with  such  regular  accuracy, 
and  circumstantial  fulness,  as  render  his  adminis- 
tration a  matter  of  instruction  to  succeeding  ages. 
With  a  reach  of  foresight  and  sagacity  peculiar 
to  himself,  he  united  all.  the  prominent  features 
of  the  Grecian  character;  valour,  eloquence, 
address,  flexibility  to  vary  his  conduct  without 
changing  his  purpose,  the  most  extraordinary 
powers  of  application  and  perseverance,  of  cool 
combination  and  ardent  execution.  Intercepted 
in  the  middle  of  his  career  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking  the 
justest  and  noblest  design  of  his  reign ;  a  design 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  in  which  his 
near  prospect  of  success  promised  to  reward  the 
labours  and  dangers  of  his  toilsome  life.  Had 
not  he  fallen  unexpectedly  by  a  premature  fitte, 

>s  Biodor.  &  Justin,  ubi  supra. 

*4  Arrif^n.  l.il  c.  5.  &  Cuitiui,  l«iv«  c.  1. 
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CHAP,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have 
'^^        subdued  the  Persian  empire ;  an  enterprise  more 
dazzling,  but  less  difficult,  than  the  exploits  which 
he  had  already  achieved.     Had  that  event  taken 
place,  the  arduous  undertakings  of  his  longhand 
successful  reign  would  have  been  ennobled  and 
illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  extensive  foreign 
conquest ;  Philip  would  have  reached  the  height 
of  such  renown  as  is  obtained  by  the  habits  of 
activity,  vigilance,  and  fortitude  in  the  pursuit 
of  unbounded  greatness ;   and,  in  the  opinion  of 
posterity,  would  perhaps  have  surpassed  the  glory 
of  all  kings  and  conquerors,  who  either  preceded 
or  followed  him.     Yet,  even  on  this  supposition, 
there  is  not  any  man  of  sense  and  probity,  who, 
if  he  allows  himself  time  for  serious  reflection, 
would  purchase  the  imagined  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity of  the  King  of  Macedon,  at  the  price  of 
his  artifices  and  crimes ;    and  to  a  philosopher, 
who  considered  either  the  means  by  which  he  had 
obtained  his  triumphs,  or  the  probable  conse- 
quences ef  his  dominion  over  Greece  and  Asia, 
the  busy  ambition  of  this  mighty  conqueror  would 
appear  but  a  deceitful  scene  of  splendid  misery. 
DifficuUict      A  prince  who  is  his  own  minister,  and  almost 
the^acc!^  the  solc  depository  of  his  own  secrets,  commonly 
iUexander  ^^^^cs  an  arduous  task  for  the  labours  of  his  sue- 
to  the  Ma-  cessor.     This  difficulty  presented  itself  to  Alex- 
thron!^"'  ander;  but  it  was  not  the  only  circumstance  that 
oij mp.      rendered  his  situation  difficult  The  regular  order 
A.  ic  35if.  of  succession  had  never  been  clearly  established 
in  Macedon,  and  was  in  some  measure  incompa* 
tible  with  the  spirit  of  royal  government,  whicht 

15 
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as  then  generally  understood,  required  such  chap. 
quaHties  and  accomplishments  in  the  first  magis- 
trate, as  could  not  be.expected  from  a  promis- 
cuous hne  of  hereditary  princes.  The  numerous 
wives  of  Philip  had,  however,  been  most  fruitful 
in  female  ofispring.  Nor  had  Alexander  much 
to  apprehend  from  the  rivalship  of  his  brothers, 
since  Ptolemy,  born  of  Arsinoe,  and  afterwards 
King  of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of 
Lagus,  to  whom  Philip  had  married  Arsinoe, 
while  she  was  with  child  by  himself;  and  Ari* 
dffiiis,.the  son  of  Philina,  who,  for  six  years  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  held  a  pageant  royalty 
in  the  East  through  the  glory  of  his  brother's 
name,  and- the  discordant  ambition  of  his  lieute- 
nants, possessed  not  vigour  of  mind  eagerly  to 
dispute  the  succession.  But  Alexander's  title 
was  contested  byAmyntas,  son  to  Perdiccas,  the  . 
elder  brother  of  Philip,  in  whose  name  the  last- 
mentioned  prince  originally  administered  the  go- 
vernment, till  the  tender  age  of  Amyntas  being 
rejected  by  the  Macedonians,  Philip  so  little 
feared  the  revival  of  his  pretensions  to  the  throne, 
that  he  had  given  him  his  ^ughter  Cyna  in  mar- 
riage. This  new  advantage  strengthened  the 
claim  of  Amyntas,  which^t  was  probable,  would 
be  warmly  supported  by  Attains,  a  bold  and 
enterprising  commander,  the  personal  enemy  of 
Olympias  and  her  son,  of  whom  the  former  had 
recently  put  to  death  his  kinswoman  Cleopatra, 
with  shocking  circumstances  of  cruelty.  Alex- 
ander privately  took  measures  with  his  friends 
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He  is  ac- 
knowledg- 
ed general 
ofUie 
Greeks  in 
an  assem* 
bly  of  the 
states  at 
Corinth. 


His  cha- 
racter dis- 
played in 
nis  con- 
versation 
with  Dio- 
genes the 
cynic. 


for  crushing  these  dangerous  enemies**;  and, 
being  acknowledged  King  of  Macedon,  hastened 
into  Greece,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  father's  la- 
bours, which  might  be  lost  by  delay. 

In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 
fidious inconstancy  of  the  Thessalians,  whom  he 
chastised  with  proper  severity;  and  having  assem- 
bled the  deputies  of  the  states  at  Corinth,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  honours  **  which  had  been 
conferred  on  his  predecessor.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  there  happened  an  incident 
which  more  clearly  displays  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander than  can  be  done  by  the  most  elaborate 
description.  Curiosity  led  him  to  visit  Diogenes 
the  cjmic,  whose  singular  manners  and  mode  of 
life  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  found  him  basking  in  the  sun  *^  and,  having 
made  himself  known  as  the  master  of  Macedon 
and  Greece,  asked  the  philosopher  what  he  could 
do  to  oblige  him?  "Stand  from  between  me 
and  the  sun,**  was  the  answer  of  the  cynic :  upon 
which  the  King  observed  to  his  attendants,  "  that 
he  would  choose  to  be  Diogenes  *^  if  he  were  not 
Alexander.*'  The  observation  was  natural  and 
sublime ;  since,  under  the  most  dissimilar  veils 
of  external  circumstances  and  pursuits,  their 
characters  concealed  a  real  resemblance.  Both 
possessed  that  proud  erect  spirit  which  disdains 


*s  Diodorus,  ].  xyii.  2.  et  seq.  &  Justin,  xi.  1.  et  seq. 

*•  Idem,  ibid.  n  Pausan.  l.ii.  p.  88. 

*•  Laertitts  in  Vit  Diogen. 
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authority,  spurns  controul,  and  aspires  to  domineer  chap. 
over  fortune.     But,  by  diminishing  the  number  xxxvii. 
of  his  wants,  Diogenes  found,  in  his  tub,  that 
independence  of  mind,  which  Alexander,  by  the 
unbounded  gratification  of  his  desires,  could  not 
attain  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Persia. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Macedon,  pre-  J?'?  ««P«- 
pared  for  his  eastern  expedition  by  diiHising  the  against  the 
terror  of  his  name  among  the  northern  Barbarians,  '"^xri^ 
The  Illyrians  and  Triballi,  mindful  of  the  injuries  bftii»- 
of  Philip,  had  hastily  taken  arms  to  oppose,  ere  cx^™^ 
it  became  too  late,  the  youth  ajid  inexperience  ^'^'  ^^^' 
of  his  son.     But  the  discernment  of  the  young 
prince  readily  perceived  the  danger  of  leaving 
such  formidable  enemies  on  his  frontier.     With 
a  well-appointed  army  he  marched  from  Amphi- 
polls,  and,  leaving  the  city  Philippi  and  Mount 
Orbelus  on  the  left,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the 
principal  pass  of  Mount  Hsemus,  which  led  into 
^  the  territory  of  the  Triballi.     There  he  found  a 
new,  and  not  less  foimidable  enemy.     The  inde-  He  defeau 
pendent  tribes  of  Thrace,  having  embraced  the  pendent" 
cause  of  the  Triballi,  had  seized  an  eminence  j^^^ 
commanding  the  pass ;  and,  instead  of  a  breast- 
work, had  fortified  themselves  with  their  carriages 
or  waggons,  which  they  purposed  to  roll  down 
on  the  Macedonians.    To  elude  the  force  of  this 
unusual  battery,  Alexander  commanded  such  of 
his  troops  as  could  not  conveniently  open  their 
ranks,  and  allow  free  issue  to  the  intended  vio-   ' 
lence,  to  fall  flat  on  the  ground,  and  carefully 
close  their  shields,  that  the  descending  waggons 
might,  harmless,  bound  over  them.     In  conse- 

VOL.  IV.'  R 
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CHA P.   quence  of  this  contrivance,  the  hostile  artillery 
^^^\  ^as  exhausted  in  vain.   Alexander  then  attacked 
the  Thracians  with  admirable  order  and  celerity. 
Fifteen  hundred  fell ;  their  swiftness  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country  saved  the  greater  number. 
The  prisoners,  women,  and  booty,  were  sent  for 
sale  to  the  maritime  cities  on  the  Euxine.  *' 
The  Tri-        Alexander  having  committed  this  subordinate 
^^l^n    business  to  Lysanius  and  Philotas,  passed  the 
FwcL       mountains,  and  pursued  the  Triballi.    By  galling 
them  with  his  bowmen  and  slingers,  he  gradually 
forced  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated  a 
powerftd  body  of  their  warriors  encamped  on  the 
woody  banks  of  the  Liginus,  distant  tiiree  days' 
march  from  the  Danube.    The  remainder  of  the 
nation^  conducted  by  the  valour  of  their  chieftain 
Syrmus,  and  reinforced  by  a  numerous  band  of 
Thracians,  took  refuge  in  Pence,  an  idand  in  the 
Danube,  defended  by  abrupt  sgid  rugged  banks, 
surrounded  by  deep  and  foaming  streams.  Alex- 
'  ander,  though  he  had  just  received  some  ships 
of  war  from  Byzantium,  judged  it  too  hazardous 
to  assault  the  island ;  and  the  hostile  appearance 
of  the  Gets  on  the  northern  bank,  furnished 
him  with  an  honourable  pretence  for  declining 
Alexander  the  siege  of  Peuc6.  On  the  margin  of  the  Danube, 
SanubeV  *^**  audacious  pec^e  had  drawn  up  four  thou- 
sand horse,  and  above  ten  thousand  foot,  showing, 
by  their  countenance  and  demeanour,  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  oppose  the  landing  of  an 
enemy.  Provoked  by  those  signs  of  de^nce,  and 


*'  ArriAn,  Alexand.  Expedit.  hi.  p.  9.  et  seq. 
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animated  by  the  glory  of  passing  the  greatest  <^  chap. 
aHEuropeanriverSyandthatwhichwassurrounded  ^^^"'^ 
with  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  nations,  Alex- 
ander filled  the  hides  used  in  CTtcampment  with 
straw  and  other  buo}rant  materials,  and  collected 
all  the  boats  employed  by  the  natives  of  those 
parts  in.  fishing,  commerce,  or  piracy.  Amidst 
the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night,  he  thus  trans- 
ported fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  four  thousand 
infantry,  to  that  part  of  the.  opposite  bank  which 
was  covered  with  high  and  thiqk  com.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  commanded  his  foot  to  march 
through  those  rich  fields^  with  tran versed  spears  j 
while  the  infantry  remained  concealed  in  the  com, 
the  cavalry  followed  them ;  but  as  soon  as  tHe' 
former  emerged  into  the  naked  plain,  the  horse 
advanced  to  the  front,  and  both  suddenly  pre- 
senting an  irresistible  object  of  terror,  the  Gets 
abandoned  their  post,  and  fled  to  their  city,  which 
was  four  miles  distant  There,  they  at  first  pur- 
posed  to  make  a  vigorous  defence ;  luit  perceiving 
that  Alexander  cautiously  skirted  the  river,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  an  ambush,  reflecting  on  his 
astonishing  boldness  in  passing,  without  a  bridge, 
the  Danube  in  one  night,  and  beholding  the  im- 
penetrable firmness  of  his  phalanx,  and  th^  resist- 
less impetuosity  of  his  cavalry 'S  they  regarded 

^  nXtfywtt  rocs  €apmrms  nriicXiy«rr«f  T«r  0ir«r.  The  spears  were 
transyersed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  **  but  to  make 
a  road  through  the  eom.** 

*'  ^o9€fa  8f  Tiff  ^aktyyos  4  l^ncXovcs,  imta  8f  4  tmr  hnrmuf  «Mlo^ 

^Arrian,  p.  4.  Alexander  knew  the  proper  use  of  ca?ali7»  which  was 

to  little  understood  in  the  last  century,  that  the  thrae  ranks  fired 

successively  before  the  diarge;  each,  after  firing  peuiog,  by  a  carocol, 
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CHAP,  farther  opposition  as  vain,  forsook  their  habita- 

.  _       i  tions,  and  retired  precipitately,  with  their  wives 

and  children,  into  the  northern  desert.  ^ 

The  Macedonians  entered,  andsadked  the  town. 
The  spoil  was  entrusted  to  Philip  and  Meleager; 
Alexander,  mindful  of  so  many  favours,  returned 
sacrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the 
god  of  the  Danube;  and,  encamping  on  the 
tiorthem  bank  of  the  river,  received  very  submis- 
sive embassies  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
Even  Syrmus,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Triballi, 
Bent  propitiatory  presents,  and  readily  obtained 
pardon  from  a  prince,  who  could  admire  virtue 
in  a  Barbarian  and  an  enemy.  ^ 
receives  Necessity  alone  compelled  Alexander  to  carry 
SbidS^of  ^^^  *™^  ^"*^  ^^^^^  inhospitable  regions.  Ani- 
the  neigh-  mated  by  an  ambition  to  subdue  the  Asiatic  plains, 
mS.  h^  turned  with  contempt  from  bleak  heaths  and 
barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to  chastise  the 
boastful  arrogance  of  the  Celtae.  The  Boii  and 
Senones,  Celtic  or  Grerman  tribes  (for  those  na- 
tions were  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks),  sent 
ambassadors  to  Alexander,  who,  observing  their 
lofty  stature  and  haughty  spirit,  endeavoured  to 
humble  them  by  asking,  "what,  of  all  things,  they 
most  feared  ?**  not  doubting,  they  would  answer 
"yourself ;''  but  they  replied,  "the  fall  of  heaven." 


behind  the  rest    Gustavus  Adolpbus  allowed  only  his  first  rank 
.  to  fire ;  which  was  doubtless  a  great  improvement,  and  paved  the  way 

for  reducing  the  service  of  cavalry  to  its  true  principle,  what  Arrian 

calls  •*  ii  $nua  efjueoKfi." 
.     «^  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  3.  et  seq.  ,     «j  id^m,  ibid 
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The  King  declared  them  his  friends  and  allies;  chap. 
but  whispered  to  those  around  him,  "  the  Celtae  ^^^^ 
are  an  arrogant  people."  ^  Gould  we  admit  tlie 
truth  of  this  narrative,  and  believe  that  ambassa^ 
dors  were  really  sent  to  Alexander  by  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  northern  recesses  of  the  Ionian 
gulph,. it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the 
early  character  and  first  proceedings  of  a  people, 
who  were  destined  to  subdue  the  conquerors  of 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

In  his  return  towards  Pella,  Alexander  march-  Alexander 
ed  through  the  fiiendly  country  of  the  Pseonians,  Jh^  xau- 
where  he  received  the  unpleasant  intelligence  iantii,aiid 
that  the  Illyrian  tribes  were  in  arms,  headed  by  Han^    ^" 
Clitus,  son  of  Bardyllis,  the  hereditary  foe  of  ^^^^ 
Macedon.    Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii,  pre- 
pared to  join  the  arms  of  Clitus  ;  the  Autariadfie, 
likewise  an  Dlyrian  nation,  had  determined  to 
obstruct  the  march  of  Alexander.   Amidst  these 
difficulties,   he   was   encouraged  by  Langarus, 
chief  of  the  Agrians,  a  warlike  tribe  inhabiting 
the  ridges  of  Mount  Haemus.     Even  in  the  life- 
time  of  Philip,  Langarus  ^  had  discerned  the  su- 
perior merit  of  his  son,  with  whom  he  had  early 
entered  into  a  confidential  correspondence.  Con- 
ducted by  the  activity  of  Langarus,  the  Agrian 
targeteers,  who  thenceforth  had  an  important 
share  in  all  the  Macedonian  victories,  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Autariadas.     Their  ravages  were 
equally  rapid  and  destructive ;  the  Autariadae, 

-   ^  ArriaD,  1.  i.  p.  5.  &  Strabo,  1.  vli.  p.  S08.  &  209. 

^s  Aarfyapos  .  .  .  noi  ♦iXiinrov  j^onrros  atnraj^ofAfroi  AAf|ay8fwr  hi\at 
7I¥^  HSU  i8if  €irp«orfffv«rf  vap'  canov.     Amao,  p.  5. 
R  3 
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CHAP,  broken  by  domestic  calamity,  or  alarmed  by  per- 
'XXXWU.  gjj^al  danger,  abandoned  the  design  of  co-oper* 
ating  with  the  enemies  of  Alexander.  That 
prince  thus  advanced  without  oj^osition  to  Pd- 
lion,  the  principal  strong-hold  of  the  Illyrians. 
His  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eordai* 
cus.  The  6nemy  were  posted  on  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  concealed  among  thick  woods» 
purposing  to  attack  the  Mucedonians  by  a  sud- 
den and  united  assault.  But  their  courage  &ii* 
ed  them  in  the  moment  of  execution.  Not  dar- 
ing to  wait  the  approach  of  the  phalanx,  they 
precipitately  retreated  to  their  city,  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  horrid  vestiges  of  their  bloody 
superstition,  three  boys,  three  maids,  and  as 
many  black  rams,  which,  having  just  sacrificed, 
they  wanted  time  to  remove.  * 

Meanwhile  Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii, 
approached  with  a  great  force  ^  to  relieve  Pel- 
lion,  and  assist  his  ally.  *  Alexander,  had  dis- 
patched Philotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry.  Glaucias  attempted  to  inter- 
cept and  cut  off  this  detachment.  Alexander, 
leaving  part  of  his  army  to  awe  Pellion,  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Philotas ;  Clitus  reinforced 
Glaucias  j  a  decisive  action  thus  seemed  inevita- 
bly, if  the  thickness  of  loAy  forests,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  winding  mountains,  bad  afforded  a 
proper  scene  for  a  general  engagement    The 

*  Anrian,  p.  5. 

*7  Mrra  voXAiff  9mfu,tMn.  Idem,  p.  6.  Neither  Thrace  nor  Illjrria 
were  remarkably  populous  in  those  days ;  but  as  every  man  was  a 
sokfier,  the  princes  of  those  countries  often  brought  numerous  ar- 
mies into  the  lield. 
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Barbarians  excelled  in  knowledge  of  the  country ;  ch  A  p. 
the  Macedonians  in  skill  and  courage.  The  war  ^^^ 
was  widely  diffiised,  and  ably  supported.  But 
the  discipline  of  Alexander  finally  prevailed.  By 
surprise,  by  stratagem,  by  the  terror  of  his  mili- 
tary engines,  which  destroyed  at  a  distance,  and 
by  such  prompt  and  skilful  manoeuvres^  as  had 
never  been  before  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Apsus  ^  and  Erigon^,  he  totally  dispersed  this^ 
immense  cloud  of  Barbarians.  Many  were  slain^ 
and  many  made  captive ;  a  remnant,  having 
burnt  their  city,  which  they  despaired  of  ability 
to  d^nd,  sought  refuge  among  the  Taulantian 
mountains.  ^ 

Meanwhile  a  report  circulated  in  Greece,  that  RebcUion 
Alexander  had  perished  in  lUyria  ;  and  as  men's  oivmpT** 
belief  is  often  guided  by  their  interest  •*,  this  ^'\?- 
vague  rumour  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Grecian  independence.    The  Athenian 
demagogues  resumed  their  usual  boldness ;  the 
Lacedsemonians  already  fancied  themselves  head- 
ing the  revolt  ^ ;  but  the  first  acts  of.  rebellion 
were  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who,  having 
secretly  recalled  their  exiles,  treacherously  ^  mur- 

**  Those  are  laboriously  described  by  Arrian,  p.  6.,  who,  it  mutt 
be  acknowledged,  appears  sometimes  too  fond  of  displaying  his  skill, 
in  tactics. 

••  Otherwise  called  the  Eordaicus. 

^  Arrian,  p.  7. 

'«  Ov  ywwntoinn  ra  orro,  ra  fioXifa  koB*  i^on}y  ^tpuruf  fueaiw, 
*•  Not  knowing  the  truth,  hope  regulated  their  conjectures.**  Idem, 
p.  8. 

3*  The  Lacedaemonians,  says  Arrian,  were  yimfuus  aip9niKOT§s, 
**  revolted  in  their  minds." 

^  They  seized  them  without  the  garrison,  •i^w  bwortrnirwras  tro- 
A^uw,  **  suspecting  no  hostility.*' 

R   4 
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CHAP,  dered  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  commanders  of 
^^^y^^  the  CadmsBa,  and  prepared  to  expel  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  from  that  fortress. 
Destruc-  Alexander,  when  apprised  of  these  proceed- 
Thebes,  i^gs*  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  Barbarians, 
Ofymp.  descended  by  rapid  marches  along  the  western 
A.a  555.  frontier- of  Macedon,  traversed  Thessaly,  enter- 
ed Boeotia,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days 
after  hearing  the  first  news  of  the  rebellion,  be- 
sieged  and  demolished  Thebes*  The  decisive 
boldness  of  this  measure  has  been  highly  extolled 
by  historians,  because  nothing  could  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  to  quash  the  seditious  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,  than  the  rapid  punishment  of 
Thebes,  which  at  once  filled  the  neighbouring 
citieswith  pity  and  with  terror.  Aspectacleof  that 
dreadful  kind  was  necessary,  it  has  been  said,  to 
secure  the  future  tranquillity  of  Greece  and 
Macedon,  and  to  enable  Alexander  to  undertake 
his  Persian  expedition,  without -the  danger  of 
obstruction  from  rebellions  in  Europe.  ^  But, 
notwithstanding  this  sagacious  reflection,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  destruction  of  Thebes  was  the 

M  Plut.  Diodor.  Justin.  Among  the  modems^  Mably  sur  lea 
Grecsy  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Examen  des  Historiens  d'Alex- 
andre,  who  says,  p.  46.,  **  Alexandre  devoit  assurer  sa  domination 
dans  la  Gr^  par  quelque  coup  d'eclat,  avant  que  de  passer  en  A^ie ; 
la  revolte  de  Thebes  lui  presenta  une  occasion  favorable  a  ses  vues." 
Yet  Arrian,  whose  narrative  was  copied  from  the  relation  of  eye- 
witnesses, expresses,  thrice  in  the  same  page,  the  reluctance  of  Alex- 
ander to  attack  the  Thebans.  EtciiMus  en  rots  BriSaiots  rpienyf  CI 
,  iUfToe^fVinn^  «ri  Twy  kokms  tyrwfffMVois^  vp€a€€viraiyTo  vap*  carroy.     And 

again,  Zri  yap  rois  ^Scuots  9ta  ^iXias  tXB&y  fiaXkoy  ri  rj  Bta  KUf^wotf 
ffiy\€.  And  still  to  the  same  purpose,  AXt^av^pos  $<  ovSc  &s  rp  vaA.u 
wpoatea\€v.     Arrian,  p.  8. 

•7*  , 
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efiect,  not  of  jpolicy,  but  of  obstinacy  and  acci-  xxxvn 
dent  In  approaching  that  unfortunate  city,  ^-■,»/ 
Alexander  repeatedly  halted,  to  allow  the  insur- 
gents time  to  repent  of  their  rashness.  The 
wiser  part  of  the  Thebans  proposed  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  sending  ambassadors  to  crave 
his  pardon.  But  the  exiles  and  authors  of  the 
sedition  encouraged  the  multitude  to  persevere ; 
and^  instead  of  showing  remorse  for  their  past 
crimes,  sent  forth  their  cavalry  and  light  infan- 
try, who  assaulted  and  slew  several  of  the  Mace- 
donian outguards.  ** 

Exasperated  by  these  insults,  Perdiccas,  com-  The  occa* 
mander  of  anadvanced  party,  attacked  the  Theban  SmMa-^ 
wall,  without  w^ting  the  orders  of  Alexander.  ^^^  ^^ 
J^  breach  was  speedily  effected  ;  the  brigade  of 
Perdiccas  was  followed  by  that  of  Amyntas,  son     ^ 
of  Andromenes ;  but  both  were  so  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  enemy,  that  Alexander  saw  the 
necessity  of  reinforcing  them,  lest  they  should 
be  surrounded  and  cut  off.     The  Thebans  were 
then  repelled  in  their  turn ;  but  soon  rallying, 
beat  back  the  assailant^  and  pursued  them  with 
disordered  ranks.     Alexander  then  seized  the 
decisive  moment  for  advancing  with  a  close 
phalanx.      His  assault  was  irresistible.      The 
Thebans  fled  amain ;  and  such  was  their  trepi- 
dation, that  having  entered  their  gates,  they 
neglected  to  shut  them  against  the  pursuers. 
The  Macedonians,  and  their  Greek  auxiliaries, 
thus  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  place.     A 

3^  Arrian,  p.  8.  et  acq.  , 
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CHAP,  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.    The  Pbocians,  Or* 
xxx^L  chomenians,  and  Platseans,  rejoiced  at  gaining  an 
Cruelty  of  opportunity  to  gratify  their  implacable  resent- 
Auxiiia^     ment  against  Thebes.     The  greater  part  of  the 
net.         citizens,  exceeding  thirty  thousand  in  number  ••, 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  into 
captivity.     A  feeble  remnant  escaped  to  Athens. 
The  ancient  city  of  Cadmus  was  rased  to  the 
ground ;  but  the  citadel  was  still  garrisoned  by 
Macedonian  troops,  and  long  maintained  as  a 
convenient  post  for  overawing  the  adjacent  ter- 
titory. 
A  few  acts      Xhe  severities  exercised  against  Thebes  were 
owing^to'   reluctantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  in- 
^"^     stigation  of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries.  ^     The  few 
acts  of  forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in 
this  lamentable  transaction,   flowed  from  the 
humanity  of  his  own  nature.     By  his  particular^ 
orders,  the  house  and  family  of  Pindar  were 
saved  from  the  general  desolation.     He  com- 
manded  likewise,  that  the  sacred  families  should 
be  spared,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  Ma- 
cedon  by  the  ties  of  hospkality ;  and,  as  he  is  the 
only  great  conqueror  who  built  many  more  towns 
than  he  destroyed,  he  took  care  that  the  demo- 
lition of  Thebes  should  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  Orchomenus  and  Plata^a. 
Even  the  gloomiest  events  of  his  reign  were 
distinguished  by  some  flashes  of  light,  that  dis- 

3*  According  to  the  lowest  computation,  Thebet  at  that  time 
contained  above  thirty  thousand  citizens.  Comp.  Diodor.  Plut. 
ibid.  JEIian.  Var.  Hist.  1.  xui.  c.  7.  Agatharchid.  apud  Phot. 
BSbL  1337. 

37  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  569. 
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played  his  iqagtianimtty.     It  happened  in  the  chap. 
sack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  oi  fierce  Thracians  ?"^^'. 
broke  into  the  house  of  Timoclea,  an  illustrious  Heroism 
Theban  matron,  the  ornament  of  her. sex.     The  ^ea.  ^ 
soldiers  plundered  her  house ;  their  brutal  com- 
mander violated  her  person.     Having  gratified 
his  lust,  he  was  next  stimulated  by  avarice,  and 
demanded  her  gold  and  silver.    She  conducted 
him  to  a  garden,  and  showed  him  a  well,  into 
which  she  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  most 
valuable  treasure.  With  blind  avidity,  he  stooped 
to  grasp   it,  while  the  woman,   being  behind, 
pushed  him  headlong  into  the  cistern,  and  co« 
vered  him  with  stones.     Timeclea  was  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Alexander. 
Her  firm  gait,  and  intrepid  aspect,  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  conqueror.     Having  learned 
her  crime,  Alexander  asked  her,  <<  Who  she  was, 
that  could  venture  to  commit  so  bold  a  deed?''— > 
••  I  am,**  replied  shcj^  "  the  sister  of  Theagenes, 
who  fell  at  Chaeronasa,  fighting  against  Philip  in 
defence  of  Grecian  freedom.**     Alexander  ad- 
mired both   her  action  and  her  answer,   and 
desired  her  to  depart  free  with  her  children.*® 
While  Alexander  returned  towards  Macedon,  he  Aiennd«r 
received  many  congratulatory  embassies  from  the  th^o^ 
Greeks.    Those  affected  most  friendship  in  their  fa^uia- 

'■  tory  em* 

speeches,  who  had  most  enmity  in  their  hearts,  bauiet  of 
The  Athenians  sent  to  deprecate  his  wrath  G?etk», 
against  themselves,  and  to  excuse  their  com-* 
passionate  treatment  of  the  Theban  fugitives. 
Alexander  demanded  the  persons  of  Demos- 

^  Plut.  de  Vit.  Alexand.  p.  7. 
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CHAP,  thenes,  Lycurgus,   Hyperides,  and  ^ve   other 
xxxviL  ^j^at^j^   iQ  whose    inflammatory  speeches    he 
ascribed  the  seditious  spirit  that  had  recently 
prevailed  in  Athens.     An  assembly  was  imme- 
diately summoned  to  deliberate  on  this  demand ; 
and  a  decree  unanimously  passed  for  trying  the 
orators  accused  by  Alexander,  and  for  inflicting 
on  them  such  punishment  as  their  ofiences  should 
appear  to  merit.     This  pretended  forwardness 
in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  his  quarrel,  was 
highly  agreeable    to  Alexander.      The  artful 
decree,  which  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
him,  became  still  more  acceptable  through  the 
bearer  Demades,  an  avowed  friend  to  Macedon, 
whom  the  party  of  Demosthenes  bribed  with 
five  talents  to  undeitake  this  useful  service.^ 
Amidst  the  various  embassies  to  the  King,  the 
Spartans  alone  preserved  a  sullen,  or  magnani- 
mous silence.    Alexander  treated  them  with  real, 
or  well-affected  contempt;  ^and,  without  deigning 
to  require  their  assistance,   prepared  for  the 
boldest  and  noblest  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Grecian  confederacy. 
Transac-         xhe  arrival  of  the  army  in  Macedon  was  cele- 
Macedon,   brated  with  all  the  pompof  anelegantsuperstition. 
to^Aiex*     A  faithful  image  of  the  Olympic  solemnity  was 
^'"^S*-      exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of -^gae.    Continual 
to  the  *^"  games  and  sacrifices  were  performed  in  Dium, 

East 

»  The  circumstances  of  this  transaction  are  differently  related  by 
all  the  authors  who  mention  it.  Compare  Diodorus,  1,  xvii.  p.  498. 
JEschin.  in  Ctesiphont.  Plut.  iu  Vit.  Alexand.  &  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  1 1. 
In  military  afl^rs  Arrian's  authority  stands  unrivalled ;  but  ^schines, 
a  contemporary  orator,  must  have  been  better  informed  concerning 
the  civil  transactions  of  the  Athenians. 
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during  the  space  of  nine  days,  in  honour  of  the  chap. 
Muses.     Alexander  entertained  at  his  table  the  ^^^^^ 
ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  states,  together  with  Olymp. 
the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  whether  Greeks  a1*c.  534. 
or  Macedonians.     In  the  interval  of  public  re- 
presentations, he  discoursed  with  his  confidential 
fiiends   concerning    the    important   expedition 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts.     Parmenio 
and  Antipater,  the  most  respected  of  his  father^s 
counsellors,  exhorted  him  not  to  march  into  the      • 
East,  until  by  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  son, 
he  had  provided  a  successor  to  the  monarchy. 
But  the  ardent  patriotism  of  Alexander  disdained 
every  personal  consideration.     He  remembered 
that  he  was  elected  general  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  invincible  troops  of  his 
father.^ 

Having  entrusted  to  Antipater  the  affairs  of  Alexander 
Greece  and  Macedon,  and  committed  to  that  hSi^   ^ 
general  an  army  of  above  twenty  thousand  ^^  men,  P?nt  ^^ 
to  maintain  domestic  tranquillity  in  those  coun-  otymp. 
tries,  he  departed  early  in   the  spring,  at  the  a.'c%34. 
head  of  above  five  thousand  horse,  and  some- 
what more  than  thirty  thousand  infantry.  ^    Iii 
twenty  days*  march  he  arrived  at  Sestos,  on  the 
Hellespont.     From  thence  the  army  was  con- 
veyed to  Asia,  in  an  hundred  and  sixty  gallies, 
and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of  transports. 
The  armament  landed  without  opposition  on  the 

4»  Diodor.  1.x vii.  p.  499. 

«■  Diodorus,  who  enters  into  some  detail  on  this  subject,  snys, 
twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  ca- 
valry. 

"••  Arrian,  p.  12. 
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CHAP.  Asiatic  coast;  the  Pernans,  thou^  long  ago 
y°^^^  apprised  of  the  intended  invasion,  having  totally 
neglected  the  defence  of  their  western  frontier. 
State  of  The  causes  of  this  negligence  resulted,  in 
t?f^  «ro^  some  degree  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  the 
p»«j-  prince,  but  still  more  from  that  of  the  nation. 
Codomanus  had  been  raised  by  assassinations 
and  intrigues  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  about  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  succeeded  his  father 
*  Philip.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  had  been 
employed  in  stifling  domestic  rebellion,  in  se- 
curing, and  afterwards  in  displaying,  the  fruits  of 
victory.  This  prince  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Darius,  but  could  not  recall  the  principles  or 
manners  which  distinguished  his  countrymen, 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  monarch  rtP  that 
name.  In  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  the  Persians  had  been  continually 
degenerating  from  the  virtues  which  characterise 
a  poor  and  warlike  nation,  without  acquiring  any 
of  those  arts  and  improvements,  which  usually 
attend  peace  and  opulence.  Their  empire,  as 
extended  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  still  embraced  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
revenue  paid  in  money  was  still  estimated,  as 
during  the  reign  of  Uiat  monarch,  at  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  Euboeic  talents. 
Immense  treasures  had  been  accumulated  in 
Damascus,  Arbela,  Susa,  Persepolis,  Ecbatan, 
and  other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  reve- 
nue paid  in  kind  cannot  be  appreciated;  but 
such  was  the  extraordinary  opulence  of  this  great 
monarchy,  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  are 
supposed  to  have  given  him  an  income  of  sixty 
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milttons  Sterling^;  a  sum  which  will  admit  of  chap. 
every  allowance  for  exaggeration^  and  still  ap-  r^  */ 
pear  sufficiently  great. 

Although    the    extravagance   and  vices   of  Circum- 
Susa,  Babylon,  and  other  imperial  cities,  corres-  ^hich 
ponded  to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  mo-  P^J^o^di 
narchy,  yet  the  Persians  were  prepared  for  de-  imiction. 
struction  rather  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  than  by  their  effeminacy  and 
luxury.     The  provinces,  moreover,  had  ceased 
to  maintain  any  regular  communication  with  the 
capital,  or  with  each  other.     The  standing  mili- 
tary force  proved  insufficient  to  keep  in  awe  the 
distant  satraps  or  viceroys.     The  ties  of  a  com- 
mon religion  or  language,  or  the  sense  of  a  pub-^ 
lie  interest,  had  never  united  into  one  system 
tills  discordant  mass  of  nations,  which  was  ready 
to  crumble  into  pieces  at  the  touch  of  an  in- 
vader.    When,  to  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, we  join  the  reflection  that,  under  the 
younger  Cyrus,  twelve  thousand  Greeks  baffled 
the  arms,   and  almost   divided  the  empire  of 
Persia,  our  admiration  will  diminish  for  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Alexander  in  undertaking  his  eastern 
expedition ;  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  ap- 
prised, that  Darius  was  deemed  a  brave  and  ge- 
nerous prince,  beloved  by  his  Persian  subjects, 
and  assisted  by  the   valour  of  fifty   thousand 
Greek  mercenaries.  ^ 

Having  arrived   in   Asia,    Alexander,    than  Deiibera- 
whom  none  ever  employed  more  siiccessfully  the  Pe^an^* 
power  of  superstition  \  confirmed  the  confidence  »»»!>•• 


*»  Justin,  xiil  1.         .  44  Arrian,  Diodorits,  anci  Ciirtips. 

*'  Plut.  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  panini. 
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of  his  followers  by  many  auspicious  predictions 
and  prodigies.  While,  with  every  military  pre- 
caution, he  pursued  his  march  along  the  coast, 
Arsites,  Spithridates,  Memnon,  and  other  go- 
vernors of  the  maritime  provinces,  assembled  for 
deliberation  in  the  town  of  Zeleia,  in  Troas,  dis- 
tant sixty  miles  from  the  Hellespont.  They  had 
neglected  to  oppose  the  invasion  by  their  supe- 
rior fleet ;  they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  en- 
camp,  unmolested,  on  their  coasts ;  fear  now 
compelled  them  to  reluctant  union  ;  but  jealousy 
made  them  reject  the  most  reasonable  plan  of 
defence. 

This  was  proposed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
the  ablest  general  in  the  service  of  Darius.  He 
observed  the  danger  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  who  were  superior  in  number,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  their  King.  That 
the  invaders,  fiery  and  impetuous,  were  now  ani- 
mated by  hope,  but, would  lose'  courage  on  the 
first  disappointment.  Destitute  of  magazines 
and  resources,  their  safety  depended  on  sudden 
victory.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Persians,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  protract  the  war^  above  all,  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement.  Without  risking  the 
event  of  a  battle,  they  had  other  and  surer  means 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  For  this 
purpose,  they  ought  to  trample  down  the  com 
with  their  numerous  cavalry,  destroy  all  other 
fruits  of  the  ground,  and  desolate  the  whole 
country,  without  sparing  the  towns  and  villages. 
Some  rejected  this  advice,  as  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  Persia  ^  ;  Arsites,  governor  of  Lesser 

«*  Ayo^ioF  rns  Titpirw  fjieyaXw^tas,  "  Udwortby  the  magnanimity 
of  Persia."    Diodor.  p.  501. 
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Pteygia,  declared  proudly,  that  he  would  never  c hap, 
permit  the  property  of  his  subjects  to  be  ravaged  ?^^,^; 
with  impunity.  These  sentiments  the  more 
easily  prevailed,  because  many  suspected  the 
motives  of  Memnon.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, by  this  council  of  princes,  to  assemble  their 
respective  forces  with  all  possible  expedition,  and 
to  encamp  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Granicus, 
a  river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  the  Helles- 
pont) which,  issuing  from  Mount  Ida,  falls  into 
the  Prppontis. 

The  scouts  of  Alexander  having  brought  him  Alexander 
intelligence  of  the  enemy^s  design,  he  immedi*  [^[^^g 
ately  advanced  to  give  them  battle.  The  phalanx  Granicuf. 
marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  line^,  the  cavalry  en.  sf  * 
on  the  wings,  the  waggons  and  baggage  in  the  ^  ^*  ^*' 
rear«    The  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  horse- 
men armed  with  pikes,  and  Ave  hundred  light 
in&ntry,  the  whole  commanded  by  Hegelochus, 
were  detached  to  examine  the  fords  of  the  Gra- 
nicus, and  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  enemy. 
They  returned  with  great  celerity,  to  acquaint 
Alexander,  that  the  Persians  were  advantageously 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  their  horse  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thousand,  and  their  foreign  merce- 
naries, drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground, 
behind  the  cavalry,  scarcely  less  numerous.   Not- 
withstanding this  alarming  intelligence,  the  young 
prince  determined  to  pass  the  river.    Having  ad- 

V  The  SnrAi}  iKa<ar^  u  explained  iir  this  sense  by  iElian  and ' 
Arrian.    In  ordinary  cases  the  phalanx  marched  by  its  flank,  that  is, 
with  a  firont  of  sixteen  men.    Ihe  9ar\ii  ^oAoyt,  therefore^  contained 
a  firont  of  thirty-two  men* 

VOL.  IV.  9 
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CHAP,  vanced  within  sight  of  the  hostile  ranks,  his  hone 
^^^^^\  spriad  to  the  right  and  left,  the  massy  column  of 
infantry  opened,  and  the  whole  formed  along  die 
bank  in  order  of  battle.     The  phalanx,  divided 
into  eight  sections,  composed  the  main  body, 
'  which  occupied  the  centre ;  the  Macedonian  ca^ 
valry  formed  the  right  wing;  the  Grecian,  the  left. 
Rejects  While  Alexander  made  these  dispositions,  the 

^8  wSan-  cautious  Parmenio  approached,  and  remonstrated 
^f^^^  against  passing  the  Granicus  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.    The  river,  he  observed,  was  deep  and 
fiill  of  eddies ;  its  banks  abrupt  and  craggy ;  **  it 
would  be  impossible,  therefore,   to  maroh  the 
Macedonians  in  line,  and  if  they  advanced  in 
columns,  their  j9anks  must  be  exposed  naked  and 
defenceless.    To  try  such  dangerous  manoeuvres 
seemed  unnecessary  in  the  present  juncture,  be- 
cause the  Barbarians  would  certainly  quit  their 
station  in  the  night,  rather  than  remain  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  formidable  an  army.'' 
These  phidential  considerations  prevailed  not 
with  Alexander,  who  declared  that,  in  the  first 
conflict,  the  Macedonians  must  act  with  equal 
promptitude  and  vigour,  and  perform  something 
worthy  of  the  terror  which  they  bore.     Sajdng 
this,  he  sprung  on  his  horse,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing,  and  committed  the  left 
to  Parmenio. 
Battle  of       Animated  by  the  hope  of  soon  closmg  with  the 
nlcu?'^    enemy,  he  disdained  to  employ  his  military  en- 
Oi/mp.      gines.    The  balistas  and  catapults,  by  which,  in 
a!c.554.  a  similar  situation,  he  had  repelled  the  Taulantii, 
were  rejected  as  tediousor  ineffectual.  Alexander 

lO* 
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distributed  his  orders:  a  dreadful  silence  ensued;  chap. 
the  hostile  armies  beheld  each  other  with  resent-  C_Mi 
ment  or  terror.  This  solemn  pause  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Macedonian  trumpet,  which,  on  a 
signal  given  by  Alexander,  resounded  from  every 
part  of  the  line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had 
been  previously  regulated,  then  rode  forth  at  4:he 
head  of  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  ^,  followed  by 
two  bodies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry  commanded  by  Amyntas.  While  these 
troops  boldly  entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander 
likewise  advanced  with  the  chosen  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing,  followed  by  the  archers  and  Agrians. 
In  passing  the  river,  both  Alexander  and  Ptolemy 
led  tiieir  troops  obliquely  down  the  current,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible,  the  Persians  from 
attacking  them  in  flank,  as  they  successively 
reached  the  shore.  The  Persian  cavalry  behaved 
with  courage  j  the  first  squadrons  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  driven  back  into  the  stream.  But 
Alexander,  who  animated  the  companions^  with 
his  voice  and  arm,  maintained  his  ground  on  the 
bank,  and  thought  he  had  gained  the  battle,  when 
he  obtiBuned  an  opportunity  of  fighting.  In  the 
equestrian  combat  which  followed,  the  Mace- 
donians owed  much  to  their  skitfol  evolutions 

4*  I  have  used  this  word  to  express  those  troops  which  the  Oreefcs 
odled  OtUipkrmct$9  from  the  completenese  of  their  defensive  armour. 
Miltoa  mentions  them  in  Sampson  Agonistes. 

**  Archers  and  slingers,  Cataphracts  and  spears." 
49  The  eight  squadrons  of  chosen  carahy,  which  were  of  that  kind 
called  Cati^>faractSy  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  Companions 
and  friends  of  the  King.    Arrian  &  Diodor.  passim. 
S  2 
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CHAP,   and  discipline  ^ :  still  more  to  their  stremrth  and 
V  courage ;  and  not  a  little  to  the  excellence  of  their 

weapons,  which  being  made  of  the  cornel-tree  *^ 
iar  surpassed  the  brittle  javelins  of  the  enemy. 
Pereonai  Meanwhile  Parmenio  crossed  the  Granicus,  at 
SjexMdef  *^^  ^esid  of  the  left  wing,  with  equal  success,  but 
SfcS^  unequal  glory,  because  Alexander  had  already 
nian  capl  provcd,  by  his  example,  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  overcome,  which  would  have  otherwise  ap- 
peared insurmountable.  The  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  so  deeply  engaged  by  the  successive 
attacks  of  the  cavalry,  that  they  seem  not  to  have 
made  much  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  pha- 
lanx.  But  before  this  powerful  body  of  infantry 
had  crossed  the  river,  the  Macedonian  horse  had 
already  reaped  the  fairest  honours  of  the  field. 
Alexander  animated  them  by  his  presence,  and, 
after  discharging  the  duties  of  a  great  general, 
performed  such  personal  acts  of  prowess  as  will 
be  more  readily  admired  than  believed  by  the 
modem  reader.  But  in  the  close  combats  of 
antiquity,  the  forces,  when  once  thoroughly  en- 
gaged, might  be  safely  abandoned  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  own  resentment  and  courage,  while 
the  commanders  displayed  the  peculiar  accom- 
plishments to  which  they  had  been  trained  fi-om 
their  youth,  in  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the 

^  They  derived  great  advantages,  pardoularly  from  the  light  ki* 
fantry  intermixed  witli  their  squadrons.  The  targ^eers  and  Agrians 
proved  extremely  useful  in  helping  the  Macedonians  to  keep  off  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which,  when  too  near,  hindered  them  from  the  pro- 
per use  of  their  lances. 

51  At  Myrtus  validis  hastilibus  et  bona  bello 
Comus.  ViftG.  G£ORO,  ii.  v.  447. 
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field.  Alexander  was  easily  distinguished  by  chap. 
the  brightness  of  his  armour,  and  the  admirable  ?^^"; 
alacrity  of  his  attendants.  The  bravest  of  the 
Persian  nobles  impatiently  waited  his  approach. 
He  darted  intathe  midst  of  them,  and  fought  till 
he  broke  his  spear.  Having  demanded  a  new 
weapon  from  Aretes,  his  master  of  horse.  Aretes 
shewed  him  his  own  spear,  which  likewise  was 
broken.  Demaratus  the  Corinthian  supplied  the 
King  with  a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  up, 
and  assaulted  Mithridates,  son-inJaw  to  Darius, 
who  exulted  before  the  hostile  ranks.  While 
Alexander  beat  him  to  the  ground,  he  was  him- 
self struck  by  Reesaces  with  a  hatchet.  The  firnr- 
ness  of  his  helmet  saved  his  life.  He  pierced  the 
breast  of  Raesaces ;  but  a  new  danger  threatened 
him  from  the  scimitar  of  Spithridates.  The  in- 
strument  of  death  already  descended  on  his  head, 
when  Clitus  cut  off  the  arm  of  Spithridates,  which 
fell  with  the  grasped  weapon. 

The  heroism  of  Alexander  animated  the  va-  xhe  Per- 
lour  of  the  companionSf  and  the  enemy  first  fled  ?^*^^ 
where  the  King  commanded  in  person.  In  the 
left  wing,  the  Grecian  cavalry  must  have  be- 
haved with  distinguished  merit,  since  the  Per- 
sians had  begun  on  every  side  to  give  way,  be- 
fore the  Macedonian  infantry  had  completely 
passed  the  river,  *^     The  stern  aspect  of  the 


5«  Guischardt,  p.  908.  says,  '*  Aussitot  que  la  phalange  fut  en  etat 
d'ag^r  coQtre  PenQemie,  avec  tout  son  front  heriss^  de  piques,  la  vio- 
toire  cessa  d'toe  douteuse."  It  appears  not,  however,  that  the  pha^ 
lanx  at  all  acted  agaiiut  the  Persian  cavaliy.  The  battle  of  Gianicus 
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CHAP,  phalanx,  shining  in  steel  and  bristMng  with  spears^ 
y^^^  confirmed  the  victory.  Above  a  thousand  Per^ 
sian  horse  were  slain  in  the  pursuit  The  foot, 
consisting  chiefly  in  Greek  mercenaries,  still 
continued  in  their  first  position,  not  firm  but  in- 
active, rapt  in  fixed  wonder,  not  steady  through 
resolution.  ^  While  the  phalanx  attacked  them 
in  front,  the  victorious  cavalry  assailed  their 
flanks.  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  fell  an 
easy  prey  :  two  thousand  surrendered  prisoners, 
the  rest  all  perished,  unless  a  few  stragglers  per- 
chance lurked  among  the  slain, 
te  Sdes.  '^^  ^^"^^  ^'*  ^^^  Granicus  proved  fatal  to 
most  of  the  Persian  commanders.  Arsites,  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  engagement,  died  in  despair 
by  his  own  hand.  The  generals  Niphates  and 
Petenes,  Omares  leader  of  the  mercenaries,"  Spi- 
thridates  satrap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobuzanes  go- 
vernor 6f  Cappadocia,  Mithridates  son-in-law  of 
Darius,  and  Arbupales  son  of  Artaxerxes,  were 


was  entirely  an  equestqan  engagement,  at  had  been  prophesied  to 
Alexander  by  his  namesake,  a  priest  of  Minerva  in  the  Troade.  See 
Diodor.  1.  zrii.  p.  571. 

M  EKirXifCft  fuiXAor  rt  rov  wapmXjoyav,  ri  Xoytffft^,  it€auf^.  Arrian. 
It  might  be  suspected  that  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  not  rery 
hearty  in  the  P^an  cause,  and  had  dekyed  declaring  themsdres 
till  they  beheld  the  issue  of  the  equestrian  engagement.  This  is  con- 
jectured by  Guischardt  in  his  admired  Memoires  Bfilitaires,  p.  9oe. 
But  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen  to  Darius  on  all  subsequent  oo> 
casions,  as  well  as  the  severe  treatment  which  they  met  with  in  the 
present  battle,  seem  sufficient  to  remove  that  dishonourable  suspi- 
cion. Their  conduct,  seemingly  unaccountable,  is  ascribed,  by  Ar- 
rian, to  their  astonishment,  that  Alexander's  cavaliy  should  have 
passed  the  Granicus,  and  r^>elled  the  Persian  horse,  four  times 
more  numerous  than  his  own. 
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numbered  among  the  slain.    Such  illustrious  chap. 
names  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the  Persians  ^^^; 
were  still  more  numerous  than  Arrian  •*  repre- 
sents  them  :  and,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
ancient  weapons  and  tactic^  which  rendered 
every  battle  a  rout,  and  commonly  prevented 
the  retreat  of  the  vanquished,  it  is  scarcely  "to 
be  believed,  that  in  such  an  important  engage- 
ment, Alexander  should  have  lost  only  eighty- 
five  horsemen,  and  thirty  light  infantry.  ^    Of 
the  former,  twenty-five  belonged  to  the  royal 
band  of  Companions.     By  command  of  Alexan- 
der, their  statues  in  bronze  were  moulded  by 
the  art  of  his  admired  Lysippus**,  and  erected 
in  the  Macedonian  city  of  EMum. 

This  im]>ortant  victory  enabled  Alexander  to  Humanity 
display  both  his  humanity  and  his  prudence.  ^J^^ 
He  declared  the  parents  andxhildren  of  the  de-  ^mn^ 
eeased  thenceforth  exempted  firom  every  species 
of  tribute.  '^^    He  carefully  visited  the  wounded, 
attentively  asked  how  each  of  them  had  received^ 

M  Diodorus,  1.  xviL  p*  579.  makes  them  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  Justin  is  quite  extravagant.  The  Persians,  he 
says,  were  six  hundred  thousand. 

^  Others  diminished  the  loss  to  thirty-five  horsemen  and  nine  foot 
soldiers.    Aristobul.  apud  Plut.  in  Vit  Alexand. 

^  Arrian  sajrs,  icmp  mu  AAc|arSpoy  ftamts  wpoxpiO^s  cvMft.  **  Who 
was  alone  prefenred  to  make  the  image  of  Alexander.*'  This,  doubt 
less,  increased  the  honour  conferred  on^e  Companions.  Arrian 
would  have  spoken  more  accurately,  had  he  said,  **  to  cast  the  figure 
of  Alexander  in  bronze.'*  Other  artists  represented  him  in  marbl^^ 
in  gems,  medals,  &c.  of  which  hereafter. 

V  Arrian  disdnguishes  ry  ^miunt  XecrwfTuis;  urn  tcma  rtu  mnifms 
€i0^opuut  personal  services ;  and  contributions,  in  proportion  to  their 
property. 

S  4 
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CHAP,  hamii  and  heard  with  patience  and  coannend-' 
*  ation  their  muchrboasted  exploits.  The  Pei^iaii 
commanders  were  interred;  and  the  Greeks, 
both  officers  and  soldiers.  The  Grecian  captives 
were  condeomed  to  work  in  the  Thracian  mines, 
as  a  punishment  for  bearing  arms  against  the 
cause  of  their  country.  But  even  this  severity 
Alexander  softened  by  a  very  seasonable  comr 
pliment  to  the  Athenians,  whose  city  he  prefer- 
red to  be  the  repository  of  his  trophies  and  re- 
nown. Immediately  after  the  battle,  he  sent 
three  hundred  suits  of  Persian  armour,  as  dedi^ 
cations  to  Minerva  in  the  citadel.  This  magni- 
ficent present  was  inscribed  with  the  following 
words  :  "  Gained  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip, 
and  the  Greeks  (except  the  Lacedsemonians% 
fix>m  the  Barbarians  of  Asia."  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  on  this  occa^on  he  omits  mention  of  the 
Macedonians,  whether  because  he  wished  them 
to  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Greeks ; 
Or  because,  in  the  Persian  war,  he  always  affect- 
ed rather  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Greece,  than 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition ;  or,  finaUy,  that  the 
Greeks  being  thus  exclusively  associated  to  his 
honours,  might  thenceforth  continue  zealous  in 
making  new  levies  for  his  service. 
Immediate  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alexan- 
*^°^  of   der  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Phrygia ;  in  a 


^^J^  word,  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  west  of  the  river 
Halys,  which  had  ancientiy  formed  the  powerful 
monarchy  of  the  Lydians.  Many  of  the  walled 
towns  surrendered  at  his  approach.    Sardes,  the 
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splendid  capital  of  Croesus,  opened  its  gates  to  a  chap. 
deliverer,  and  once  more  recovered  its  ancient  ^'^^^^^^ 
laws  and  municipal  government,  after  reluctant- 
ly enduring,  above  two  centuries,  the  cruel  yoke 
of  Persia.  The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast  were 
delivered  from  the  burden  of  tribute  and  the 
oppression  of  garrisons;  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  prince,  who  admired  their  pristine  glory  in 
arts  and  arms,  resumed  the  enjoyment  of  their 
hereditary  freedom.    During  the  Persian  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  the  Ephesians  were  still 
employed  in  rebuilding  their  temple,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  Herostratus,  twenty  years 
before  that  period,  and. on  the  same  night,  it  is 
said,  which  gave  birth  to  the  destined  ccmqueror 
of  the  East.     Alexander  encouraged  their  pious 
and  honourable  undertaking ;  and,  in  order  to 
accelerate  its  progress,  commanded  the  tribute 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  Persians,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  temple  of  Diana.  ^ 

Miletus  and  Halicamassus  alone  retarded  the  sie 
progress  of  the  conqueror.  The  latter  place,  ^^Hali. 
commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  made  a  camaMw. 
memorable  defence.  Alexander  had  scarcely 
sat  down  before  it,  when  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  Greeks  and  Persians,  sallied  forth,  and  main- 
tained a  desperate  conflict.  Having  repelled 
them  with  much  difficulty,  he  undertook  the 
laborious  work  of  filling  up  a  ditch  thirty  cubits 
broad,  and  fifteen  deep,  whichithe  besieged,  with 
incredible  diligence,    had  drawn  round  their 

«i  Comp.  Aaiiui,  p.  18,  &  fitnb*  p.94d. 
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CHAP.  wall.     This  being  effected,  he  advanced  wooden 
^^^^^^*  towers,  on  which  the  Macedonians  erected  their 
battering  engines,  and  prepared  to  assault  the 
enemy  on  equal  ground     But  his  labours  were 
interrupted  by  a  nocturnal  sally ;  a  second  en- 
gagement was  fought  with  still  greater  fury  than 
the    first;    three  hundred   Macedonians  were 
wounded,  darkness  preventing  their  usual  pre- 
caution in  guarding  their  bodies.  ^ 
Bold  ad-        A  few  days  afterwards,  Halicamassus,  which 
two^ce!^  had  so  obstinately  resisted  skill  and  courage,  was 
<^|^       on  the  point  of  yielding  to  rashness  and  accident* 
80   en.     rjr^^  battalion  of  Perdiccas    happened  to  be 
posted  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  which  looked 
towards  Miletus.     Two  soldiers,  belonging  to 
this  corps,  while  they  supped  together  in  their 
tent,   boasted  their  military  exploits;  each,  as 
usual,  preferring  his  own.     Wine  heated  their 
emulation.     They  rushed   forth  to  assault  the 
wall  of  Halicamassus,  animated  less  with  the 
mad  hope  of  victory,  than  by  an  ambition  to 
display  their  respective  prowess.     The  centinels 
perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to  repel 
them ;  but  they  killed  the  first  man  who  ap- 
proached, and  threw  javelins  at  others  who  ad- 
vanced in  succession.     Before  their  boldness  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  many  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  same  battalion  hastened    to  their 
relief     The   Halicamassians,   also,    reinforced 
their  friends ;  a  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  the  gar- 
rison was  repelled;   the  wall,   attacked;   two 
towers   and   the    intervening    curtain   thrown 

»  Arrian,  p.  90. 
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down ;  and  had  greater  numbors  joined  in  the  chap. 

assault,  the  town  must  have  been  taken  by  storm,*®  f~     . 

The  humanity  of  Alexander  rendered  him  HaUcar- 

unwilling  to  come  to  that  extremity.    But  the  ^j^'aad 

extraordinary  success  of  such  an  unpremeditated  feiuctwrt- 
"^  ^ '  ly  demo- 

enterprise,  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls  with  new  iished. 

vigour.  The  defence  was  as  obstinate  as  before ;  ^"^f* 
two  desperate  sallies  were  made,  and  repelled  A.c.334. 
with  consummate  bravery.  Alexander's  tender- 
ness for  the  Halicarnassians  prevented  him  from 
entering  the  place  with  an  enraged  and  licentious 
soldiery.  He  therefore  recalled  his  troops  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  hoping  that  the  besieged 
would  finally  surrender,  and  thus  save  their  lives 
and  properties.  From  the  various  breaches  in 
the  walb,  and  the  numbers  who  had  perished,  of 
been  wounded,  in  repeated  conflicts,  Memnoh 
and  his  colleagues  perceived,  that  much  longer 
resistance  was  impossible.  In  this  emergency 
they  displayed  the  same  decisive  boldness  which 
had  appeared  in  every  part  of  their  defence. 
Having  summoned  the  bravest  of  their  adherents, 
they,  in  the  night-time,  set  fire  to  a  wooden 
tower,  which  they  had  erected  for  defence 
against  the  shocks  of  the  enemy's  engines,  and 
for  protection  to  their  arsenal  and  magazines, 
and  escaped  to  two  neighbouring  castles  of  great 
strength.  About  midnight,  Alexander  per- 
ceived the  raging  flames,  and  immediately  sent 
a  detachment  to  punish  those  who  had  excited, 
or  who  fomented,  the  confla^ation;  but  with 
strict  orders  to  spare  such  of  the  townsmen  as 

^  ArriaDy  p.  St. 
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CHAP,  were  found  in  their  houses.     Next  day,  he  ex< 

y  y  y  ly  lY  •' 

».  ^  ^  ^'j  amined  the  castles,  and  perceived  that  they  could 
not  be  taken  without  much  loss  of  time  or  blood ; 
but  that,  independently  of  the  town,  they  were 
not  in  themselves  of  any  value ;  circumstances 
which  obliged  him,  reluctantly,  to  demolish 
Halicamassus,  that  it  might  never  thenceforth 
serve  as  a  retreat  to  his  enemies.  •^ 
Alexander  The  inactive  season  of  the  year  was  employed 
tiScgol.'*  '^y  Alexander  in  securing  and  improving  his  ad- 
veroment  vantages.  The  inferior  cities  were  committed 
to  Ada.  to  the  discretion  of  his  lieutenants ;  the  King  in 
person  visited  his  more  important  conquests; 
and  few  places  were  honoured  with  his  presence 
without  experiencing  his  bounty.  Before  leav- 
ing Caria,  where  the  siege  of  Halicamassus  long 
detained  his  impatient  activity,  he  committed  the 
administration  to  Ada,  th^  hereditary  governess 
of  that  province.  Ada  was  the  sister,  and  th^ 
wife  of  Hidrieus,  on  whose  decease  she  was 
entitled  to  reign,  both  by  the  Carian  laws  and 
those  of  Upper  Asia,  where  female  succession 
had  been  established  ever  since  the  age  of  Se- 
miramis.  But  the  great  King,  with  the  usual 
caprice  of  a  despot,  had  rejected  the  ji^st  claim 
of  Ada,  and  seated  a  pretender  on  her  tributary 
throne.  The  injured  princess,  however,  still 
maintained  possession  of  the  strongly  fortified 
city  Alinda.  When  Alexander  appeared  in 
Caria,  Ada  hastened  to  meet  him,  addressed  him 
by  the  name  of  son,  and  voluntarily  surrendered 

*^  ArriaDy  p.  23. 
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to  him  Alinda.  The  King  neither  rejected  her  chap. 
present,  nor  declined  her  friendship  j  and,  as  he  ?"^^^: 
always  repaid  favours  with  interest,  he  committed 
to  her,  at  his  departure,  the  government  of  the 
whole  province,  and  left  a  body  of  three  thousand 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  support  her 
authority. 

The  measures  of  Alexander  were  equally  de-  Hisjudi- 
cisive  and  prudent.     The  Persian  fleet,  supplied  ofwan 
by  Eg3T)t,  Phoenicia,  and  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Lower  Asia,  four  times  out-numbered  his 
own,  which,  small  as  it  was,  still  appeared  too 
expensive  for  his  treasury.     Alexander  deter- 
mined to  discharge  it,  declaring  to  his  lieute- 
nants, that,  by  conquering  the  land,  he  would 
render  himself  master  of  the  sea,   since  every 
harbour  that  surrendered  to  him  must  diminish 
the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy.  ^    Agreeably 
to  this  judicious  plan  of  conquest,  he  pursued 
Ids  journey  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Asiatic  peninsula,  while  Parmenio  traversed 
the  central  countries  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.   At 
the  same  time  Cleander  was  dispatched  into 
Greece  to  raise  new  levies  ;  and  such  soldiers  as 
had  married  shortly  before  the  expedition,  were 
sent  home  to  winter  with  their  wives  ;  an  indul? 
gence  which  extremely  endeared  Alexander  to 
the  army,  and  ensured  the  utmost  alacrity  of  his 
European  subjects,  in  furnishing  supplies  towards 
the  ensuing  campaign. 

^  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  how  faithfuIUy  Alexander  adhered 
to  this  plan  of  war,  which  kept  open  his  communication  with  Greece 
and  Macedon,  and  enabM  him  to  pursue,  with  security,  hb  conquests 
in  the  East  ^ 
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CHAP.  Accompanied  by  such  winning  arts,  the  valour 
^5w  *"^  prudence  of  Alexander  seemed  worthy  to 
The  arts  govern  the  world.  His  conduct,  perhaps,  often 
^  sel^d  proceeded  from  the  immediate  impulse  of  senti- 
bis  con.  ment ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  subser* 
^^  vient  to  his  ambition,  had  it  been  invariably  di- 
rected by  the  deepest  policy.  After  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Grranicus,  he  experienced  little  ob- 
stinacy of  resistance  from  the  numerous  forts  and 
garrisons  in  Lower  Asia.  The  tributary  princes 
and  satraps  readily  submitted  to  a  milder  and 
more  magnanimous  master ;  and  the  Grecian 
.  colonies  on  the  coast  eagerly  espoused  the  inte- 
rest of  a  prince  who,  on  all  occasions,  avowed 
his  partiality  for  their  favourite  institutions*  In 
every  province  or  city  which  he  conquered,  he 
restored  to  the  Asiatics  their  hereditary  laws ; 
to  the  Greeks,  their  beloved  democracy.  While 
he  allowed  them  to  assume  the  forms  of  inde- 
pendent government,  he  was  careful  to  bridle 
the  animosity  of  domestic  ifaction.  Into  whatever 
country  he  marched,  he  encouraged  useftd  in- 
dustry, and  alleviated  public  burdens.  His  taste 
and  his  piety  alike  prompted  him  to  repair  the 
sacred  and  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He 
considered  the  Barbarians,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
subjects ;  the  Greeks,  not  as  subjects,  but  allies ; 
and  both  perceived  in  his  administration  such 
equity  and  lenity  as  they  had  never  experienced 
either  from  the  despotism  of  Persia,  or  from  the 
domineering  ambition  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  ^ 

^'  Compere  PluU  in  AlexMuL    Curtius  Sc  Arrian,  passun;  & 
ThucydicL  Xenoph.  Isocnt.  &  Diodor. 
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Having  received  the  submission  of  Xanthus,  chap. 
Patara,  Phaselis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns  or  ^^^ 
sea-ports  in  Lycia,  Alexander,  probably  for  the  Sin^fuiar 
sake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the  corps  un-  Ai&Mk^ 
der  his  immediate  command.     A  considerable  ^^\ 
detachment  traversed  the  Lycian  and  Pamphi-  from  pha- 
lian  mountains,  while  the  King  in  person,  pur-  ^^^ 
sued  the  still  more  dangerous   track,  leading 
along  the  sea^oast  from  Phaselis  to  Perga.    On 
this  foaming  shore,  the  sea  commonly  beats 
against  the  rocks,  and  renders  the  passage  im- 
practicable, unless  when  the  waves  are  repelled 
by  a  strong  north  wind.     When  Alexander  be- 
gan his  march  the  wind  blew  from  the  south. 
Yet  he  advanced  fearless,  confiding  in  his  for- 
tune.    His  troops  cheerfully  followed  him,  en- 
couraged by  many  artful  prodigies  "  which  an- 
nounced   success    to    his   undertaking.      The 
event  which  next  happened,  was  well  fitted  to 
strengthen  their  credulity,  and  confirm  their  im- 
[dicit  obedience.     Before  they  had  reached  the 


^  While  Alexander  deliberated  whether  he  should  inarch  forwards 
fO  attadL  Danus,  a  measure  whieh  promised  glory  and  plunder  to 
his  troops,  or  proceed  along  the  sea«coas^  and  reduce  the  maritime 
citiesy  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  profiting  of  his  absence 
in  Upper  Asia,  to  conquer  Greece  or  Macedon  with  their  fleet,  a 
fountain  near  the  dty  Xanthus  in  Lycia  boiled  up,  and  threw  out 
a  copper-plate,  engrared  with  ancient  characters,  signifying  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  Persian  empire  should  be  orerthrown  by  the 
Greeks.  Plutarch  adds,  twtou  cirapOcif,  fmtyrro  rrpf  'wapoiKum  «MKa- 
hipturfku,  **  Encourliged  by  this  prodigy,  he  hastened  to  subdue  the 
eoast.^  It  would  periiaps  hare  been  more  worthy  of  an  historian  to 
say,  *  Encouraged  by  this  prodigy,  the  Greeks  and  BfacedoniaDs  rea- 
dily obeyed  the  comroands  of  their  prudent,  not  less  than  raliant 
general." 
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CHAP,  main  di£Sculties  of  the  pass,  the  south  wind  gta- 
^^^^^^'  dually  ceased  j  a  brisk  gale  sprang  up  from  the 
north  J  the  sea  retired ;  and  their  march  thus 
became  alike  easy  and  expeditious.  The  au- 
thentic evidence  of  Arrian  explains  the  marvel- 
lous in  this  occurrence,  which  Josephus  incon- 
siderately compares  with  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  even  the  phi- 
losophical  Arrian  acknowledges,  that  the  many 
concurring  instances  of  good  fortune  in  the  life 
of  Alexander,  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the 
immediate  interposition  of  Divine  power,  which, 
in  effecting  an  important  revolution  in  the  Eastern* 
world,  rendered  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  volitions  of  men,  subservient  to  the  secret 
purposes  of  its  providence. 

In  proceeding  eastward  from  Perga,  Alexan- 
der was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Aspendus,  the 
principal  city  and  sea-port  of  Pamphylia.  The 
Aspendians  offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but 
entreated,  that  they  might  notbelburdened  with 
a  garrison.  Alexander  granted  their  request,  on 
condition  of  their  raising  fifty  talents  to  pay  his 
soldiers,  and  delivering  to  him  the  horses  which 
they  reared  as  d,  tribute  for  Darius.  The  am- 
bassadors accepted  these  terms  ;  but  their  coun- 
trymen, who  were  distinguished  by  their  ambi- 
tion and  rapacity,  still  more  than  by  their  com- 
merce and  their  wealth,  discovered  no  inclina- 
tion to  fulfil  them.  Alexander  was  informed  of 
their  treachery,  whUe  he  examined  the  waDs  of 
Syllius,  another  strong-hold  of  Pamphylia.  He 
immediately  marched  towards  Aspendus,  the 
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greater  part  of  which  was  situate  on  a  high  and  chap. 
steep  rock,  washed  by  the  river  Eiirymedon.  Se-  ^^^^^; 
veral  streets,  however,  were  likewise  built  on 
the  plain,  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  wall.    At 
the  approach  of  Alexander,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  ascended  the  moun- 
tain.    Alexander  entered  the  place,   and  en- 
camped within   the   walls.      The   Aspendians, 
alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  a  siege,  intreat- 
ed  him  to  accept  the  former  conditions.     He  Hepu- 
commanded  them  to  deliver  the  horses,  as  agreed  ^Sery* 
on ;  to  pay,  instead  of  fifty,  an  hundred  talents ;  ^^^^'P^" 
and  to  surrender  their  principal  citizens  as  secu- 
rities, that  they  would  thenceforth  obey  the  go- 
vernor set  over  them  ;  pay  an  'annual  tribute  to 
Macedon ;  and  submit  to  arbitration  a  dispute 
concerning  some  lands  which  they  were  accused 
of  having  unjustly  wrested  from  their  neigh* 
hours.  ^ 

Having  chastised  the  insolence  and  treachery  Aiexan* 
of  Aspendus,  Alexander  determined  to  march  pS^^" 
into  Phrygia,  that  he  might  join  forces  with  Par-  oiymp. 
menio,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  meet  him  in  a.  c'sss. 
that  country.     The  new  levies  from  Greece  and 
Macedon  were  likewise  ordered  to  assemble  in 
the  same  province ;  from  which  it  was  intended, 
early  in  the  spring,   to  proceed  eastward,  and 
^  achieve  still  more  important  conquests.  To  reach 
the  southern  frontier  of  Phrygia,  Alexander  was 
under  the  necessity  of  traversing  the  inhospitable 
mountains  of  the  warlike  Pisidians.  Amidst  those 
rocks  and  fastnesses,  the  Macedonians  lost  several 

^  Arrian,  p.  26. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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brave  men ;  but  the  undisciplined  fury,  and  un- 
.  armed  courage,  of  the  Pisidians,  was  unable  to 
check  the  progress  of  Alexander.  The  city  of 
Gordium  in  Phrygia  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  distant  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  Euxine,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  from  the  Cilician  sea ;  and  was  famous,  in 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  principal  residence  of 
the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
opulence  and  grandeur.**  Alexander  had  not 
long  arrived  in  that  place,  when  a  desire  seized 
him  of  ascending  to  the  ancient  castle  or  palace 
of  Gordius,  and  of  beholding  the  famous  knot  on 
his  chariot,  wliich  was  believed  to  involve  the 
fate  of  Asia.  Gordius,  as  the  story  went,  was  a 
man  of  slender  fortune  among  the  ancient  Phry- 
gians, who  had  but  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  two 
yokes  of  oxen,  one  of  which  he  employed  in  the 
plough,  and  the  other  in  the'waggon.  It  hap- 
pened to  Gordius,  while  he  was  one  day  plough- 
ing, that  an  eagle  alighted  on  his  yoke,  and  sat  on 
it  till  evening.  Alarmed  by  the  prodigy,  Gordius 
had  recourse  to  the  Telmessians,  a  people  in- 
habiting the  loftiest  mountains®^  in  Pisidia,  and 
celebrated  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries  for 
their  skill  in  augury.  At  the  first  village  of  the 
Telmessians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing  water  at  a 
fountain,  to  whom  having  communicated  his  er- 


^  Bee  vol.  L  c.  vii.  p.  290. 

^  Arrian,  p.  27.  calls  it  Mr^m^oy,  km  wrrn  awro/toy. 
"  Exceedingly  high  and  every  where  abrupt."  But  in  Gordius's 
time,  at  least,  the  Telmessians  must  hare  possessed  vome  villages  on 
the  plain.    See  Arrian,  p.  JO. 
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rand,  she  ordered  him  to  ascend  the  liill,  and  there  chap. 

XXXVIL 

sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Gordius  intreated  her  to 
accompany  him,  that  the  sacrifice  might  be  per- 
formed in  due  form.  She  obeyed.  Grordius  took 
her  to  wife.  She  bore  him  a  son,  Midas,  who, 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  was  distinguished 
by  his  beauty  and  valour.  It  should  seem  that 
the  father  of  Midas  had,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage,  settled  lunong  the  Telmessians,  with 
whose  arts  his  son  would  naturally  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were 
harassed  by  cruel  seditions ;  they  consulted  an 
orade,  who  told  them,  that  a  chariot  should  soon 
bring  them  a  King,  who  would  appease  their  tu- 
mults. While  the  assembly  still  deliberated  on 
the  answer  given  them  by  the  oracle,  Midas  ar- 
rived in  his  chariot  •®,  accompanied  by  his  parents. 
The  appearance  of  Midas  justified  the  prediction, 
and  announced  him  worthy  of  royalty.  The 
Phrygians  elected  him  King;  their  seditions 
ceased  9  and  Midas,  in  gratitude  to  Jupiter,  con- 
secrated his  father's  chariot,  and  suspended  it  by 
a  cord  made  of  the  inn^r  rind  of  the  cornel-tree, 
the  knot  of  which  was  so  nicely  tied,  that  no  eye 
could  perceive  where  it  began  or  ended.  Whether 
Alexander  untied,  or  cut  the  knot,  is  left  uncer- 
tain by  historians®;  but  all  agree  that  his  fol- 
lowers retired  with  complete  conviction  that  he 

^  The  Greek  word  htu^a  expresses  dther  a  chariot  or  a  waggon. 
Perhaps  neither  the  name,  nor  the  thing,  were  then  diftinguished  in 
Phrygia.  Curtius  tells  us  this  ifta^a  was  "  cultu  hand  sane  a  vi- 
liorH)us  vulgatisque  usu  abhorrens/'  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  10. 

^  Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  says,  he  Cat  it  with  his  sword.  Plutarch  says 
he  untied  it.    Vit.  Alexand.  p.  1236,    Arrinn  gives  both  accounts; 
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CHAP,   had  fulfilled  the  <nacle.     A  seasonable  storm  of 
.     ^  J.  thunder  confirmed  their  credulity  ^^ ;    and  the 
belief,  that  their  master  was  destined  to  be  lord 
of  Asia,  could  not  fail  to  facilitate  tliat  event. 
Trwchery       xhe  rapid  proirress  of  Alexander,  and  his  con- 
dcr,  the      tinual  cxertious  during  that  season  of  the  year 
^"ropus.    when  armies  are  little  accustomed  to  keep  the 
field,  tends  to  heighten  oqr  surprise  at  the  inac- 
tivity of  Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had 
signalised  his  valour  against  tlie  fiercest  nations  of 
Asia.     But  Darius,  corrupted  by  the  honoiu^  of 
royalty,  employed  very  different  weapons  against 
Alexander,  from  those  by  which  the  champion 
of  Ochus  had  defeated  the  warlike  chief  of  the 
Cardusians. '  *     Instead  of  opposing  the  invader 
in  the  field,  he  hoped  to  destroy  him  by  the  arm 
of  an  assassin.    Many  traitors  were  suborned  for 
this  infamous  purpose,  but  none  with  greater 
prospect  of  success  than  Alexander,  the  son  of 
iEropus.  This  man  owed  his  life  to  the  clemency 
of  the  son  of  Philip,  when  his  brothers  Heromenes 
and  Arrabasus  were  condemned  as  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  that  prince.     He  was  numbered 
among  the  companions  of  Alexander,  and  had 
recently  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Thessalian  cavaliy,  after  the  nomination  of  Galas, 


and  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  which  is  therefore 
the  more  probable. 

'•  Arrian,  p.  31, 

7^  Darius  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  challenged  the 
bravest  of  the  Persians  to  single  combat.  This  exploit  gained  him 
the  government  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be  afurwards  deemed 
worthy  of  the  Persian  throne.    Diodor.  i.  xvii.  p.  S€5. 
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who  held  that  high  office,  to  the  government  of  C  H  A  P. 
Phr^'gia.  The  promise  of  ten  thousand  talents,  v  ^  '. 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  obliterated  his 
gratitude  and  seduced  his  allegiance.  But  his 
treason  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  ^^  Parmenio, 
who  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  master, 
while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis. 
By  the  same  faithful  minister,  the  unworthy  son  of 
jEropus  was  seized,  and  committed  to  safe  cu  stody . 

Darius,  without  desisting  from  his  intrigues,  The  amy 
finally  had  recourse  to  arms.     His  troops  were  marches* 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.     They  con-  ^^^^^ 
ststed  of  an  hundred  thousand  Persians,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  were  cavalry.     The  Medes  sup- 
plied almost  half  that  number,  and  the  Armenians 
almost  as  many  as  the  Medes.-  The  Barcani,  the 
Hyrcanians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caspian  shores, 
and  nations^more  obscure  or  more  remote,  sent 
their  due  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for 
this  immense  army,  which,  including  thirty  thou- 
sand Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service, 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand 


"^  According  to  Arrian,  p.  25.  d  swallow  bhared  the  honour  with 
Parmenio.  While  Alexander  was  asleep  at  mid-day,  the  swallow 
hovered  around  his  head,  perching  sometimes  on  one  side  of  his 
couch,  and  souietliues  on  another.  Its  incessant  chattering  roused 
the  Khig  from  sleep :  but  being  exceedingly  fatigued,  he  gently  re- 
moved the  bird  with  hi*  hand.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  escape, 
the  swallow  perched  on  his  head,  and  ceased  not  being  extremely 
noi>y  and  troublesome,  till  he  thoroughly  awoke.  The  prodigy  was 
immediately  communicated  to  Aristander  the  Telmessian  soothsayer, 
who  declared  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  King  by  ^ue 
of  bis  domestics  and  friends;  but  that  it  would  certainly  he  dis- 
covered, because  the  swallow  is  a  dof]p«|tic  birct  a  friend  to  man, 
and  exceedingly  loquacious. 
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CHAP,  men.  The  magnificence  of  the  Persians  had  not 
y^^:  diminished  since  the  days  of  Xerxes;  neither ^ad 
their  military  knowledge  increased.  Their  mus« 
ter  was  taken  by  the  same  contrivance  employed 
by  that  monarch.^  Ten  thousand  men  were 
separated  from  the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact* 
body,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  The  whole 
army,  passing  successively  into  this  inclosure, 
were  rather  measured  than  numbered,  by  their 
generals.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour 
that  surrounded  Darius;  the  trappings  of  his 
horses,  the  rich  materials  and  nice  adjustment  of 
his  chariot,  the  profusion  of  jewels  which  covered 
his  royal  mantle,  vest,  and  tiara.  The  dress  and 
even  the  armour  of  his  guards,  were  adorned  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  He  was  at* 
tended  by  his  family,  his  treasures,  and  his  con- 
cubines, all  escorted  by  numerous  bands  of  horse 
and  foot.  His  courtiers  and  generals  copied,  as 
usual,  too  faithfiiUy,  the  effeminate  mMin^rs  of 
their  master.  ^* 
Aiexwidcr  While  this  pageant,  for  it  deserves  not  the  name 
P^**"®  of  army,  slowly  advanced* towards  Lower  Asia, 
Gate  of  Alexander  left  Gordium,  and  marched  to  Ancyra, 
""'  a  city  in  that  part  of  Phrygia  afterwards  csiled 

Gralatia.  In  that  place,  he  received  an  embassy 
from  the  Faplilagonians,  who  surrendered  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  their  province,  but  intreated 
that  his  army  might  not  enter  their  borders. 


^  See  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  419.  et  seq. 

^^  Propinquorum,  amiconimque,  conjuges,  huic  agmini  proximae* 
Q.  Curtiusy  1.  ill  c.  3.  &  Diodor.  L  xvi.  p.  580. 
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He  granted  their  request,  and  commanded  them  chap. 
to  obey  Calas,  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Alexander  then  ^^^1^ 
marched  victorious  through  Cappadocia ;  and 
Sabictas  being  appointed  to  the  administration  of 
that  extensive  province,  the  army  encamped  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  Cilician  fron- 
tier, at  a  place  which,  since  the  memorable  expe- 
dition performed  and  described  by  Xenophon, 
retained  the  name  of  Cyrus's  camp.  Towards 
the  south,  the  rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
and  almost  impervious  mountains.  Arsames,  go- 
vernor of  that  country,  had  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  guard  a  post  called  the  Gates,  and  the  only 
pass  which  leads  from  Cs^padocia  into  Cilicia. 
Apprised  of  this  measure,  Alexander  left  Par- 
menio  and  the  heavy-armed  troops  in  tt\e  camp 
of  Cyrus.  At  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  he  led 
the  targeteers,  archers,  and  Agrians,  to  suiprise 
the  Persian  forces  stationed  at  the  northern  Gate 
of  Ciliqja.  The  Barbarians  fled  on  his  approach ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  Arssmies,  to  whom  the 
whole  province  was  entrusted  by  Darius,  prepared 
to  plunder,  and  then  abandon,  his  own  capital 
of  Tarsus.  But  he  had  only  time  to  save  his  per- 
son. The  rapidity  of  Alexander  prevented  the 
destruction  of  that  city,  where  the  inhabitants 
received  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  Tarsus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  malady  Falls  uick 
occasioned  by  excessive  fktigue ;  or,  as  others  say,  *^  Taw"*- 
by  imprudently  bathing,  when  heated,  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  CydnuB,  which  flows  through  that 
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CHAP,  city,  in  a  clear  and  rocky  channel.  ^  Philip,  the 
r^  .  Acarnanian,  was  the  only  person  who  despaired  not 
of  his  life.  While  this  skilful  physician  adminis- 
tered a  draught  to  his  royal  patient,  a  letter  came 
from  Parmenio,  warning  Alexander  to  beware  of 
Philip,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison 
him.  Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Philip 
the  letter ;  so  that  the  physician  read,  while  the 
King  drank ;  a  transaction  which  proved  either 
his  contempt  of  death,  or  his  unshaken  confidence 
in  his  friends ;  but  which,  by  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries  and  posterity^,  has  been  con- 
strued  into  a  proof  of  both. 
Alexander  The  sickness  of  Alexander  interrupted  not  the 
Mailoir  ^^  operations  of  the  army.  Parmenio  was  dispatched 
to  seize  the  only  pass  on  Mount  Amanus,  which 
divides  Cilicia  from  Syria.  The  King  soon  fol- 
lowed, having  in  one  day's  march  reached  Anchia- 
lo8,  an  ancient  city  of  vast  extent,  and  surrounded 
with  walls  of  prodigious  thickness.  The  greatest 
curiosity  of  Anchialos  was  the  tomb  of  Sardanapa-^ 
lus,  distinguished  by  the  statue  of  that  effeminate 
tyrant,  in  the  attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and 
by  an  Assyrian  inscription,  breathing  the  true 
spirit  of  modem  Epicurism.  The  original  ran  in 
verse  to  the  following  purpose;  '<Sardanapalus,son 
of  Anacyndaraxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarsus  in 

7*  Curtius  gives  another  reason  for  its  eitcessive  coldness :  "  Frigi- 
dissimus.quippe  nulla  ripanim  amcenitate  inumbratus/'  l.iii.  c  iv. 
From  his  laboured  description  of  this  river,  it  seems  as  if  he  imi^ned 
that  water  must  have  possessed  very  extraordinary  qualities,  which 
could  do  hann  to  Alexander. 

^  Sec  Arrian,  p.  32.    Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  5* 
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one  day.  As  to  you,  stranger !  eat,  drink,  and  CHAP, 
sport  ^^  for  other  human  things  are  not  worth  y^^^^'. 
thiSf^*  alluding  to  the  clap  of  his  hands.  ^ 

Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony  at  Alexander 
the    eastern    extremity  of   Cilicia,   Alexander  ^JI^Si  * 
learned  that  Darius  lay  with  his  army  in  the  *^^' 
extensive  plain  of  Sochos,  in  the  province  of  nus,  in  an 
Comagene,  distant  only  two  days*  march  from  the  alratimi, 
Cilician  frontier.    The  hostile  armies  were  separ-  ''l®^^'®* 
ated  by  the  mountains  which  divide  Cilicia  and  nus. 
Syria.     Alexander  hastened  to  pass  the  straits 
called  the  Syrian  Gates,  proceeded  southwards 
along  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  encamped  before  the 
city  Mariandrus.     At  this  plac^  he  received  a 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  intelligence.     His 
delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
sickness,  and  by  the  many  pious  ceremonies '^ 
with  which  he  gratefully  thanked  Heaven  for 
his  recovery,   was   ascribed   to  very  different 
motives  by  Darius  and  his  flatterers.     That  per- 
fidious race,  the  eternal  bane  of  kings  *^,  easily 
persuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  their  master,  that 

77  The  word  translated  "  sport,*'  is  woifc  in  Arrian,  p.  32.  But 
that  author  says,  the  Assyrian  original  had  a  more  lascivious  meaning, 
Plut.  Orat  it  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  translates  it  a^(po^urw(€,  ^  reneri 
indulge." 

*  7*  Mr.  de  Ouignes,  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  his  Oriental  learn- 
ing, proves  this  inscription  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  the  style  and 
manners  of  the  East.  See  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  torn,  xxxiv. 
p.  416,  et  seq. 

7»  Processions  with  lighted  torches,  sacrifices  to  JEscuIapius,  gym- 
nastic and  musical  contests.    Arrian,  L  ii.  p.  3S. 

^  Arrian  expresoes  this  sentiment  wiUi  more  than  his  usual 
energy:  Twj^  Kwra  rfiotniif  ^worrotr  r«  icai  ItwccfpftcMn'  cvi  kcuc^  rou  at€i 
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CHAP.  Alexander  shunned  his  approach.  The  proud 
xxxvn.  resentment  of  Darius  was  exasperated  by  the 
imagined  fears  of  his  adversary :  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  despot  he  longed  to  come  to  action ; 
and  not  suspecting  that  Alexander  would  traverse 
the  Syrian  Gates  in  search  of  the  enemy,  he 
hastily  determined  to  pass,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ®*,  the  straits  of  Amanus,  in  quest  of  Alex- 
ander. This  fatal  measure  was  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
representations  of  Amyntas^  the  Macedonian, 
and  of  all  Darius's  Grecian  counsellors  ^,  who 
unanimously  exhorted  him  to  wait  the  enemy  in 
his  present  advantageous  position.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  antiquity  ^,  an  irresistible  fate,  which 
had  determined  that  the  Greeks  should  conquer 
the  Persians,  as  the  Persians  had  conquered  the 
Med^Q,  and  the  Medes  th^  Assyrians,  impelled 
Darim  to  his  ruin.  Havijng  phased  the  defiles  of 
Amanus,  he  directed  his  march  southward  to  the 
bay  of  Issus,  and  took  the  city  of  that  n^ne, 
which  contained,  under  a  feeble  guard,  the  sick 
and  wounded  Macedonians,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  follow  the  army  in  its  expeditious  march 

^'  These  movements  are  explained  only  by  Arrian.  Diodoni8» 
Plutarch,  and  Ciutius,  not  attending  to  the  geography  of  the  country, 
are  incopisi^tent  and  uninteltigible. 

^*  Amyntas,  thoi^h  an  exile,  was  not  a  flatterer.  He  assured  Da- 
rius, that  Alexander  M'ould  certainly  come  to  any  place  where  ihp 
Persians  encamped.    Arrian,  p.  34. 

^  Aristomenes  tha  Phersan,  3ianor  the  Acamanian,  Thyoionda^ 
the  son  of  Mentor,  the  Rhodiau,  and  others  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
passim- 

•«  Arrian^  Piut.,  Diodor.,  Curt. 
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across  the  mountains.     The  PersLans  put  these  chap. 
luihappy  men  to  death,  with  shocking  circum-  xxxvn.^ 
stances  of  cruelty  *,  little  thinking  that  Alex- 
ander was  now  behind,  prepared  to  avenge  their 
fate. 

That  enlightened  prince  who  could  scarcely  circum- 
believe  the  folly  of  Darius,  sent  a  small  flat-  ^cTen- 
bottomed  vessd  to  reconnoitre    his    motions.  ^^^""^^ 
This  vessel  speedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and  donian 
saluted  him  with  the  agreeable  news  that  his  *^^' 
enemies  were  now  in  his  hands.     Having  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  the  King  forgot  none  of 
those  topics  of  encouragement  which  the  occasion   . 
so  naturally  suggested,  since  die  meanest  Mace- 
donian  soldier  oould  discern    the  injudicious 
movements  of  the  Persians,  who  had  quitted  a 
spacious  plain,  to  entangle  themselves  among 
intricate    mountains,    where    their    numerous 
ca^ry,  in  which  they  chiefly  excelled,  could 
perform  no  essential  service.     In  preparing  for 
this  important  contest,  the  spirits  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  elevated  by  a  recollection  of  many 
fortunate  occurrences.     Ptolemy,  as  they  had 
recently  learned,  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
strong  fortresses  in  Caria.     The  brave  Memnon 
indeed  had  escaped ;  but  that  able  commander, 
who,  to  pave  the  way  for  invading  Macedon, 
had  attacked  the  Grecian  isles  with  his  fleet, 
was  since  dead ;  and  his  successors  in  command^ 
after  irritating  the  islanders  by  their  insolence 
and  oppression,  were  defeated  in  all  their  <lesigns 
by  the  vigilance  of  Antq)ater.     The  army  g£ 

**  XeiXeiws  auuffafuafs  cantcrw^^  Arrian^  p.  J4.    It  is  remaiiuibley 
that  he  ascribes  this  barbarity  to  Darkn  lumseir. 
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CHAP.  Alexander  had  lately  increased,  by  many  volmi- 
V    -  ^     i  tary  accessions  of  the  Asiatics,  who  admired  his 
courage,  mildness,  and  uninterrupted  good  for- 
tune ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  the  preceding  year 
had  been  sent  to  winter  in  Europe,  had  not  only 
rejoined    the   camp,    but    brought  with  them 
numerous  levies  from  Greece,  Macedon,  and  all 
Xhe  adjoining  countries.     By  men  thus  disposed 
to  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  military 
harangue  of  their  prince  was  received  with  a 
joyous  ardour.     They  embraped  each   other; 
they  embraced  their  admired  commander ;  and 
^  his  countenance  confirming  their  alacrity,  they 
entreated  to  be  led  to  battle.  * 
Disposi-         Alexwder  commanded  them  first  to  refresh 
^**^  ^    their  bodies;  but  immediately  dispatched  some 
ties.  horse  and  ftrchers  to  clear  the  road  to  Issus.     In 

the  evening  he  followed  with  his  whole  army, 
and  about  midnight,  took  possession  of  the 
Syrian  straits.  The  soldiers  were  then  allowed 
a  short  repose,  sufficient  guards  being*posted  on 
the  surrounding  eminences.  At  dawn,  the  army 
was  in  motion,  marching  by  its  flank  while  the* 
passage  continued  narrow ;  and  new  columns 
being  successively  brought  up,  as  the  mountains 
gradually  opened.  Before  reaching  the  river 
Pinarus,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the 
enemy  were  encamped,  the  Macedonians  had 
^  formed  in  order  of  battle ;  Alexander  leading  the 

right  wing,  and  the  left  being  commanded  by 
Parmenio.  They  continued  to  advance,  till  their 
right  was  flanked  by  a  mountain,  and  their  left 
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by  the  sea,  from  which  Parmenio  was  ordered  chap. 
not  ^to  recede.  Darius  being  apprised  of  the  r^  |^ 
enemy's  approach,  detached  a  body  of  fifty 
thousand  cavalry  and  light  infantry  across  the 
Pinarus,  that  the  remainder  might  have  room  to 
form  without  confusion.  His  Greek  mercenaries, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  he  posted  directly 
opposite  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The 
(jreeks  were  flunked  on  both  sides  by  double 
*that  number  of  Barbc^rians,  also  heavy  armed. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  admitted  not  more 
troops  to  be  ranged  in  front ;  but  as  the  mountain 
on  Alexander's  left  sloped  inwards,  Darius 
placed  on  that  sinuosity  twenty  thousand  men, 
who  could  see  the  enemy's  rear,  though  it  ap- 
pears not  that  they  could  approach  or  annoy  it. 
Behind  the  first  line  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians 
were  ranged,  according  to  their  various  nations, 
in  close  and  unserviceable  ranks ;  Darius  being 
every  where  encumbered  by  the  vastness  of  a 
machine,  which  he  had  not  skill  to  wield.  ^ 

His  pusillanimity  was  more  fatal  than  his  igno-  The  battit: 
ranee.     When   he  perceived  the  Macedonians  oiimp!* 
advancing,  he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain  ^*>y^- 
their  post  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of*  which  was 
in  some  places  high  and  steep ;  where  the  access 
seemed  earner,  he  gave  orders  to  raise  a  rampart ; 
precautions  which  shewed  the  enemy,  that  even 
before  the  battle  began,  the  mind  of  Darius  was 
already  conquered.^     Alexander,   meanwhile, 

•7  Arrian.  p.  36. 

"  Km  rorrp  wvBvs  hiKos  cyfrrro  rott  ufi^t  AAr^ai^f>oy  rp  ypvftri  8«8at»- 
?^nt¥ot,    ^  And  thence  he  iifi mediately  appeared  to  those  about 
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CHAP,  rode  along  the  ranks,  exhorting,  by  name,  not 
^^^^^^'  only  the  commanders  of  the  several  brigades, 
but  the  tribunes  and  inferior  officers,  and  even 
such  captains  of  the  auxiliaries  as  were  distin- 
guished by  rank,  or  ennobled  By  merit.  Per- 
ceiving it  necessary  to  moderate  the  martial  ar- 
dour that  prevailed,  he  commanded  his  forces  to 
advance  with  a  regular  and  slow  step,  lest  the 
phalanx  should  fluctuate  through  too  eager  a 
contention.  Their  motion  quickened,  as  they 
proceeded  within  reach  of  the  enemy^s  darts. 
Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  then  sprung 
into  the  river.  Their  impetuosity  frightened  tlie 
Barbarians,  who  scarcely  waited  the  first  shock.  * 
But  the  Greek  mercenaries  perceiving  that  by 
the  rapidity  and  success  of  Alexander's  assault, 
the  Macedonians  were  bent  towards  the  right 
wing,  which  was  separated  from  the  centre, 
seized  the  decisive  moment  of  rushing  into  the 
interval,  where  the  phalanx  was  diqointed.  A 
fierce  engagement  ensued,  the  Greeks  eager  to 
F^ain  the  honour  of  their  name,  the  Macedo- 
nians ambitious  to  maintain  the  unsullied  glory 
of  the  phalanx.  This  desperate  action  proved 
fatal  to  Ptdiemy  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  other 
officers  of  distinction,  to  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty.     Meanwhile,  the  Macedonian 


Alexander  to  be  already  enslaved  in  his  mind.*'    In  those  times, 
slavery  was  the  natural  consequence  of  being  conquered  in  battle. 

^  They  did,  however,  wait  it;  for  Arrian  says,  €v$vs  yap  &s  cr 
Xtptn  lAaxn  rycy«ro.  The  ''  /mxif  tr  x^fx^t  ey^^ero ;"  when  the  darts 
and  javelins  ceased,  and  the  contending  parties  came  to  the  use  of 
manual^  instead  of  missile,  weapons. 
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right  wing  having  repelled  the  enemy  with  great  chap. 
slaughter,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  animated  by  ^^^^ 
recent  victory,  finally  prevailed  against  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Greeks.  A  body  of  Persian  horse 
still  maintained  the  battle  against  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  and  did  not  quit  the  field,  till  infi:)rmed 
that  Darius  had  betaken  himself  to  flight.  ^ 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persians  was  now  mani-  Rout  of 
fest  pn  all  sides*  Their  cavalry  and  infantry  ^^^" 
suffered  equally  in  the  rout ;  for  their  horsemen 
were  heavy-armed,  and  encumbered  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  roads,  and  their  own  terror. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus  ^\  says,  that  the  pur- 
suers filled  up  the  ditches  with  dead  bodies.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  computed  at  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand,  among  whom  were  many 
satraps  and  nobles. 

The  Great  King  had  discovered  little  obsti-  Escape  of 
nacy  in  defending  the  important  objects  at  stake.  *"""■ 
His  left  wing  was  no  sooner  repelled  by  Alex- 
ander, than  he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  accom- 
panied by  his  courtiers.  When  the  road  grew 
rough  and  mountainous,  he  continued  his  flight 
on  horseback)  leaving  his  shield,  his  mantle,  and 
his  bow,  which  were  found  by  the  Macedonians. 
Alexander,  who  had  received  a  troublesome 
wound  in  the  thigh  *^,  judged  it  improper  to  pqr- 
sue  him  till  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  dis- 


1*  Aitian,  1.  n.  p.  36,  et  seq.  *■  Idenn  iUd, 

^  Cbares,  dted  by  Plutarch,  say^,  that  Alexander  reeeired  this 
wound  from  the  hand  of  Darius ;  l)ut  the  nlence  of  Alexander's  letter 
to  Andpater,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  battle,  and  of  hit 
wound  on  the  thigh,  refutes  that  improbable  report. 
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CHAP,  persed ;  the  approach  of  night  facilitated  Darius's 

2^J]^  escape. 

The  cap-        The  Persian  camp  afibrded  abundant  proof  of 

boSy?"  Asiatic  luxury  and  opulence.^  It  contained, 
however,  in  money  but  three  thousand  talents ; 
the  magnificent  treasures,  which  accompanied  the 
Great  King,  being  deposited,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Damascus. 
Tliis  rich  booty  was  afterwards  seized  by  order 
of  Alexander,  who  found  in  the  camp  a  booty 
more  precious,  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Darius, 
his  mother  Sysigambis,  and  his  infant  son.  In  an 
age  when  prisoners  of  war  were  synonymous  with 
slaves,  Alexander  behaved  to  his  captives  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ages,  with  filial  duty 
or  with  pareqtal  tenderness.  ^  In  his  chaste  at- 
tention to  Statira,  the  fairest  beauty  of  the  East, 
his  conduct  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
that  of  his  admired  Achilles,  whom  he  equalled 
in  valour,  but  far  surpassed  in  humanity.  These 
illustrious  princesses  bore  their  own  misfortunes 
with  patience,  but  burst  into  dreadful  lament- 
ations, when  informed  by  an  eunuch  that  he  had 
seen  the  mantle  of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Ma- 
cedonian soldier.  Alexander  sent  to  assure 
them  that  Darius  yet  lived  ;  and  next  day  visit- 
ed them  in  person,  accompanied  by  Hephestion, 

^  Among  other  things  of  value  in  the  tent  of  Darius,  was  found 
a  casket  of  exquisite  workmanship,  adorned  with  jewels.  It  was  cm- 
ployed  to  hold  Darius's  perfumes. — ^Alexander  said,  *•  I  use  no  per- 
fumes, but  shall  put  into  it  something  more  precious."  This  was 
the  niad  of  Homer,  corrected  by  Aristotle,  and  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  wnters ;  ^  «c  tou  vapBtiKos^ "  the  Iliad  of  the  casket."  Strabo, 
1.  xiii.  p.  88.  Plut.  in  Alexand. 

9*  Arrian,  iii.  c.  22.    Conf.  Arriai^.  I.  iv.  c.  20. 
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the  most  affectionate  of  his  friends.  **  Sysigam-  chap. 
bis  approached  to  prostrate*^  herself  before  the  ^^^ 
conqueror,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East ; 
but  not  knowing  the  King,  as  their  dress  was 
alike,  she  turned  to  Hephestion;  Hephestion 
suddenly  stepping  back,  Sysigambis  saw  her  mis- 
take, and  was  covered  with  confusion.  **  You 
mistook  not,  madam,"  said  the  King,  *<  Hephes- 
tion is  likewise  Alexander."  ^ 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  to  The  vir- 
expand  with  his  prosperity;   but  he  was  never  Alexander 
more  inimitably  great  than  after  the  battle  of  Is-  ^^^^ 
sus.  The  city  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  though  inhabited  prosperity. 
by  a  Grecian  colony,  had  discovered  uncommon 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Darius.     To  punish  this  un- 
natural apostacy  from  Greece,  Alexander  de- 
manded a  heavy  contribution  from  Soli;  but,  after 
the  victory,  he  remitted  this  fine.     Impelled  by 
the  same  generous  magnanimity,  he  released  the 
Athenian  captives  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,  a  favour  which  he  had  sternly  refused,  in 
the  dawn  of  his  fortune.     In  Damascus,  several 
Grecian  ambassadors  were  found  among  the  cap- 
tives.    Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence.     Thessaliscus  and  Dionyso- 
dorus,  the  Thebans,  he  instantly  declared  free, 
observing,  that  the  misfortunes  of  their  city  justly 
entitled  the  Thebans  to  apply  to  Darius,  and  to 

M  Alexander,  with  his  usual  discernment,  charaetensed  the  per- 
sonal afTecdon  of  Hephestion : ''  Craterus  loves  the  prince ;  Hephes- 
.tion  loves  Alexander."    Plut  in  Alexand. 

^  Upo(rt?i09ty  KOI  wpoificwfiffai,    Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  39* 

^  Curtius,  l.iii.  c.  12.    Arrian,  p.  39, 
VOL.  IV.  U 
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CHAP-  every  prince  or  individual  likely  to  relieve  them. 

xxxviL  Iphicmtes,  the  Athenian,  he  treated  with  the  re- 
spect  which  appeared  due  both  to  his  country 
and  to  his  father.  Euthycles  the  Spartan,  alone, 
he  detained  in  safe  custody,  because  Sparta  sul- 
lenly rejected  the  friendship  of  Macedon.  But 
08  his  clemency  still  increased  with  his  power  •', 
he  afterwards  released  Euthycles. 

^'  Arrian,  p.  42. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

Siege  of  Tyre.  —  Desperate  Besistance  of  Gaza.  —  Easy 
Conquest  of  Egypt.  —  Foundation  of  Alexandria.  — 
Alexander  visits  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Amman.  — 
Marches  into  Assyria.  —  Battle  of  Gaugamela.  —  Da^ 
tins  betrayed  and  slain,  * —  Alexander  pursues  the  Mur^ 
derers  of  Darius.  —  Bactrian  and  Scythian  War. — 
Siege  of  the  Sogdian  Fortress.  —  Surrender  of  Chorie- 
nes. —  Commotions  in  Greece.  —  Checked  by  Antipater, 
— ^  The  Cause  of  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes.  —  .^schi- 
nes  banished.  —  State  of  Greece  during  Alexander's 
Reign. 

In  his  precipitate  flight  across  the  ridges  of  chap. 
Araanus,  Darius  was  gradually  joined  by  about  ^^^]^* 
four  thousand  men,  chiefly  Greeks.  Under  this  Alexander 
feeble  escort,  he  departed  hastily  fronfi  Sochos,  embawy*'* 
piu^ued  his  march  eastward,  and  crossed  the  Eu-  fro^i^'e- 
phrates  at  Thapsachus,  eager  to  interpose  that  cxlj.' 
deep  and  rapid  stream  between  himself  and  the 
conqueror* '  Alexander's  inclination  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  adversary  could  not  divert  him  from 
the  judicious  plan  of  war  to  which  he  immoveably 
adhered.  In  a  council  of  his  friends,  he  declared 
his  opiuion,  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to 

'  Qs  raxtrm  ft/ttrw  avrw  re  km  rov  AX^^w^v  rov  tv^pteniy  mtnaau 

Anriao,  p.  4a 
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CHAP,  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  until  he  had 
•  thoroughly  subdued  the  maritime  provinces ;  be- 
cause, should  he  be  carried  with  an  unseasonable 
celerity  into  Upper  Asia,  while  the  enemy  com- 
manded  the  sea,  the  war  might  be  removed  to 
Europe,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  open 
enemies,  and  the  Atheni^ins  doubtful  friends. 
Having  appointed  governors  of  Cilicia  and  Ccelo- 
Syria,  he  therefore  directed  his  march  southward 
along  the  Phoenician  coast.  Aradus,  Marathus, 
and  Sidon^  readily  opened  their  gates.  The 
Tyrians  sent  a  submissive  embassy  of  their  most 
illustrious  citizens,  among  whom  was  the  son  of 
Azelmicus,  their  king,  who  had  himself  embarked 
with  Autophradates  in  the  Persian  fleet.  They 
humbly  informed  Alexander,  that  the*  community 
from  which  they  came,  was  prepared  to  obey  his 
commands.  Having  complimented  the  city  and 
the  ambassadors,  he  desired  them  to  acquaint 
their  countrymeh,  that  he  intended  shortly  to 
enter  Tyre,  and  to  perform  sacrifice  there  to 
Hercules.  * 

*  I  omit  the  stoty  of  AbdelenxiinuSy  whom  Alexander  raised  firom 
the  humble  condition  of  a  gardener,  to  the  throne  of  Sidon.  Vid. 
Curt.  I .  iv.  c.  1.  Diodonis,  1.  xrii.  relates  the  same  story  as  happen- 
ing in  Tyre.  ^Plutarch,  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  translates  the  scene  to 
Paphos.  Amidst  such  inconsistencies  the  silence  of  Arrian  seemed 
worthy  of  imitation. 

3  Arrian  sajrs,  that  these  ambassadors  were  am  rov  icotyw  cra^/««MM. 
It  should  seem  that  the  King  of  Tyre  was  a  very  limited  prince,  and 
the  government  rather  republican  th^  monarchical. 

4  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  Philip  sent  a  similar  message  to 
Atheas,  King  of  the  Scythians.  Such  pious  pretences  were  often 
employed  by  antiquity  to  justify  very  unwarrantable  transactions. 
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Upon  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  Tyrians  chap. 
discovered  mucH  firmness.     A  second  embassy  ^^^^^* 
assured  Alexander  of  their  unalterable  respect,  Descrip- 
but  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  him  their  g^^£ 
determined  resolution,  that  neither  the  Persians  ^®- 
nor  the  Macedonians  should  ever  enter  their  walla 
This  message  appears  remarkable  in  a  nation  of 
merchant^,  long  unaccustomed  to  war.*   But  the 
resources  of  their  wealth  and  commerce  seemed 
to  have  elevated  the  courage,  instead  of  softening 
the  character,  of  the  Tyrians.    Their  city,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  East,  was  styled  the  eldest  ' 
daughter  of  Sidon  *,  had  long  reigned  queen  of 
the  sea.     The  purple  shell-fish,  which  was  found 
in  great  abundance  on  their  coasts  or  rather  their 
exclusive  knowledge  of  the  kermes,  which  affords 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  ^ost  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Tyrians  the  advantage  of  clothing 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  most  civilised  coun- 
tries of  antiquity.  ®  Tyre  was  separated  from  the 


^  Old  Tyi;e  was  built  on  the  continent  by  the  Sidonians,  1252 
B.  C.  It  was  berimed  by  Salmanesar,  1719  B.C.;  and  by  Nebu- 
chadnezar,  579  B.  C.  The  latter  took  the  place  after  a  siege  of  thir- 
teen years ;  but  part  of  the  inbalitants  had  previously  fled  with  their 
effects  to  a  neighbouring  island,  and  founded  the  city  described  in 
the  text.    Vid.  Joseph.  I.  viii.  cap.  2.  1.  ix.  cap.  14.  &  I.  x.  cap.  11. 

*  Isaiah,  xxiii.  12. 

7  Strabo,  l.vi.  p.  521. 

^  Homer,  Herodot.  &c.  passim.  See  likewise  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Mr. 
Bruce^  in  his  Travels,  treats  the  story  of  the  purple  shell-fish  with 
contempt;  and  suppofes  the  Phcenicians  concealed  under  this  dis- 
guise their  knowledge  of  cochineal :  had  he  said  kermes,  his  suppo- 
sition might  be  approved,  as  according  well  with  the  artful  character 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

U  3 
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CHAP,  continent  by  a  frith  half  a  mile  broad ;  its  walls 
^^^^  were  an  hundred  feet'  in  height,  and  of  propor- 
tionate solidity.     The  convenience  of  its  situar 
tion,  the  capaciousness  of  its  harbiMirs^  and  the 
industrious  ingenuity  of  its  inhafattants^  rendered 
it  the  commercial  capital  cf  the  wodd.   Itsmaga- 
aines  were  plentifully  provided  with  military  and 
naval  stores,  and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and 
skilful  artificers  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron*  ^ 
iOexander      Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  city,  Alex* 
Tyre.        audcr  determined  to  form  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  aad 
?x^u       ^  difficulty  of  an  undertaking,  whidi  seemed 
A.  c.  333.  necessary  in  itself,  and  essential  to  the  success  of 
still  more  important  enterprises,  only  stimulated 
the  activity  of  a  prince,  who  knew  that,  od  many 
emergencies^  bcddness  is  the  greatest  prudence. 
Throws  a    The  first  operation  which  he  directed,  was  Xo  run 
across  the  a  mole  from  the  continent  to  the  walls  of  Tyre, 
'        where  the  sea  was  about  three  fathom,  deep«  The 
necessity  of  this  measure  arose  from  the  imper-* 
fection  of  the  battering  engines  of  antiquity, 
which  had  little  power,  except  at  small  distances. 
On  the  side  of  the  continent,  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  alacrity  f  but  when  the  Mace- 
donians approached  the  city,  they  were  much 
incommoded  by  the  depth  of  water,  and  exceed- 
ingly galled  by  every  kind  of  missile  weapon  from 
the  battlements.     The  Tyrians,  likewise,  having 
the  command  of  the  sea,  annoyed  the  workmen 
from  their  gallies,   and  retarded  the   comple- 

9  ArriaQ  says  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    Tb«  numbers  probably 
asa  erroneous. 
"  Plutarch,  Cur^ius,  Arrian. 
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tion  of  their  labours.     To  resist  these  assaultSi  chap. 
Alexander  erected,  on  the  farthest  projecture  ^^^Z 
of  the   mole,  two  wooden  towers,   on  which 
he  placed  his  engines,  and  which  he  covered 
with  leather  and  raw  hides  to  resist  the  ig- 
nited darts  and  fire-shipsj  of  the  enemy.    THs  which  is 
contrivance,   however,  the  Ingenuity  of  his  ad-  bythe^* 
versarie^  soon  rendered  ineffectual.       Hdving  Tyriaiw, 
procured  a  huge  hulk,  they  filled  it  with  dry 
twigs,  pitch,  sulphur,  and  other  Comhfustibles. 
Toward  the  prow,  they  raised  tw6  masts,  each  of 
which  was  armed  with  a  double  yard,  from  whose 
extremities  were  suspended  vast  caldrons,  filled 
with  whatever  might  add  to  the  violence  of  the 
conflagration.   Having  prepared  this  uncommon 
instrument  of  destruction,  they  patiently  waited 
a  favourable  wind.     Therhulk  was  then  towed 
into  the  sea  by  two  gallies.     As  she  approached 
the  mole,  the  rowers  set  her  on  fire,  and  escaped 
by  swimming.     The  works  of  the  Macedonians 
were  soon  thrown  into  a  blaze.     The  enemy, 
sailing  forth  in  boats,  prevented  them  from  ex- 
tinguishing  the  flames  j  and  the  labour  of  many 
weeks  waa  thus  in  one  day  reduced  to  ruins. " 

The  perseverance  of  Alexander  wats  proof  Alexander 
against  such  accidents.     He  immediately  com-  Jl^^moie. 
manded  new  engines  to  be  mrade,  and  a  new  mole 
to  be  raised,  stronger  and  broader  than  the  pre- 
ceding.    The  orders  of  a  prince,  who  directed 
every  operation  in  person,  and  whose  bodily  toils         ^ 
exceeded  those  of  the  meanest  soldier,  were  sure 

"  Arrian,  p.  44.  et  seq. 
U  4 
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CHAP,  of  beintr  heard  with  respect  and  obeyed  with 
r~  7  alacrity.  The  ruins  of  old  Tyre  afforded  abun- 
dance of  stone ;  wood  was  brought  from  Anti- 
Libanus'^  J  and  it  should  seem  that  a  roving  party 
of  Arabs  having  disturbed  the  Macedonian  wwk- 
men,  were  repelled  by  Alexander,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idle  report  of  his  Arabian  conquest. 
By  incredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at  length 
built,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected. 
His  mili-  The  arrival  of  four  thousand  Peloponnesian  forces 
S^nU  seasonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  revived  the 
m^uT"  courage  of  his  troops,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
dejected  by  defeat.  At  the  same  time  the  fleets 
of  the  maritime  provinces  which  he  had  subdued, 
came  to  offer  their  assistance  in  an  undertaking, 
which  could  scarcely  haveproved  successful,  while 
the  Tyrians  commanded  the  sea.  The  squadrons 
of  Lower  Asia  were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  The  whole  armament  of 
Alexander  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  vessels  ^*,  so  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto 

'*  Curtius  confounds  And-Libanus  with  Mount  Libanus.  It 
would  be  endless  to  notice  hb  errors,  exaggerations,  and  fictions  in 
the  account  of  this  siege,  which  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  passages 
in  his  history.  Curtius  writes  to  the  fancy,  not  to  the  judgment ;  and 
to  readers  of  a  certain  taste  the  picturesque  beauties  of  his  style^ 
will  atone  for  errors  in  matter  of  fiatct.  He  may  be  allowed  to  raise 
an  imaginary  storm,  who  can  describe  it  like  Curtius.  *<  Turn  inhor- 
rescensmare  paullatim  leyari,  deinde  acriori  vento  concitatum,fluctus 
ciere,  et  inter  se  naidlgia  collidere.  Jamque  scindi  cceperant  vincula, 
quibus  connexce  quadriremes  erant,  mere  tabulata,  &  cum  ingenti 
fragore  in  profundum  secum  milites  trahere."  It  is  Alexander,  whose 
actions  he  disfigures  and  renders  incredible,  not  the  reader,  whose 
fancy  he  amuses,  that  has  just  cause  of  anger  with  Curtius. 

■3  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  3.  says,  that  it  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  sail.    Plutarch,  in  Alexand.  says,  that  the  haven  of 
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confided  in  their  fleet,  now  retired  behind  the  c  H  A  p. 
defences  of  their  ports  for  safety-  ^^J^^iU' 

But,  these  persevering  islanders,  though  they  singular 
prudently  declined  an  unequal  combat,  were  ^^'^^°* 
forsaken  neither  by  their  activity  nor  their  cou-  wege. 
rage.  The  hulks  and  gallies  '^  destined  to  ad« 
vance  the  battering  engines  against  their  walb, 
were  assailed  with  continual  showers  of  ignited 
arrows  ^*,  and  other  missile  weapons,  which  came 
with  peculiar  effect  from  wooden  towers  newly 
raised  on  their  lofty  battiements.  This  distant 
hostility  retarded,  but  could  not  prevent,  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  purpose  of  the 
Tyrians  was  better  effected  by  casting  down 
huge  stones  into  the  sea,  which  hindered  access 
to  the  walls.  To  clear  these  incumbrances  re- 
quired the  perseverance  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  animating  presence  of  Alexander.  Before  * 
the  work  could  be  accomplished,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced in  covered  vessels,  and  cut  the  cables  of 
the  hulks  employed  in  that  laborious  service. 
Alexander  commanded  a  squadron  to  advance 
and  repel  the  Tyrians.  Yet  even  this  did  not 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  bar  j  for  the  island- 
ers, being  expert  divers,  plunged  under  water. 


Tyre  was  blocked  up  with  two  hundred  triremes.  Arrian  distinctly 
mentions  the  number  and  species  of  ships  sent  by  each  city  or  pro- 
vince. From  Macedon  there  came,  he  says,  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars, 
worrnKorropos ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that,  on  this  emergency, 
Alexander  had  taken  pains  to  collect  ships  from  all  quarters. 

>«  Such  vessels  were  used  for,  this  piupose,  as  were  the  stoutest 
sailers.    Arrian,  p.  46. 

'^  Tlvp^OpOlTOU* 
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CHAP,  and  again  cutting  the  cables^  set  the  Macedonian 
r^^^;  vessels  adrift.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  pre- 
pare chains,  which  were  used  instead  of  ropes  j 
by  which  contrivance  the  hulks  were  secured 
in  iirm  anchorage,  the  bank  of  stones  was  re- 
moved, and  the  battering  engines  advanced  to 
the  walls. 
The  Tv-         In  this  extremity  the  Tyrians  ventured  to  at- 

nans  de-  i*^.  -i  -i  , 

featedat    tacK  the  Cypnan  squadron,   stationed  at  the 
*^  mouth  of  the  harbour  which  Iboked  towards 

Sidon.  The  boldness  of  this  measure  could  only 
be  surpassed  by  the  deKberate  valour  with  which 
it  was  carried  into  execution.  The  mouth  of 
the  haven  they  had  previously  covered  with 
spread  sails,  to  conceal  their  operations  from  the 
enemy.  Mid-day  was  fixed  for  the  hour  of  at- 
tack, at  which  time  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
reposed  and  refreshed  themselves,  and  Alexander 
commonly  retired  to  his  pavilion,  erected  near 
the  harbour  which  looked  towards  Egypt.  The 
best  sailing  vessels  were  carefully  elected  from 
the  whole  fleet  *•,  and  manned  with  the  most  ex- 
pert rowers,  and  the  most  resolute  soldiers,  all 
enured  to  the  sea,  and  well  armed  for  fight.  At 
first  they  came  forth  in  a  line,  slowly  and  silent- 
ly; but  having  proceeded  within  sight  of  the 
Cyprians,  they  at  once  clashed  their  oars,  raised 
a  shout,  and  advanced  a-breast  of  each  other  to 
thje  attack.  Several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
sunk  at  the  first  shock }  others  were  dashed  in 

**  They  consisted,  says  Arrian,  in  five  choice  quinquerenies,  ub 
many  quodrireines,  and  seven  triremes.  Sec  note,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
et  seq. 

12* 
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pieces  against  the  shOTe.    Alexander,  who  had  chap. 

Y  V  Will 

fortunately  that  day  tarried  but  a  short  time  in  r^  ^  / 
his  pavilion,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  des- 
perate sally,  than,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  he  immediately  ordered  such  vessels  as 
were  ready,  to  block  up  the  month  of  the  haven, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  Tyrian 
fleet  from  joining  their  victorious  companions. 
Meanwhile,  with  several  quinquereme,  and  five 
trireme^  galUes,  hastily  prepared^  he  sailed  round 
to  attack  the  Tyriana.  The  besieged  observing 
from  their  waUs  the  approach  of  Alexander,  en- 
deavoured, by  shouts  and  signals,  to  recall  their 
ships.  They  had  scarcely  changed  their  course, 
when  they  were  assailed  by  the  besiegers,,  and 
soon  rendered  unserviceable.  The  men  saved 
themselves  by  swimming  j  few  vessels  escaped } 
two  were  taken, at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
harbour. 

The  issue  of  these  naval  operations  decided  Tyretaken 
the  fate  of  Tyre*    Unawed  by  the  hostile  fleet,  Siymp! 
the  Macedonians  now  fearlessly  advanced  their  ^"^^' 
engines  on  all  sides^    Amidst  repeated  assaults  July.' 
during  two  days,   the  besiegers  di^layed  the 
ardour  of  enthusiasm  ^^,  the  besi^^d  the  fury 

^7  Fron  the  bcgiimiBg,  die  difficulties  of  the  siege  had  appealed 
almost  unsunoountable  to  the  soldiers.  ^  But  Alexander/*  says 
Curtius,  ^  haudquaquam  rudis  tractandi  militares  animos,  speciem 
sifai  Hercttlis  in  tomno  oblatam  esse  pronunciat,  dextratai  porrigeil^ 
tia»"  The  diTincrs  thence  concluded,  as  Arrian  tells  us^  that  Tyre 
would  be  taken^  but  that  k  would  be  aa  Hevculean  labour.  Alei> 
ander  contiinicd  thiougbout  the  si^;e  to  employ  the  aids  of  super^ 
stitioik  At  one  tone  it  was  said,  that  AfM^W  was  about  to  leAye 
Tyre,  and  that  the  Tyrians  had  fastened  hun  with  golden  chains  to 
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CHAP,  of  despair.     From  towers  equal  in   height  to 
y"^"^*  the  walls,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.     By  throwing 
spontoons  across,  the  bravest  sometimes  passed 
,   over,  even  to  the  battlements.     In  other  parts, 
the  Tyrians  successfully  employed  hooks  and 
grappUng-irons  to  remove  the  assailants.     On 
those  who  attempted  scaling-ladders,  they  pour- 
ed vessels  of  burning  sand,  which  penetrated 
to  the  bone.     The  vigour  of  the  attack  was  op- 
posed by  as  vigorous  a  resistance.     The  shock 
of  the  battering  engines  was  deadened  by  green 
hides  and  coverlets  of  wool,  and  whenever  an 
opening  was  effected,  the  bravest  combatants  ad- 
vanced to  defend  the  breach.     But  time  and 
fatigue,  which  exhausted  the  vigour  of  the  ene* 
my,  only  confirmed  the  perseverance  of  Alexan- 
der.    On  the  third  day,  his  engines  assailed  the 
walls  i  and  the  fleet,  divided  into  two  squadrons, 
attacked  the  opposite  harbours.    A  wide  breach 
being  effected,  Alexander  commanded  the  hulks, 
which  carried  the  engines,  to  retire,  and  others, 
bearing  the   scaling-ladders,   to  advance^  that 
his   soldiers  might  enter   the  town    over  the 
ruins.    The.targeteers,  headed  by  Admetus,  first 
mounted  the  breach.     This  gallant  commander 
was  slain  by  a  spear ;  but  Alexander,  who  was 


prerent  bis  elopement.  At  anotheTy  Alexander  dreamed  that  a  satyr 
playing  before  bim,  long  eluded  bis  grasp,  but  finally  allowed  him- 
self to  be  caught  The  augurs  divided  the  word  lorvposy  a  Satyr, 
into  two  syllables,  2a  Tvpos,  Tyre  is  thine.  By  such  coarse  artifices, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  have  the  greatest  achierements 
been  effected. 
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present  wherever  danger  called,  immediately  fol-  chap. 
lowed  with  the  royal  band  of  Companions.  At  ^^^^12* 
the  same  time  the  Phcenician  fleet  broke  into 
the  harbour  of  Egypt,  and  the  Cyprians  into 
that  of  Sidon.  After  their  walls  were  taken,  the 
townsmen  still  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
The  length  of  the  siege,  and  still  more  the  cruelty 
of  the  Tyrians,  .who  having  taken  some  Gre- 
cian vessels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews 
on  the  top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies 
into  the  sea,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Macedonian 
army,  provoked  the  indignation  of  Alexander, 
and  exasperated  the  fury  of  the  victors.  Eight 
thousand  Tyrians  were  slain ;  thirty  thousand 
were  reduced  to  servitude.*®  The  principal 
magistrates,  together  with  some  Carthaginians 
who  had  come  to  worship  the  gods  of  their 
mother-country,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Tyrian  Hercules.  They  were  saved  by  the  cle- 
mency or  piety  of  Alexander,  who  had  lost  four 
hundred  men  in  this  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months.  *^  x 

The  conquest  of  Phoenicia  was  followed  by  SubmiV 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  judjwu 
Judaea.  ^  But  in  the  road  leading  to  Egypt,  the 

**  Cuitius,  1.  iv.  c.  4.  says,  that  fifteen  thousand  Tyrians  were 
saved  by  their  Sidonian  brethren,  who  clandestinely  embarked  them 
in  their  ships,  and  transported  them  to  Sidon.  This  circumstance, 
omitted  by  Arrian,  derives  some  probability  from  the  vigorous  re- 
sistance  which,  nineteen  years  afterwards.  Tyre  again  made  to  the 
arms  of  Antigonus.    Vid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  p.  702 — ^704. 

»»  Arrian,  1.  iL  p.  44 — 50. 

**  The  Greek  historians  of  Alexander  are  silent  concerning  his 
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CHAP,  progress  of  the  conqueror  was  interrupted  by  the 
y^^^  strong  city  j3f  Gaza,  situate  on  a  high  hill,  near 
D^perate  the  confines  of  the  ArsJnan  desert,  ^*  This  place, 
oTOfizl^   distant  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded by  marshes  or  a  deep  sand,  which  ren-. 
dered  it  extremely  difficult  of  access,  was  held 
for  Darius  by  the  loyalty  of  Batis",  an  eunuch, 
who  had  pr^ared  to  resist  Alexander  by  biring 
Arabian  troops,  and  by  providing  copious  maga- 


'  jouraey  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  extraordinary  transactions  there,  de- 
scribed by  Josephus,  1.  xi.  c  8.  This  story,  very  flattering  to  tfae 
Jews,  is  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  copied  in  the  text. 
As  all  Palestine,  except  Gaza,  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  ^  Tc  /tier 
oWa  TQs  n«Xmrivi}i  vpwrK^x^tfniictra  t}li}."  Alexander  had  no  occa* 
sion  to  march  against  Jerusalem.  The  conversation  between  Alex- 
ander, Parmenio,  and  the  high-priest  Jadduah,  as  related  by  Jose- 
phus,  is  likewise  at  variance  with  well-authenticated  events  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  When  the  high-priest  approached  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  Alexander,  says  the  Jewish  historian, 
prostrated  himself  before  that  venerable  old  man ;  an  action  which 
so  much  surprised  Parmenio,  that  he  immediately  asked  his  master, 
"  Why  he,  whom  all  the  world  adored,  should  himself  adore  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews?"  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  Alex- 
ander did  not  require  this  mark  of  respect  (the  wpwrKwyam)  till  long 
after  tiie  period  alluded  to  by  Joscphus :  peither  oould  he  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Chaldseans,  as  that  writer  alleges ;  much  less  could 
the  high-priest,  with  propriety,  have  requested  Alexander  to  permit 
the  Jews,  setded  in  Babylon  and  Media,  the  free  exercise  <^  theur 
religion,  before  that  prince  had  conquered  those  countries,  or  even 
passed  the  Euphrates.  See  this  subject  farther  examined  in  Moyle's 
Letters,  vol.iL  p.  415.  and  in  TExamen  Critique  des  Historiens 
d' Alexandre,  p.  65— 69. 

^'  Y/rxptfrti  5c  cMcciro  it$  tar'  Aryvrrov  ck  ^owiten^  unm^  cv*  tq  apxp  riis 
c/nyAov.  ^  It  is  the  last  inhabited  place  on  the  road  from  Phoenicia 
to  Egypt,  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert." 

^  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  calls  him  Belis;  Josephus,  1.  ix,  c.  8. 
Bahameses. 
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zines.  The  Macedonian  aigincers^  dedared  chap. 
their  opinion  that  Gaza  was  impregnable.  But  ?^^"' 
Alexander,  unwilling  to  incur  the  disgrace  and 
danger  of  leaving  a  strong  fortress  behind  him, 
commanded  a  rampart  to  be  raifiied  on  the  south 
side  of  the  wall,  which  seemed  least  secure  against 
an  attack.  His  engines  were  scarcely  erected, 
when  the  garrison  made  a  furious  sally,  and  threw 
them  into  flames.  It  required  the  presence  of 
the  King  to  save  the  rampart,  and  to  prevent  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians.  Warned  by  a 
heavenly  admonition  ^,  he  had  hitherto  kept  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  enemy's  darts  ;  and  when 
the  danger  of  his  troops  made  him  forget  the 
Divine  omen,  a  weapon,  thrown  from  a  catapult, 
pierced  his  shield  and  breast-plate,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  shoulder.  Soon  afterwards  the  en. 
gines,  which  had  been  used  in  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
arrived  by  sea.  A  wall  of  incredible  height  and 
breadth  *  was  run  entirely  round  the  city  ;  the 
Macedonians  raised  their  batteries ;  the*  miners 
were  busy  at  the  foundation  ^  breaches  were 
effected;  and,  after  repeated  assaults,  the  city 


^  *Oi  iHvx«^oiro<o<,the  engine-makers ;  it  should  seem  that  the  same 
persons  who  made  the  engines,  directed  the  af)plication  of  them. 

^  While  Alexander  was  sacrificing,  a  Inrd  of  prey  let  fall  a  stone 
on  his  head.  According  to  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  this  prodigy 
portended  that  the  city  should  be  taken,  but  that  Alexander  would 
be  exposed  to  danger  in  the  siege. 

^  Evp0S  fusy  €S  8vo  roSiovs,  if<^s  8c  <f  iroScu  vcvnjicoKra  k<u  JiteuctxrtuSf 
"  Two  furlongs  in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height;" 
but  the  text  is  absurdly  erroneous. 

«•  *Tiroyofjm/  rt  oXX^y  km  oAXp  opvfftrofifyuv,  Arrian,  p.  51.  This 
was  an  uncommon  expedient,  and  used  only  on  great  emergencies. 
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CHAP,  was  taken  by  storm.    When  their  wall  was  un- 

V  -       /  dermined,  and  their  gates  in  possession  of  the 

enemy,  the  inhabitants  still  fought  desperately, 

and,  without  losing  ground  ^,  perished  to  a  man. 

Their  wives  and  children  were  enslaved;  and 

Gaza,  being  re-peopled  from  the  neighbouring 

territory,  served  as  a  place  of  arms  to  restrain 

tlie  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

Easy  con-       The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  obscure  fortress 

Siypt!*      of  Gaza  was  contrasted  by  the  ready  submission 

o^p.      Qf  ^Q  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt.     In  seven 


cxu 


A.C.552.  days'  march,  Alexander  reached  the  maritime 
city  of  Pelusium,  to  which  he  had  previously  sent 
his  fleet,  with  an  injunction,  after  seizing  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  carefully  to  examine  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers.  His  de- 
cisive victory  at  Issus,  the  shameful  flight  of 
Darius,  the  recent  subjugation  of-  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  together  with  the  actually  defenceless 
state  of  Egypt,  (Mazaces,  the  satrap  of  that  large 
province,  having  no  Persian,  and  scarcely  any 
regular  troops,)  opened  a  ready  passage  to  Mem^ 
phis,  the  wealthy  capital.  There,  Alexander  was 
received  as  sovereign,  and  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation;  a 
nation  long  accustomed  to  fluctuate  between  one 
servitude  and  another,  always  ready  to  obey  the 
first  summons  of  an  invader,  and  ever  willing  to 
betray  him  for  a  new  master.  Grateful  for  his 
unexampled  success,  the  conqueror  sacrificed  at 

*J  Koi  carcOayoy  wwr€s  avrov  fittxofuyoi,  &s  iKoroi  eraxBiiaay, 
The  highest  panegyric,  being  the  very  words  applied  by  Lysias, 
Herodotus,  Sic.  to  those  who  fell  at  Thcrmop; 
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Memphis  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  arid  celebrated  chap. 
in  that  city  gymnastic  and  musical  games,  un-  ?^^™' 
der  the  direction  of  Grecian  artists,  accompa- 
nying him  for  that  purpose.  Having  placed 
sufficient  garrisons  both  in  Memphis  and  Pelu- 
sium,  he  embarked  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces  and  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Canopus.  ^ 

At  this  place,    Alexander   found   abundant  Founda- 
occupation  for  his  policy,  in  s  country  where  ^"xan- 
there   was  no*  opportunity   for   exercising  his  ^^ 
valour.   Continually  occupied  with  the  thoughts, 
not  only  of  extending,  but  of  improving  his  con- 
quests, the  first  glance  of  his  discerning  eye  per- 
ceived what  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt  had 
never  been  able  to  discover.     The  inspection  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the 
lake  Maroeotis,  and  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Nile,  suggested  the  design  of  founding  a 
city,   which  should  derive,   from  nature  only, 
more  permanent  advantages  than  the  favour  of 
the  greatest  princes  can  bestow.     Fired  with  this 
idea,  he  not  only  fixed  the  situation  *,  but  traced 

•■  Arrian,  p.  51.  et  seq. 

**  *  Egypt,**  says  Baron  Tott,  who  lately  fiurveyed  that  country, 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer  and  a  statesman, "  wasTonned  to  re- 
unite the  commerce  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Indies.  It 
stood  in  need  of  a  harbour,  vast,  and  of  easy  access.  The 
mouths  of  the  Nile  afibrd  neither  of  these  advantages:  the  only 
proper  situation  was  distant  twelve  leagues  from  the  river,  and 
in  the  heart  of  a  desert.  On  this  spot,  which  none  but  a  great 
genius  could  have  pitched  on,  Alexander  built  a  city,  which 
being  joined  to  the  Nile  by  a  navigable  canal,  becakne  the  capital  of 
nations,  the  metropolis  of  commerce.  ^The  trading  nations  of  the 
earth  still  respect  its  ruins,  heaped  up  by  barbarism,  and  which 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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CHAP,  the   piaa  of  bis  intended  capitfd,    described 
y^^'  the  circuit  ^  its  walls,  and  assigned  the  groimd 
for  its  squaris,  market-places,  and  temples.  ^ 
Such  was  the  sagacity  of  his  choice,  that  within 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  Alexandria  rose  to 
distiii^^shed  eminence    among    the  cities  of 
£gypt  and  the  East,  and  continued,  through  all 
sub8eq^ent  ages  of  antiquity,  the  principal  bond 
of  union,  the  seat  of  correspondence  and  com- 
merce,   among   the    civilized   nations   of  the 
earth. 
Alexander       Jn  Egypt,  an  inclination  seized  Alexander  to 
temple  of   traverse  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Otymp"'     '^^  ^^  n^ht  visit  the  revered  temple  and  oracle 
cKii  1.       ^  Jupiter  Ammon.    This  venerable  shrine  was 
situate  in  a  cultivated  spot  of  five   miles  in 
diameter,  distant  about  fifly  leagues  from  the  sea* 
and  rising  with   attractive  beauty  amidst  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Lybia.     Among  the  African  and 
Asiatic  nations,  the  oracle  of  Ammon  enjoyed 
a  similar  authority  to  that  which  Delphi  had  long 
held  in  Greece ;  and,  perhaps,  the  conquest  of 
the  Eajt  could  not  have  been  so  ^easily  accom- 
plished by  Alexander,  had  he  not  previously 
obtained  the  sanction  of  this  venerated  shrine. 
Guided  by  prudence,  or  impelled  by  curiosity, 
he  first  proceeded  two  hundred  miles  westward, 
along  the  coast  to  Faraetonius,  through  a  deso- 


require  but  the  opentton  of  a  beneficent  hand,  to  reBtoi*e  the  boldept 
edifice  which  the  human  mind  e?er  dared  to  conceive."    Mem.  du 
Baron  de  Tott,  I.  ii.  p.  179. 
^  Arriany  1.  iii.  tub.  init. 


A.  C.  559. 
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late  country,  but  not  destitute  of  water.  He  chap. 
then  boldly  penetrated  towards  the  south,  into  P?^'^ 
the  midland  territory,  despising  the  danger  of 
teaversing  an  ocean  of  sand,  unmarked  by  trees, 
mountains,  or  any  other  object  that  might  direct 
his  course,  or  vary  this  gloomy  scene  of  uniforn^ 
sterility.'*  The  superstition  of  the  ancienti 
believed  him  to  have  been  conducted  by  raveiis, 
or  serpents ;  which,  without  supposing  a  miracle, 
may,  agreeably  to  the  natural  instinct  of  animals, 
have  sometimes  bent  their  course  through  the 
desert,  towards  a  well-watered  and  fertile  spot, 
covered  with  palms  and  olives.  The  fountain, 
which  was  the  source  of  this  fertility,  formed 
not  the  least  curiosity  of  the  place.  It  was  ex* 
ceedingly  cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  mid- 
night ;  and,  in  the  intervening  time,  regularly,  , 
every  day,  underwent  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  temperature.  The  adjacent  territory 
produced  a  fodsile  salt,  which  was  often  dug  out 
in  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  as  crystal.  The 
priests  of  Ammon  inclosed  it  in  boxes  of  palm<> 
tree,  and  bestowed  it  in  presents  on  kings  and 
other  illustrious  personages ;  such  salt  being 
regarded  as  purer  than  that  procured  from  sea- 
water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sacrifice,  by  persons  curious  in  their 
worship.  ** 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place,  Aitxander 
consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the  success  of  govOT-*  ^ 
his  expedition,  and  received,  as  was  universally  ™®°*  ^^ 

»»  Arrian,  p.  55.  Sc  leq.  A  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  7. 
»•  Aitian»  ibid. 

X   '2 
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CHAP,  reported,  a  very  favourable  answer.**     Haviiifi: 

XXXVIII        ^  ^  ^ 

\^^^,^^  thus  effected  his  purpose  at  the  temple  of 
Aitiraon,  he  returned  to  Memphis,  in  order 
finally  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  Egypt.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  country  were  reinstated  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ancient  religion  and  laws. 
Two  Egyptians  were  appointed  to  administer 
the  civil  government :  but  the  principal  garrisons 
Alexander  prudently  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  his  most  confidential  friends  ^ ;  a  policy  alike 
recommended  by  the  strength  and  importance 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  restless  temper  of  its 
inhabitants. 

DariuB  The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their 

armyfrom  ^^^^  ^^^^  Anatolia,  Carmania,  Syria  and  Egypt ; 

his^tera  countries  which  anciently  formed  the  seat  of 

provinces.  *^ 

arts  and  empire,  and  which  actually  compose  the 
strength  and  centre  of  the  Turkish  power.*  But 
Darius  (after  all  hopes  of  accommodation  had 
vanished  with  a  conqueror  who  demanded  un- 
conditional submission  to  his  clemency*^)  still 


/  M  Vid.  Plut.  Alexand.  p.  680.  The  priest  or  prophet,  meant 
to  address  Alexander  by  the  affectionate  title  of  wtuStoy,  child,  son ; 
but  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue,  he  said, 
ircu  Bust  son  of  Jupiter.  On  this  wretched  blunder  were  founded 
Alexander's  pretensions  to  divinity.  Pint.  ibid.  &  Zonar.  Annal.  i. 
p.  194.  The  fictions  of  Curtius  are  inconsbtent  with  Arrian,  and 
with  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  1168. 

M  Arrian  observes,  that  the  Romans  se^m  to  have  imitated  the 
jealousy  of  Alexander  respecting  Egypt.  Sensible  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  governors  of  that  province  to  revolt,  they  appointed, 
not  senators,  but  men  of  the  Equestrian  order,  to  be  proconsuls  of 
Egypt.    Arrian,  p.  SS. 

^  In  this  Arrian  and  Curtius  agree.  The  letters  between 
Alexander  and  Darius  are  differently  expressed  by  these  writers. 
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found  resources  in  his  eastern  provinces,  Schir-  chap. 

YYYVTTT 

van,  Gilan,  Korosan,  and  the  wide  extent  of  f^  ^  . 
territory  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Jaxartes. 
Not  only  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  the  in- 
dependent tribes  in  those  remote  regions,  which ' 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  ever  been  the 
abode  of  courage  and  barbarity,  rejoiced  in  an 
opportunity  to  signalise  their  restless  valour. 
At  the  first  summons,  they  poured  down  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  and  increased  the 
anny  of  Darius  far  beyond  any  proportion  of 
force  which  he  had  hitherto  collected. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,  having  received  con-  Alexander 
siderable  reinforcements  from  Greece,  Macedon,  ,"^  ^^. 
and  Thrace,  pursued  his  journey  eastward  from  J^ 
Phoenicia,  passed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus  *•,  cxu.  «.* 
boldly  stemmed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris,  ^*  ^'  ^*^' 
and   hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Assyria. 
Darius  had  pitched  his  tents  on  the  level  banks 
of  the  Bumadus,  near  the  obscure  village  of 
Gaugamela ;  but  the  famous  battle,  which  finally 
decided  the  empire  of  the  East,  derived  its  name 
from  Arbela,  a  town  in  the  same  province,  sixty 
miles  distant  from  the  former,  better  known,  and 
of  easier  pronunciation.  ^ 

In  both  tbeir  accounts,  which  are  totally  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
there  are  internal  marks  of  falsehood 

^  Darius  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  pass  to  Mazacus, 
frith  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which  two  thousand  were  Gredce^ 
But  on  the  first  intelligence  of  Alexander's  approach,  Masacus 
abandoned  his  post,  and  drew  off  his  forces.    Arrian,  p.  56. 

^  This  reason,  which  is  given  by  Arrian,  could  scarcely  hare- 
appeared  Talid  to  any  but  a  Greek.    Vld.  Arrian,  p.  131, 

X  3 
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CHAP.  The  fourth  day  after  passing  the  Tigris,  Aleic^ 
V  _  ^;  ander  was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  they  had 
Ap-  seen  some  bodies  of  the  enemjr's  horse,  but  could 

Sie  enemy,  i^ot  ascertain  their  numbers.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gence he  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle ; 
but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by 
other  scouts,  who  having  penetrated  deeper  into 
the  country,  or  examined  with  greater  accxuracy, 
acquainted  him  that  the  hostile  cavalry  scarcely 
exceeded  a  thousand.  This  news  made  him  alter 
his  measures.  The  heavy-armed  troops  were 
commanded  to  slacken  their  pace.  At  the  head 
of  the  royal  cohort,  the  Poeonians,  and  auxilia- 
ries, Alexander  advanced  with  such  celerity,  that 
several  of  the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  hands. 
Their  These  prisoners  gave  him  very  alarming  accounts 
of  the  force  of  Darius,  who  was  encamped  within 
a  few  hours'  march.  Some  made  it  amount  to  a 
million  of  foot,  forty  thousand  horse,  two  hundred 
armed  chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  from  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Indus.  ^  Others  exagge- 
rated (if  indeed  it  was  an  exaggeration)  with 
more  method  and  probability,  reducing  the  in- 
fantry to  six  hundred  thousand,  and  raising  the 
cavalry  to  an  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand.  ^^ 
But  all  agreed,  that  the  present  army  was  greatly 
more  numerous,  and  composed  of  more  warlike 
nations,  than  t^at  which  had  fought  at  Issus.  ^ 

*  Arrianyp.57. 

^  Curtiuty  I.  IT.  c.  is,  13,,  edit  Genev.  The  muBben  are  di^ 
ferent  in  the  other  «ditioiit. 

«•  Arrian  &  Curtint,  loc.  citat.  Jutdn,  l.xL  c.  12.  Diodofus, 
1.  XTU.  c.  39.  &  53.    Orastus,  1.  iii.  c.  17.    Plut.  m  Alexand. 


nunben. 
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Alexander  received  this  informataon  withoat  chap. 
testifying  surprise.   Having  commanded  an  bait,  y"^^/ 
he  encamped  four  days  to  give  his  men  rest  and  Examines 
refreshment.    His  camp  being  fortified  by  a  good  b^ti^ 
intrenchmenty  he  left  in  it  the  sick  and  infirm, 
together  with  all  the  baggage ;  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  prepared  to  nuo-cfa  against 
the  enemy,  with  the  effective  part  of  his  army, 
which  was  said  to  consist  of  forty  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  seven  thousand  horse,  unincumbered 
with  any  thing  but  their  provisions  and  armour. 
The  march  was  undertaken  at  the  second  wat<^ 
of  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  jcHning 
battle  in  the  morning,  might  enj<>y  the  important 
advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected  vkstory* 
About  half  way  between  the  hostile  camps,  some 
eminences  mutually  intercepted  the  viewof  d|her 
army.      Having  ascended  the  rising  ground, 
Alexander  first  beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn  up 
in  battle-array,  and  perhaps  more  skiMklly  mar- 
shalled than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Their 
appearance,  at  least,  immediately  determined  him 
to  change  his  first  resolution.     He  again  com- 
manded a  halt,  summoned  a  council  of  war;  and 
difi^^rent  measures  being  proposed,  acceded  to 
the  single  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who  advised  that 
the  foot  shoidd  remain  stationary,  until  a  detach- 
ment of  horse  had  explored  the  field  of  battle  ^^ 
md  carefully  examined  the  disposition  ef  the 

^  IV  XvpcB'  iroirar  bfa  to  €pytm  «7<f#eu  tfuXXmf.    **  The  whole  fcene 
of  the  future  action."    Arrian,  p.  8. 

X  ♦ 
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CHAP,  enemy.  Alexander,  whose  conduct  was  equalled 
^^]^'  by  his  courage,  and  both  surpassed  by  his  acti- 
vity, performed  those  important  duties  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  his  light  horse,  and  royal  cohort. 
Having  returned  with  unexampled  celerity  he 
again  assembled  his  captains,  and  encouraged 
fbem  by  a  short  speech.  Their  ardour  corre- 
sponded with  his  own;  and  the  soldiers,  confident 
of  victory,  were  commanded  to  take  rest  and  re- 
freshment. ^ 
Dispod-  Meanwhile,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's 
^Mmy;^^  approach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  action. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  front,  and  form  in 
two  lines ;  each  of  which  was  extremely  deep. 
According  to  the  Persian  custom,  the  King  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  first  line,  surrounded  by 
the^  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  great  officers  of 
his  court ;  and  defended  by  his  horse  and  foot 
guards,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  chosen 
men.  These  splendid  troops,  which  seemed  fitter 
for  parade  than  battle,  were  flanked,  on  either 
side,  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  other  war- 


^  A«nryotro<c<«f(u  icoi  wawav€iT$€U  §K9\tv<rt  rw  orpcerw.  **  He 
coinnianded  his  army  to  sup  and  rest."  Arrian,  p.  58.  This 
does  not  M^ell  agree  with  what  is  Haid,  p.  57.,  oi^tv  oXAo  &n  pri  ^\a 
^pown.  "  That  the  soldiers  carried  nothing  bnt  their  armour." 
I  have  therefore  supplied  the  word  "  provisions."  Both  Arrian 
(loc.  citat.)  and  Curtius  (I.  iv.  c  13.)  say,  that  Parroenio  exhorted 
Alexander  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night;  to  which  the  King 
answered,  that  he  disdained  icAc^oi  rni^  vucw  "  to  steal  the  victory;" 
an  answer  worthy  of  his  iliagnapimity  and  his  prudence;  since  the 
day  and  the  light  were  more  favourable  to  the  full  exertion  and 
display  of  his  superior  skill  and  courage. 
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like  battalions,  carefully  selected  from  the  whole  chap. 
army.  The  right  wing  consisted  of  the  Med^  -  _^  y 
Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Sacc ;  the  left  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Bactrians,  Persians,  and 
Cardusians.  The  various  nations  composing  this 
immense  host  were  differently  armed,  with 
swords,  spears,  clubs,  and  hatchets;  while  the 
horse  and  foot  of  each  division  were  blended 
with  such  irregularity  as  seemed  the  result  of 
accident  rather  than  of  design.  .  The  armed 
chariots  fronted  the  first  line,  whose  centre  was  . 
farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Chosen 
squadrons  of  Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappado* 
cian  cavalry  advanced  before  either  wing,  pre- 
pared to  bring  on  the  miction,  or,  after  it  began, 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The    unexpected    approach    of   Alexander  ^*>?'«- 
within  sight  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from  night  un- 
fortifying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp ;  and,  as  ^^  "™** 
he  dreaded  a  nocturnal  assault,  from  enemies 
who  often  veiled  their  designs  in  darkness,  he 
commanded  his  men  to  remain  all  night  under 
arms.  This  unusual  measure,  the  gloomy  silence, 
the  long  and  anxious  expectation,  together  with 
the  fatigue  of  a  restless  night,  discouraged  the 
whole  army,  but  inspired  double  terror  into  those 
who  had  witnessed  the  miserable  disasters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus  and  the  Issus« 

At  day-break,  Alexander  disposed  his  troops  Alex- 
in a  manner  suggested  by  the  superior  num-  ^Jldcrof 
bers  and  deep  order  of  the  enemy.     His  main  ^^^^i 
body  consisted  in  two  heavy-armed  phalanxes^. 
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CHAP,  each  amounting  to  above  sixteen  thousand  men. 

XxxvnL  Of  th^ggj  the  greater  part  formed  into  one  line ; 
behind  which,  he  placed  the  remaind^  of  pha- 
langites reinforced  by  targeteers,  with  orders, 
that  when  the  oat-^)reading  wings  of  the  enemy 
prepared  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  first 
line,  th«  second  should  immediately  wheel  to 
receive  tbem.^  The  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
were  to  daposed  on  the  wings,  that  while  one 
part  resisted  the  shock  of  the  Persians  in  front, 
another,  by  only  facing  to  the  ri^t  or  left,  might 
,  take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers  and  darters 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  as.aflfording  the 
best  defence  against  the  armed  chariots,  which 
(as  Alexander  well  knew)  must  inmiediately 
become  useless,  whenever  their  conductors  or 
horses  were  wounded. 

•nd  mode  Having  thus  arranged  the  several  parts,  Alex- 
ander with  equal  judgment  led  ^e  whole  in  an 
obtiqne  direction  towards  the  enemy's  left;  a 
manoeuvre  winch  enabled  the  Macedonians  to 
avoid  contending  at  once  witii  superior  numbers. 
When  his  advanced  battalions,  notwithstanding 
their  nearness  to  the  enemy,  still  stretched  to* 
wards  the  right,  Darius  also  extended  his  left, 
till  feaiii^  that  by  continuing  this  movement  his 
men  should  be  drawn  gradually  off  the  plain,  he  . 
commanded  the  Scythiao  squadrons  to  advance, 
and  prevent  the  fintker  extension  of  the  hostile 

Anrian,  p.  60.    The  ^ukayi  ofjbpirofMf  it  defined   by   JElian^   at 
described  m  the  text. 
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line.    Aleximdpr  immediately  detached  a  body  chap. 
of  horse  to  oppose  them.    An  equestrian  combat  ^^^^ 
ensued,  in  which  both  parties  were  reinforced,  Bauie  of 
and  the  Barbarians  finally  repelled.    The  armed  ^^^ 
chuiots  than  issued  forth  with  impetuous  vio-  ^i^p* 
lence;    but  their  appearance,   only,   was  for-  A.c.351. 
midable ;  for  the  precautions  taken  by  Alexan^^  October, 
der  rendered  their  assault  harmless.    Darius  next 
moved  his  main  body,  but  with  so  little  order, 
that  the  horse,   mixed  with  the  infantry,  ad« 
vanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line,  which  his 
generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance   to  supply. 
Alexander  seized  the  decisive  moment,  and  pe- 
netrated into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  squadrons. 
He  was  followed  by  the  nearest  sections-  of  the 
phalanx,  who  rushed  forward  with  loud  shouts, 
as  if  they  had  already  pursued  the  enemy.     In 
this  part  of  the  field,  the  victory  was  not  long 
doubtful:  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the  Barba« 
rians  gave  way :  the  pusillanimous  Dariiff  was 
foremost  in  the  flight.  ** 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided. 
The  more  remote  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  upon 
*  receiving  intelligence  that  the  leil  wing,  com- 
manded by  Parmenio,  was  in  danger,  had  not 
immaiiately  followed  Alexander.  A  vacant 
space  was  thus  left  in  the  Macedonian  line, 
through  which  SQme  squadrons  of  Persian  and 
Indian  horse  penetrated  with  celerity,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  hostile  camp.  ^    It  was  then  that 

M  E^iryf  «r  rots  *p»rou  aurxpms.    **  He  fled  shamefiilly  aiaoiig  the 
foemost."    Arrian,  p.  69« 

tf  The   worcU  of  Arrian   are,  AAA'   twtmvmm  rw  ftiJk^fym 
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CHAP.  Alexander  derived  signal  and  well-earned  ad- 
vantages from  his  judicious  order  of  battle.  The 
heavy-armed  troops  and  targeteers,  which  he  had 
skilfully  posted  behind  the  phalanx,  speedily 
faced  about,  advanced  with  a  rapid  step,  and 
attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry,  already  entangled 
among  the  baggage.  The  enemy,  thus  surprised, 
were  destroyed  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile, 
the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander 
from  the  pursuit  of   Darius.      In    advancing 


(▼iz.  the  sections  on  the  "left),  irywwforro  *t€  to  cuam^ior 
woimffBai  iryTtAXcro.  Kal  rcBurp  wetpappteyttaris  avrois  nfj  ra^nnp 
Kara  ro  Sifxoi'f  9t€taraiovai  rtnt  tc  Ii^r  riyti,  nai  nft  ncfNTunff  Untw^ 
its  ffirc  ta  tnctvo^pa  rtty  Mcucthotmy,  &c.  The  learned  Guit- 
chardt's  commentary  is  ingenious,  but  scarcely  warranted  by 
the  text.  *^  hes  sections  de  la  droite  de  la  phalange  ayaot 
donn^  en  mtoe  temps  que  les  Peltastes,  les  autres  sections,  qui 
etoient  par  I'oblique  plus  ou  moins  en  arri^,  tacherent  aussi  de 
marcher  en  avant,  &  de  chai^er  I'ennemi.  Mais  les  troupes  de 
la  droite  des  Perses,  voyant  le  fort  de  oombat  au  centre,  se 
press^ient  toutes  vers  cet  endroit  de  la  ligne,  en  se  poussaiit  mu- 
tuellement,  &  la  foule  embarrassa  tellement  les  soldftts  de  la 
phalange,  qu'il  leur  fut  alors  impossible  de  s'avancer.  Sur  ces 
entrefaites,  Alexandre,  pour  se  feire  jour,  se  jetta  sur  les  der- 
ripres  de  ces  ennemis.  £n  meme  temps  la  nouvelle  de  la  fuite 
de  Darius,  &  de  la  dcroute  de  toute  sa  gaucl)e  b'etant  repandue,  la 
consternation  devint  g^n^rale.  L'effet  en  fut  singulier ;  les  Perses  ' 
se  voyant  coup^  dans  leur  retraite,  par  les  escadrons  d' Alexandre, 
qu'ils  avoient  a  dos,  chercherent  a  se  sauver,  meme  k  tsavers  la 
phalange.  lis  se  jetterent  a  corps  perdu  sur  elle.  Quoique  de 
▼ingt  quatre  de  hauteur,  elle  ne  put  resister  an  poids  de  cette 
masse.  Sa  gauche  ^tant  alors  plus  charg^e  que  sa  droite,  les 
sections  de  celle-ci  pouss^ent  en  avant,  &  n'observercnt  pas  que, 
depuis  la  troisieme  section,  la  gauche  restoit  en  arrive.  I\  en  re- 
sulta  que  la  phalange  se  separa,  que  se  droite  s'avan^a  k  la  pour- 
suite  de  rqnnem>,  &  que  des  corps  nombreux  de  cavalerie  &  d'in- 
fiinterie,  qui  avoient  M  au  centre  Persan,  entrdrent  tout-a>coup 
par  la  crevasse,  &  pouss^rent  jusques  derri^e  la  ligne  des  Mace- 
doniens.*'  See  Mtooires  Militaires,  c.  v.  p.  2Sl. 
11 
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aftainst  the  enemy's  riirht,  he  was  met  by  the  chap. 
Parthian,  Indian,  and  Persian  horse,  who  main-  . 
tained  a  sharp  conflict.  Sixty  of  the  Companions 
fell;  Hephsestion,  Coenus,  and  Menidas,  were 
wounded.  Having .  at  length  dissipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  ajlack 
the  foot  in  that  wing.  But  the  business  was 
already  effected,  chiefly  by  the  Thessalian  horse ; 
and  nothing  remained  to^be  done,  but  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  and  to  render  the  victory  as  deci- 
sive as  possible.  ^ 

According  to  the  least  extravagant  accounts,  Conse- 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  JEb  vie^  ^ 
forty  thousand  of  the  barbarians'"',  who  never  ^^' 

^  Solflieniy  better  acquainted  with  the  practice  than  with  the 
theory  of  their  art,  have  often  testified  a  just  surprise,  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  should  be  described  with  an  order,  perspi- 
cuity, and  circumstantial  minuteness,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  military  writers  of  modem  times.  Scholars  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  this  difference,  by  observing  the  immense  disproportion, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  military  historians  of 
modem  Europe,  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  fiut  the  difficulty 
will  be  better  solved,  by  reflecting  on  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  arms ;  which,  in  military  operations, 
form  the  pivot  on  which  the  wKole  turns.  1.  From  the  nature  of 
fire-arms,  modem  battles  are  involved  in  smoke  and  confijsion. 
2.  From  the  same  cause  modern  armies  occupy  a  much  greater  extent 
of  ground,  and  begin  to  act  at  much  greater  distances ;  which  renders 
it  more  difficult  to  observe  and  ascertain  their  manoeuvres.  5.  The 
immense  train  of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  required  in  the  practice 
of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  armies,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  perform,  without  great  danger,  those  rapid 
evolutions  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  which  so  often  decided  the  battles 
of  the  ancients.  With  us  almost  every  thing  depends  on  the  ju- 
dicious  choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring  great  military  genius^ 
but  not  admitting  the  embellishments  of  historical  discription. 

«7  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  extraordinary 
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CHAP,  thenceforth  assembled  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
^!^'  dispute  his  dominion  in  the  East.  The  invalu- 
able provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Persis, 
with  their  respective  capitals  of  Babylon,  Susa, 
and  Persepdis  ^,  formed  the  prize  of  his  skill  and 
valour.  Alexander  had  not  yet  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  his  fortune,  but  he  had  already  reached 
the  height  of  his  renown.  ^  The  burning  of  the 
royal  palaceof  Persepolis*®,  to  retaliate  the  ravages 


difproportion  between  the  Dumbers  slain  on  the  side  of  the  victors 
and  of  the  vanquished,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  nature  of  their 
arms.  Their  principal  weapons  b(Mng  not  missile,  but  manual,  armies 
could  not  begin  to  act  till  they  had  approached  so  neaisly  to  each 
odier,  that  the  conquered  found  themselves  cut  off  from  all  possibility 
of  retreat.  In  modem  times  the  use  of  fire-arms  (which  oflen 
renders  the  action  itself  more  bloody)  furnishes  the  defeated  party 
with  various  facUities  for  escape.  The  sphere  of  military  action  is 
so  widely  extended,  that  before  the  victors  can  run  over  the  space 
which  separates  them  from  the  vanquished,  the  latter  may  fall  back, 
and  proceed  with  little  loss  beyond  their  reach;  and  shoald  any 
village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c.  be  found  in  their  way,  may  of^  check 
the  ardour  of  the  pursuers.  Upon  these  considerations,  the  inven« 
ftion. of  gunpowder  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  effusion  of  human 
blood*  Equestrian  engagements  (since  the  principles  on  which 
cavalry  act  remain  nearly  the  same  in  every  age)  are  ftill  dis- 
tii^^ished  by  similar  circumstanoes'  to  those  which  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary in  the  battles  of  antiquity. 
^  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  those  cities  amountcid  to  thirty 

millions  sterling;  the  jewels  and  other  precious  spoil,  belonging  to 
Darius,  sufficed,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load  twenty  thousand 
mules,  and  five  thousand  camels.    Plut  in  Alexand. 
«  Afler  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexander's  actions,  aa 

will  appear  in  the  text,  deserve  the  highest  [vaise;  but,  before  that 

period,  few  of  them  can  be  justly  blamed. 

^  Arrian,LiiL  ^.66.    Pkit  in  Alexand.'^&Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.SOf. 

agree,  with  Arrian  in  confining  the  confli^rmtion  to  the  palace. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  only  a  part  of  that  edifice  was  consumed. 

l^iodorus  says,  inaccurately,  4  in^  r^r  9tmXm9^  r^ttit  **  the  place 
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ci  Xerxes  in  Greece,  affi>rded  thefirst  indicatkin  Q  H  a  p. 

xxxvur 
of  hie  being  overcome  by  too  much  prosperity.  ^' 

To  speak  the  most  favourably  of  this  transaction, 

an  undistinguishing  resentment  made  him  forget 

that  he  destroyed  his  own  palace,  not  that  of  his 

'  adversary. 

The  settlement  of  his  important  and  extensive  MeMurea 

conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  the  warlike  Uxii,  ®       ^ 

those  independent  mountaineers,  who,  inhabiting 

the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  had  ever  defied  the 

Persian  power,  restrained  Alexander  from  uiging 

the  pursuit  of  Darius.     After  his  defeat,  that 

unfortunate  prince  escaped  by  a  precipitate  and 

obscure  ^^  flight  across  the  Armenian  mountains 

into  Media.    Being  gradually  joined  by  the  scat^ 


around  the  palace;'*  and  Curtius,  L  ▼.  c.  7.,  with  his  usual  eztn- 
vagance,  burns  the  whole  city  of  Penepolis  so  completely,  that  not 
a  Testige  of  it  remained.  The  learned  author  of  the  Examen 
Critique  des  Historieift  d' Alexandre,  is  at  pains  to  prove  thot  Per- 
sepolis  existed  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  continued  to 
exist  till  the  first  ages  of  Mahometanism,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Persepolis,  haying  violated  tbeur  trea^  with  the  Mussulmen,  were 
butchered  without  mercy,  and  their  city  totally  demolished.  See 
Examen  Critique,  p.  195.  &  seq.  Mr.  D'Hankerville,  however, 
alleges  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  two  cities  called  Per- 
sepolis by  the  Greeks,  situate  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  one  of  whkfa  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  the  other  destroyed 
by  the  Mussulmen.  See  his  supplement  to  his  Recherches  sur  les 
Arts,  &c,  de  la  Or^e.  ' 

^  Airian  observes,  that  Darius-  shewed  great  judgment  in  bis 
flight,  having  left  the  populous  and  well-frequented  roads  leaduig  to 
Susa  and  Babylon,  towards  which  he  justly  suspected  that  Alex- 
ander  would  mardi  his  army,  and  direcdng  his  course  over  die  Ar- 
menian mountEiins  into  Media.  Arrian,  p.  69.  Diodorus^  1.  xviL 
p.  518.  agrees  with  Arrian.  The  errors  of  Curtius,  1.  v.  e.  l.  ire  too  ^ 
absurd  to  merit  refutation. 
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CHAP,  tered  remnant  of  his  army,  amounting  to  several 
xxxviiL  thousand  Barbarians,  and  fifteen  hundred  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  purposed  to  have  established  his 
court  in  Media,  should  Alexander  remain  at 
Susa  or  Babylon" ;  but  in  case  he  were  still  pur- 
sued by  the  conqueror,  his  resolution  was  to  pro- 
ceed eastward,  through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
into  the  valuable  province  of  Bactria,  laying  waste 
the  intermediate  countr}',  that  he  might  thus 
interpose  a  desert  between  himself  and  the  Mace- 
.  donians.  In  this  design,  he  dispatched  to  the 
Caspian  Gates  the  waggons  conveying  his  women, 
and  such.instruments  of  convenience  or  luxuiy  as 
still  softened  his  misfortunes ;  and  remained  in 
person  at  Ecbatana  with  his  army.  Alexander, 
when  apprised  of  these  measures,  hastened  into 
Media.  In  his  way  he  subdued  the  Paraetacaeni; 
and  having  reached  within  three  days'  march  of 
the  Median  capital,  was  met  by  Bisthanes,  the 
son  of  Ochus,  Darius's  predecessor.  ^  This  Prince 
informed  him,  that  Darius  had  fled  from  thence 
five  days  before,  attended  by  three  thousand 
horsemen,  and  six  thousand  foot. 


5«  The  foundation  of  this  hope  was,  that  a  revolt  might  break  out 
in  the  Macedonian  army ;  since  the  more  and  the  richer  provinces 
Alexander  acquired,  his  lieutenants  would  have  the  greater  tempt- 
ations to  aspire  at  independence.  Subsequent  events  will  juttiiy 
the  reasonable  expectation  of  Darius,  which  was  on  this  occasion 
disappointed. 

s>  Arrian,  p.  66.  speaks  as  if  Ocl^us  had  been  Darius's  immediate 
predecessor,  neglecting  the  short  reign  of  Arces,  the  son  of  Ochus, 
who  was  poisoned  soon  after  his  father  by  tlie  eunuch  Bagoas, 
Diodor.  xvii.  5.    ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  vi.  8. 
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Animated  by  this  ihtelIiG%nce,  Alexander  pro*  chap. 
ceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  which  place  he  left  his  r^  . 
treasures,  and  posted  a  strong  garrison.  In  this  Aieiander 
city  he  likewise  dismissed  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  £>arius; 
and  several  auxiliary  squadrons  j  paying  them, 
besides  their  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand 
talents.  Such  as  preferred  the  glory  of  accom- 
panying his  standard  to  the  joy  of  revisiting  their 
respective  countries,  were  allowed  again  to  en* 
list;  a  permission  which  many  embraced.  A 
strong  detachment  under  Parmenio  was  sent  into 
Hyrcaoia;  Caenus,  who  had  been  left  sick  at 
Susa,  was  commanded  to  march  with  all  convex 
nient  speed  into  Parthia :  while  the  King,  with 
a  well  appointed  army,  advanced  with  incredible 
expedition  ^  in  pursuit  of  Darius.  Having  passed 
the  Caspian  Straits,  he  was  met  by  Bagistanes,  a 
Babylonian  of  distinction,  who  acquainted  him 
that  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  in  conjunction 
with  Nabarzanes,  an  officer  in  Darius's  cavalry, 
and  Barzaentes,  satrap  of  the  barbarous  Drangse 
and  Arachoti,  had  thrown  aside  all  respect  for  a 
piince,  who  was  no  longer  an  object  of  fear. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Alexander  declared  ex- 
pedition to  be  more  necessary  than  ever.  Having, 
therefore,  left  the  heavy-armed  troops  and  bag- 
gage under  the  command  of  Craterus,  he  hast^oied 
forward  with  a  few  select  bands,  carrying  only 


M  He  made  forced  inarches  of  thirty  and  forty  mile*.  In  elerett 
days,  he  advanced  from  EcbaUna  to  Rages,  the  Caspian  gales, 
whidi  was  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  per  day.  The  common 
march  of  a  Greek  army  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  soidia,  fourteen  and 
m  balf  British  miles.    See  Rennell's  Expedition  of  Cynu^  &o.  p.  9* 

VOL.  IV.  y 
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CHAP,  their  arms^  and  two  day^  provisions.    In  that 
^^y^  space  of  time,  he  reached  the  camp  from  which 
Bagistanes  had  debited ;  and  finding  some  par^^ 
ties  of  the  enemy  there,  l^tmed  that  Darius, 
being  seized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried 
prisoner  in  his  chariot;  that  Bessus,  in  whose 
province  this  treason  had  been  committed,  had 
assumed  imperial  honours ;  that  all  the  Barba* 
rians  (Artabazus  only  and  his  sons  excepted) 
already  acknowledged  the  usurper;   that  ^e 
Greek  mercenaries  preserved  their  fidelity  in- 
violate ;  and,  being  unable  to  endure  the  flagi- 
tious scenes  that  were  transacting,  had  quitted 
the  public  road,  and  retired  to  the  mountains, 
disdaining  not  only  to  participate  in  the  designs, 
but  even  to  share  the  same  camp  with  the  traitol^. 
Alexander  farther  learned,  that  should  he  pursue 
Bessus  and  his  associates,  it  was  their  intention 
to  make  peace  with  him  by  delivering  up  Dariud  ; 
but  should  he  cease  from  the  pursuit,  that  they 
had  determined  to  collect  forces,  and  to  divide 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
who  is  Having  received  this  information,  Alexander 

^J^J^     marched  all  night,  and  next  day  till  noon,  with 
siaiD.        the  utmost  speed,  but  without  overtaking  the 
cm!^s!      enemy.     He  therefore  dismounted  five  hundred 
A.  c.  330,  ^f  ijjg  cavalry,  placed  the  bravest  of  his  foot, 
completely  armed,  on  horseback ;  and  command- 
ing Attains  and  Nicanor  to  pursue  the  great  road 
which  BeiOus  had  followed,  advanced  in  panK>n 
with  his  chosen  band  by  a  nearer  way,  which  was 
almost  desert,  and  entirely  destitute  of  water. 
The  natives  of  the  country  were  his  guide.  From 

IT 
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the  close  of  the  evening  till  day-4>reak,  he  had  chap. 
rode  nearly  fifty  miles,  when  he  fii'st  discovered  ^^^^^ 
the  enemy  flying  in  disorder,  and  unarmed. 
Probably  to  facilitate  their  own  escape,  Nabar- 
2anes  and  Barzaentes  stabbed  Darius,  and  then 
rode  away  with  Bessus,  accompanied  by  six  hun- 
dred horse.  Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of 
Alexander,  the  unhappy  Darius  expired  before 
the  conqueror  beheld  him.'^  Darius  was  the 
last  king  of  the  house  of  Hjrstaspes,  and  the 
tenth  in  succession  to  tiie  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 
Hiat  he  Was  neither  brav^  nor  prudent,  his  con* 
duct  sufficiently  evinces  ;  but  the  uninterrupted 
chain  of  his  calamities  would  have  prevented 
him  (had  he  been  otherwise  inclined)  from  imi- 
tating the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  too  many  of 
his  predecessors.  •• 

In  this  important  stage  of  his  fortune,  Ale^c-  Alexander 
ander  displayed  tender  sympathy  with  affliction,  fhJ^^p. 
warm  esteem  of  fidelity,  and  just  hatred  of  trea-  ^fSF^, 
son.     He  gave  orders,  that  the  body  of  Darius 

M  Such  is  the  umple  narration  of  Arrian.  The  fictions  related  by 
Plutarch  in  Alexand.  &  Curtius,  1.  ▼•  c.  13.  &  Justin,  1.  xi.  c  15.  are 
inconustent  with  each  other,  and  all  of  them  betray  the  desire  to 
contrast  ike  exultation  and  depression  of  the  fortune  of  Darios- 
^  He  was  chained,*'  says  Curtius,  "*  with  golden  fetters;  but  laid 
in  a  dirty  cart,  covered  with  raw  hides."  His  harangue  in  praise  of 
Alexander  would  be  moral  and  afiectmg,  were  it  not  totally  im. 
probable. 

^  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  observation,  which  proves  the 
futility  of  the  Oriental  traditions  representing  Darius  as  a  monster 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  See  D*Herbelot.  Bibl.  Orientale,  art. 
Darab.  p.  185.  Should  the  fashionable  scq>tieism  of  the  times 
bedtate  between  these  autiiorities,  the  reader  has  only  to  ask,  what 
Oriental  historian  has  related  the  transactions  of  Darius  with  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  so  con^cuous  in  Arrian  ? 

Y    2 
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CHAP,  should  be  transported  to  Persia,  and  interred  in 
^^^'  the  royal  mausoleum.  The  children  of  the  de- 
ceased prince  were  uniformly  treated  with  those 
distinctions  which  belonged  to  their  birth ;  and 
Statira  ^\  his  eldest  daughter,  was  finally  espoused 
by  Alexander.  The  pardon  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries who  were  admitted  into  the  Macedonian 
service,  and  the  honourable  reception  of  Artaba- 
zus  and  his  sons,  well  became  the  character  of  a 
prince,  who  could  decern  and  reward  the  merit  of 
his  enemies.  Alexander  then  pursued  the  mur- 
derers of  Darius  through  the  inhospitable  terri- 
tories of  the  Arii  and  Zarangaei,  and  in  two  days 
accomplished  a  journey  of  six  hundred  furlongs. 
Having  received  the  submission  of  Aomos  ^  and 
Bactra,  he  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  Oxus,  and 
learned,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  this  river,  that 
Bessus,  who  had  betrayed  his  master,  had  been 
betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Spitamenes.  The  former 
was  surprised  by  the  Macedonians,  and  treated 
with  a  barbarity"  better  merited  by  his  own 
crimes,  then  becoming  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander. 
TheBac-  Spitameues  succeeded  to  his  ambition  and 
Scythian  danger.  In  pursuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the  re- 
sentment of  Alexander  hurried  him  through  the 


*7  Diodor.  xviii.  107.    Arrian,  viiM.    Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

^  We  shall  meet  with  another  place  of  this  name,  between  the 
Suastiis  and  the  Indus. 

69  He  was  stripped  naked,  whipped,  shamefully  mutilated,  &c. 
Arrian  arraigns  those  cruelties,  as  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  charac- 
ter :  but  he  warmly  appro?es  the  punishing  of  Bessus,  and  the  other 
murderers  of  Dariut. 


war. 
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vast  bat  undescribed ** provinces  of  Aria,  Bac-  chap. 

YYYVTTT 

tria,  Sogdiana,  and  other  less  considerable  divi-  v  ^^"^ 
sions.  of  the  southern  region  of  Tartary.  The  oi;fmp. 
more  northern  and  independent  tribes  of  that  ^i  {, 
immense  country,  whose  pastoral  life  formed  an  -^  ^-  ^*® 
admirable  preparation  for  war,  ventured  to  take 
arms  against  a  conqueror  who  hovered  on  the 
frontier  of  their  plains,  and  whose  camp  tempted 
them  with  the  prospect  of  a  rich  plunder.  The 
policy  of  Spitamenes  inflamed  their  courage,  and 
animated  their  hopes.  These  rude  nations,  and 
this  obscure  leader,  proved  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  with  whom  Alexander  ever  had  to  con- 
tend. Sometimes  they  faced  him  in  the  field, 
and  after  obstinately  resisting,  retreated  skil- 
fully. Though  never  vanquished,  Alexander 
obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.  The  Scy- 
thians  on  several  occasions  surprised  his  advanced 
parties  and  interrupted  his  convoys.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  their  attack  was  only  equalled  by  the 
celerity  of  their  retreat ;  their  numbers,  their 
courage,  and  their  stratagems,  all  rendered  them 

formidable^  ^^     But  the  enlightened  intrepidity, 
> 

^  The  erroneous  geography  of  the  ancients  is  laboriously  com- 

'  pared  with  subsequent  discoveries  in  the  learned  work  intitled  £xa- 

men  des  Anciens  Historiens  d' Alexandre;  and  may  be  seen  at  oue 

glance,  by  comparing  the  maps,  usually  prefixed  to  Quintus  Curtius, 

with  those  of  D'Anville. 

'*  In  one  action,  Arrian.teUs  uf,  that  only  forty  Macedonian 
horsemen,  and  three  hundred  foot,  escaped.  Arrian,  1.  h,  Curtius 
mentions  another,  after  which  it  was  made  death  to  divulge  the 
number  of  the  slain.  Curtius,  1,  viL  c.  ?•  Alexander  was  not  pre- 
sent in  dther  of  these  engagements ;  but  in  a  third  battle,  related  by 
Arrian,  the  Macedonians  were  at  first  repelled,  many  of  them 
wounded,  and  the  King  hit  with  an  arrow,  which  broke  the  fibula, 

Y   3 
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CHAP,  and  inimifable  discipline  of  the  Greiekft  and  Ma- 
?^^^'  cedonians,  finally  prevailed  over  Barbarian  crafty 
and  desultory  fury.     Not  contented  with  repel- 
ling his  enemies^  Alexander  crossed  the  Jaxartes, 
and  defeated  the  Scythians®  on  the  northern 
bank  of  that  river.    This  victory  was  sufficient 
for  his  renown ;  and  the  urgency  of  his  affitirs 
soon  recalled  him  from  an  inhospitable  desert. 
Alexander      The  provinces  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
dS^t^   Jaxartes  twice  rebelled,  and  twice  were  reduced 
provinces    to  submission.    The  Barbarians  fighting  singly 

or  lesser  bone  of  bis  leg.    The  Macedonians,  however,  rallied,  and 
totally  defeated  the  enemy.    Arrian,  I.  iii.  sub  fin. 

*  Before  Alexander  passed  the  Jaxartes,  he  receifed  an  embassy 
probably  from  the  AbUm  Scythians.  Their  oration,  omitted  by  all 
the  Greek  writers,  is  preserved  in  Curtins,  1.  vii.  c.  8.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  bold  elevated  style,  in  which  these  Barbarians  display 
their  own  advantages,  and  describe  the  destructrve  ambition  of  the 
invader.  In  both  respects,  it  agrees  with  the  admirable  bi^ 
rangue  of  the  Caledonian  chieftain  Galgacus,  in  Tacitus's  Life  of 
Agricola.  But  the  glowing  sentiments  of  those  independent  and 
high-minded  nadons  are  invigorated  by  the  brevity  of  Tadtiis,  and 
weakened  by  the  diffusiveness  of  Curtius.  Botb  ocations  abound  hi 
metaphors.  "  Great  trees,"  say  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  **  re- 
quire long  time  to  grow;  the  labour  of  a  few  hours  levels  them  with 
Uie  ground.  Take  care,  least,  in  climbing  to  the  top,  you  should 
fall  with  the  branches  which  you  have  seized.  Grasp  Fortune  with 
both  your  hands;  she  is  slippery,  and,  cannot  be  confined.  Our 
countrymen  describe  her  without  feet,  with  hands  only,  and  wings. 
Those  to  whom  she  stretches  out  her  hand,  she  aHows  not  to  touch 
her  wings.  Rein  your  prosperity,  that  you  may  the  more  easily  ma- 
nage it.  Our  poverty  will  be  s^rifter,  than  your  army  loaded  with 
spoil.  We  range  the  plain  and  the  forest ;  we  disdain  to  serve,  and 
desire  not  to  command."  The  figurative  style  of  the  Scythians  is 
sufficiently  consonant  to  the  manners  of  bari)arous  nations.  See  Prin- 
ctpii  di  Sdenza  nuova,  voLi.  p,  156.  et  seq.  See  likewise  Chap- 
ters fiilh  and  sixth  of  the  present  History.  Le  Clerc,  there* 
fore,  speaks  inconsiderately  when,  in  arraigning  the  fidelity  of  Cur- 
tius, he  says,  **  Scythae  ipsi,  omnium  literarum  rudes,  rhetorico  ca- 
lambtro  inusti,  in  medium  prodeunt."    Jiidic.  Curt.  p.  326. 
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were  9ucces$ively  8ubdu0d ;  their  br»ve$t  troops  chap. 
were  gradually  intermixed  in  the  Macedonian  ?^^"V 
ranks;   and  Alexa9der>  thus  continuidly  rein-  tbeCas- 
£irced  by  new  numbers,  was  enabled  to  overawe  Sejax- 
thoae  extensive  countries,  by  dividing  his  army  "f^^- 
into  five  formidable  brigadea  oommanded  by  cxuTs. 
Hephaeistion,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  Caenus®,  and  ^^•^^^• 
himself.    Near  Gabfe,  a  fortress  of  Sogdiana, 
Caenus  attacked  and  defeated  Spitamenes.    The 
Sogdians  and  Bactrians  dMerted  their  unfortu*- 
nate  general,  and  surrendered  their  arms  to  the 
conqueror.  The  Massdgete  and  other  Scythians, 
having  plundered  the  camp  of  their  alUes,  fled 
with  Spitamenes  to  the  desert;  but  being  api> 
prisedt  that  the  Macedonians  prepared  to  pur^* 
sue  them,  they  slew  this  active  and  daring  chiefs 
whose  courage  desgrved  a  better  &te ;  and,  in 
hopes  of  making  their  own  peace,  sent  bis  head 
to  the  conqueror* 

After  the  death  of  Spitamenes,  the  enemy  siege  of 
feebly  resisted  Alexander  in  the  open  country :  J^^I 
but  in  the  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Para^cen^  trns ; 
two  important  fortresses,  long  deemed  impregna*  cxm?9. 
ble,  stiU  bade  defiance  to  the  iiivader.    Into  the  ^  ^-  ^^' 
former,  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  who  headed  the 
r^b^Vion  (for  so  the  Macedonians  termed  the 
brave  defence  of  the  Bactriaas),  had  placed  his 
wife  and  dbildren.   The  rock  was  steep,  rugged, 
almost  inacoessible,  and  provided  with  com  for 
a  long  siege.    The  deep  snow,  hy  whidi  it  was 
surrounded,  increased  the  difficulty  of  assaulting 

^  Artabazus,  the  fiikhful  attendant  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  the 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  joined  in  the  command  with  Csnut.  Arrian. 
Y   4 
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CHA P.  it,  and  supplied  the  garrison  with  water,    AWx- 
f^^^'  aticter,  having  summoned  the  Bactrians  to  sur- 
render, was  asked  in  derision.  Whether  he  had 
furnished  iiimself  with  winged  soldiers?  This^ 
insolence  piqued  his  pride ;  and  he  determined 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  place,  with  what* 
evor  difficulties  and  dangers  his  undertaking 
might  be  attended.    This  resolution  was  ohiso- 
napt  to  his  character.     His  success^  in  arms, 
owing  to  the  resources  of  his  active  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  sometimes  encouraged  him  to  en- 
terprises, neither  justified  by  necessity,  nor  war- 
rairted  by  prudence.     Fond  of  war,  not  only  as 
an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which 
he  gloried  to  excel,  he  began  to  regard  the  means 
as  more  valuable  than  the  end,  and  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  his  men  to  military  experiments  alike 
hazardous  and  useless :  yet,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, sound  policy  seems  to  have  directed  his 
measures.     Having  determined  soon  to  depart 
from  those  provinces,  he  might  judge  it  impru- 
dent to  leave  an  enemy  behind ;  it  might  seem 
necessary  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  future  rebel- 
lion  $  and,  by  exploits  unexampled  and  almost 
incredible,  to  impress  such  terror  of  his  name,  as 
would  astonish  and  overawe  his  most  distant  and 
warlike  dependencies, 
wiiicfais         Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdian 
cpntri-  ^  *  fortress,  and  proposed  a  reward  of  twelve  ^talents 
^*SaS       ^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^  should  first  mount  the  top  of  the 

^*  Above  £2000,  equal  in  value  to  near  £80,000  in  the  present 
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rock  on  which  it  was  situated.    The  second  and  CHAP, 
third  were  to  be  propcKtionably  rewarded,  and  f^^^ 
even  the  last  of  ten  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  ingcmouft 
sum  of  three  hundred  darics*    The  hopes  of  this  jng. 
recompenoe,  which,  in  the  Conception  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  was  equiiUy  honoura- 
ble and  lucrative,  stimulated  the  love  of  ad:ren« 
ture,  so  conspicuous  in  both   nations.    Three 
hundred  men,  carefully  selected  from  the  whole 
army,  were  furnished  with  ropes  made  of  the 
strongest  flax,  and  with  iion  pins  used  in  pitch* 
ing  tents.     They  were  Hkewise  provided  with 
small  pieces  of  linen,  which,  being  joined  to- 
gether, might  aerve  as  a  signal.  Thus  equipped, 
they  proceeded  at  the  close  of  evening  towards 
the  most  abrupt  side  of  the  rock,  and  therefore 
the  most  likely  to  be  ungusy-ded.     By  driving 
the  iron  pins  into  congealed  snow,   and  then 
^tening  to  them  the  ropes,  they  gradually 
hoisted  th^nselves  up  the  mountain.     In  thii 
extraordinary  enterprise,  thirty  men  perished^ 
whose  bodies  were  so  profoundly  buried  in  the 
snow,  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent 
search,  they  could  never  afterwards  be  recovered. 
•By  this  simple  contrivance,  those  daring  adven- 
turers gained  the  summit  of  the  rock^  which 
overlooked  the  fortress ;  and  waving  their  signal 
in  the  morning,  were  discovered  by  Alexander. 
At  this  joyous  sight,  he  summoned  the  besieged 
to  surrender  to  his  winged  soldiers.    The  Bar^ 
barians  beheld  and  trembled ;  terror  multiplied 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  represented 
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eUAP.  tiifim  as  completely  armed}  Aleicander  was iiw. 
xXXYVt  yij^  tQ  take  possession  of  the  fortress*  ® 
Akott-         Thisobscareandeven  nameless  castle  contained 
t^^    Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes»  and  deemed,  next 
towttneot  to  the  spouse  of  Darius,  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
East    Alexttader  admired  her  form  and  her  ac* 
Goa\plishments ;  but  even  in  the  fervour  of  youths 
and  the  intoxication  of  proq^rity,  his  generous 
mind  disdained  the  cruel  rights  of  a  conqueror^ 
as  justified  by  the  maxims  and  example  of  his  age 
and  country.     With  a  moderation  and  aelf-con> 
mand,  worthy  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  he  declined 
the  embraces  of  his  captive,  till  his  condescend- 
ing affection  raised  her  to  the  throne,  choosing 
rather  to  ofiend  the  prejudices  of  the  Macedo^ 
nians,  than  to  transgress  the  laws  of  humanity.  ^ 
The  for.        In  Bactria,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Parae- 
ch^oies  *^^  ^^^^  i^  arms,  and  that  many  of  his  most 
fumnden.  daugerous  enemies  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
cx^si     fortress  or  rock  of  Chorienes.    Upon  this  intelli- 
A.  c.  527.  grace,  he  hastened  to  the  Parsetacen6  hills.  The 
height  of  tlie  rock,  which  was  every  where  ste^ 
and  craggy,  he  found  to  be  nearly  three  miles, 
and  its  circumference  above  seven.    It  was  sur** 
rounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at  such  dis- 
tance from  the  base  as  placed  the  garrison  beyond 
the  reach  of  missile  weapons.     Alexander  gave 
orders  that  the  fir  trees,  of  extraordinary  height, 
which  surrounded  the  mountain,  shouLd  be  cut 
dovm,  and  formed  into  ladders,  by  means  of  which, 

^'  ArrioD,  p.  PI,  eC  Mq.  ^  Id.  Ibid. 
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his  men  descending  the  ditch»  drove  huge  piles  c hap. 
ittto  the  bottom.  These,  being  placed  at  propw  ?^^"^ 
distances,  were  covered  with  hurdles  of  osier  con- 
solidatad  with  earth.  In  this  occupation  his  whole 
army  were  employed  by  turns,  night  and  day. 
The  Barbarians  at  first  derided  this  seemingly 
useless  labour.  But  their  insults  were  soon  an- 
swered by  Macedonian  arrows.  By  these,  and 
other  missile  weapons,  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  carefully  protected  by  their  coverings,  so 
much  annoyed  the  besieged,  that  the  latter  be- 
came desirous  to  capitulate.  For  this  purpose, 
Chorienes,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name,  desired  to  converse  with  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  who,  since  Uie  taking  of  his  wife  and 
children,  had  submitted  to  Alexander.  His  re- 
quest being  granted,  Oxyartes  strongly  exhorted 
him  to  surrender  his  fortress  and  himself,  assuring 
him  of  Ale;s^nder's  goodness,  of  which  his  own 
treatment  furnished  an  eminent  example,  and  de- 
claring that  no  place  was  impregnable  to  such 
troops  and  such  a  general.  Chorienes  prudently 
followed  this  advice  i  and,  by  his  speedy  submis- 
sion, not  only  obtained  pardon,  but  gained  the 
fidendship  of  Alexander,  who  again  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  his  fortress,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province.  The  vast  magaadnes  of 
com,  meat,  and  wine,  collected  by  the  Parseta- 
ceni  for  a  long  siege,  affi>rded  a  seasonable  supply 
to  the  Macedonian  jarmy,  especially  during  the 
severity  of  winter,  in  a  country  covered  with 
snow  many  feet  deep.  ^ 

^  Arrian,  p.  9S. 
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CHAP.  By  such  memorable  achievements,  Alexander 
^^^^^*  subdued  the  nations  between  the  Caspian  sea,  the 
'XTie  vjB-  river  Jaxartes,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains^ 
S^^y  which  supply  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Alexander  Ganges.  In  the  conduct  of  this  remote  and  dan» 
M"recu?  gerous  warfare,  the  great  abilities  of  the  general 
^MMtL  "^^^^  conspicuously  distinguished.  His  example 
taught  the  troops  to  despise  hunger,  fatigue,  cold, 
and  danger :  neither  rugged  mountains,  nor  deep 
and  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  npr  sickness,  could 
interrupt  his  progress,  or  abate  his  activity ;  his 
courage  exposed  him  to  difficulties,  from  which 
he  was  extricated  by  neweffi>rts  of  courage,  which, 
in  any  otlier  commander,  would  have  passed  for 
temerity.  Amidst  the  hardships  of  a  military  life, 
obstinate  sieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought 
victories,  he  still  respected  the  rights  of  mankind^ 
and  practised  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity.  The 
conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws  and 
privileges;  the  rigours  of  despotism  were  softened; 
arts  and  industry  encouraged ;  and  the  proudest 
Macedonian  governors  compelled,  by  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  Alexander,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  justice  towards  their  meanest  ^  subjects. 
To  bridle  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Scythian 
plains,  he  founded  cities,  and  established  colonies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus ;  and 
those  destructive  campaigns,  usually  ascribed  to 
hb  restless  activity  and  blind  ambition,  appeared 
to  the  discernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not 
only  essential  to  the  security  of  the  conquests 
which  he  had  already  made,  but  necessary  pre- 

^  Plutarch,  Arrian,  &  Curttas,  passim. 
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parations  for  more  remote  an4  spleodid  expedU  chap. 
tions  which  he  still  purposed  to  undertake ;  and  - 

which,  as  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter^ 
he  performed  with  singular  boldness  and  unex* 
ampled  success. 

During  the  three  first  years  that  the  invincible  Commo* 
heroism  of  Alexander  triumphed  in  the  East,  the  oree^ 
firm  vigilance  of  Antipater  repressed  rebellion  in  ^^^ 
Greece.   But  the  attention  of  that  general  being  oipip. 
diverted  by  a  revolt  in  Thrace,  from  the  affiurs  Ajbf isa 
of  the  southern  provinces,  theJLacedaemonians^ 
instigated  by  the  warlike  ambition  of  their  King 
Agis,  ventured  to  exert  that  hostility  against 
^acedon  which  they  had  long  felt  and  expressed. 
Reinforced  by  some  communities  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  whicli  imprudently  listened  to  their 
counsels,  the  allied  army  amounted  to  twenty* 
two  thousand  men.     Antipater,  having  checked 
the  insurrection  in  Thrace,  hastened  into  the 
Grecian  peninsula  with  a  superior  force,  and  de» 
feated  the  confederates  in  a  battle,  which  proved 
fatal  to  King  Agis,  and  three  thousand  Pelo- 
ponnesian  troops.   The  vanquished  were  allowed 
to  send  ambassadors  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
Alexander.     From  this  generous  prince,  the  re- 
bellious republics  received  promise  of  pardon,  on 
condition  that  they  punished  with  due  severity 
the  authors  of  an  unprovoked  and  ill-judged  re- 
volt*^ 

From  this  period,  till  the  death  of  Alexander^  TrananU- 
Greece  enjoyed,  above  eight  years,  an  unusual  coi^,^*' 

^  Piodorus,  I.  xvii*  p.  537*    Curtius^  1,  vi.  c  I. 
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C HAP.  degree  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.    Tlie  sus- 
^^^*V  picious  and  severe  temper  of  Antipater  was  re- 
during  the  Strained  by  the  commands  of  his  master,  who, 
?2US^f"^  provided  the  several  republics  sent  him  their  ap- 
idezan-     pointed  contingents  of  men  to  reinforce  his  ar- 
•reign.  ^^^^  ^^  unwilling  to  exact  from  them  any  far- 
ther mark  of  submission.     Under  the  protection 
of  this  indulgent  sovereign,  to  the  glory  of  whose 
conquests  they  were  associated,  the  Greeks  still 
preserved  the  forms,  and  displayed  the  image, 
of  that  free  constitution  of  government,  whose 
qpirit  had  animated  their  ancestors. 
Ctetiphon       WhUe  Alexander  pursued  the  murderers  of 
^^i!^*^^  Djuius,  Athens  was  crowded  with  spectators  from 
and  de-      the  neighbouring  republics,  to  behold  a  long  pre- 
]S^gaoJ^^  pared  intdlectual  conflict  between  ^schines  and 
^enes.      Demosthenes,  whose  rivalship  in  power  and  fame 
€^5.       had  for  many  years  divided  the  affections  of  their 
countrymen.     In  consequence  of  a  decree  pro- 
posed by  Ctesiphon,  we  have  seen  Demosthenes 
honoured  with  a  golden  crown,  as  the  reward  of 
his  political  merit.    His  adversary  had,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip,  denounce4  the  author 
of  this  decree  as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.     1.   Because  he  had  decreed  public 
honours  to  a  man  actually  entrusted  with  the 
public  money,  and  who  had  not  yet  passed  his 
accounts.    2.  Because,  contrary  to  law,  he  had 
advised  that  the  crown  conferred  on  Demos- 
tiienes  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre. 
S.  Because  the  boasted  services  of  Demosthenes 
had  ended  in  public  disgrace  and  ruin ;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  rewarded  with  a  crown,  he  ought 
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to  be  punished  as  a  traiton  Vaik>u8  circam-  chaf. 
stances,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain,  f^^^V 
retarded  the  hearing  (^  this  important  oausct  till 
the  sixth  yanr  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  The 
triumph  of  the  Macedonians  seemed  to  promise 
every  advantage  to  iBschines,  who  had  long  been 
the  partisan  of  Philip,  and  of  his  magnanimous 
son ;  and  who^  by  a  stroke  aimed  at  Ctesiphon, 
meant  chiefly  to  wound  Demosthenes,  the  a;vowed 
enemy  of  both. 

In  the  oration  of  ^schines,  we  find  the  uiited  Maduxtcs 
powen  <^  reason  and  argument  combined  with  for  ca* 
die  most  splendid  eloquence.  Yet  the  persuasive  ^^^^ 
vehemence  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  in  the  con- 
test   The  unexampled  exertions'*,  by  which  he 
obtained  this  victory,  will  be  admired  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world.    To  what  an  exalted  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  must  the  orator  have  raised  himself 
and  his  audience,  when,  to  justify  his  advising 
the  fatal  battle  of  Chasronsea,   he  exclaimed, 
«<  No,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  have  not  erred ; 
No ;  I  swear  it  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who 
fought  in  the  same  cause  at  Marathon  and 
Platsea.^    What  sublime  art  was  required  to  ar- 
rive, by  just  degrees,  at  this  lofty  or  rather  gi* 
gantic  sentiment,  which,  in  any  other  light  than 
the  inimitable  blaro  of  doquence  with  which  it 
was  surrounded,  would  appear  altogether  extra^ 
vagant. 

The  orator  not  only  justified  Ctesiphon  and  Genero- 
himself,  but  procured  the  banishment  of  his  ad-  mdHs^ 

nes. 
7**  Se«  th«  Oral,  de  Coron.  throughoo^ 
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CHAP,  versary,  as  the  author  of  a  maliG^nant  and  calum- 
V        _*  nious  accusation.     Honourable  as  this  triumph 
was,  Demosthenes  derived  more  solid  glory  from 
the  generous  treatment  of  his  vanquished  rivals 
Before  jEschines  set  sail,  he  carried  to  him  a 
purse  of  money,  which  he  kindly  compelled  him 
to  accept ;  a  generosity  which  made  the  banished 
man  feel  severely  the  weight  of  his  punishment, 
and  affectingly  observe,  "  How  deeply  must  I 
regret  the  loss  of  a  country,  in  which  enemies 
are  more  generous  than  friends  elsewhere!'^ 
^scbines  retired  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  in- 
stituted a  school  of  eloquence,  which  flourished 
several  centuries.     It  is  recorded,  that  having 
read  to  his  scholars  the  oration  which  occasioned 
his  banishment,  it  w&  received  with  extraordi- 
nary applause.     But  when  this  a{^lause  was  re- 
doubled on  his  reading  the  answer  of  Demos*- 
thenes,  he  was  so  far  from  testifying  envy,  that 
he  exclaimed  to  his  audience,  "  AVhat  would 
have  been  your  admiration,  had  you  heard  the 
orator  himself!*' 
Hii  death.      Demosthenes  survived  Alexander,  whose  mag- 
cJv^t,      nanimity  disdained  to  punish  an  enemy  whom  he 
A.  c.  322.  scarcely  regarded  as  dangerous.     But  this  illus- 
trious Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the  more 
suspicious  policy  of  Antipater.   At  the  desire  of 
that  prince,  he  was  banished  Athens,  and  being 
pursued  by  Macedonian  assassins  to  the  little 
island  of  Calauria,  he  ended  his  life  by  poison.  ^^ 
Tbeten^        It  may  be  thought,  that  the  conqueror  of  the 
Se  A^e-  Persian  empire  would  have  little  leisure,  or  incli- 

7>  Plut.  in  Demosthen.  &  Lucian.  Demosthen.  Encom. 
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nation,  to  attend  to  a  personal  altercation  be-  chap. 
tweeh  two  Athenian  orators  j  and  tlmt  neither  ^^^^' 
the  impeachment  nor  the  defence  of  Demosthenes  nians  in 
could  affect  his  pride  or  his  interest.   It  deserves  ^cmoe- 
to  be  considered,  however,  that  this  orator  was  thenesho- 

nourable 

the  inveterate,  and  long  the  successful,  opponent  t*  the  mo-, 
of  the  greatness  of  his  family ;  and,  in  the  be-  ^Sbmd- 
ginning  of  his  own  reign,  had  attempted,  with  ^' 
more  cours^e,  indeed,  than  prudence,  to  overturn 
the  yet  unconsolidated  pillar  of  his  fortune.  But 
whatever  indifference  Alexander,  who  was  care- 
fuUv  informed  of  the  transactions  of  Greece, 
might  testify  amidst  the  honours  of  Demosthenes, 
it  cannot  be  believed  that  he  heard  with  total 
unconcern  the  sentence  of  the  Athenian  people ; 
a  sentence  which  reversed  the  decision  of  fortune, 
and  arraigned  the  cruel  and  melancholy  triumph 
of  Philip  over  the  l^erties  of  Greece.  That  he 
never  resented  the  indignity,  is  a  proof  of  his 
moderation  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  could  ven- 
ture on  a  measure  so  offensive,  is  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  and  security  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Macedonian  government. 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  also  de-  state  of 
Uvered  from  the  care6,of  independent  sovereignty,  Sring^the 
and  undisturbed  by  those  continual  and  oflen  latter  yean 
bloody  dissensions,  which  deform  the  annals  of  reign  of 
their  tumultuous  liberty,  the  Greeks  indulged  ^JT*"' 
their  natural  propensity  to  the  social  embellish- 
ments of  life  ;  a  propensity  .by  which  they  were 
honourably  distinguished  above  all  other  nations 
of  antiquity.  Tlieir  innumerable  shows,  festivals, 
and  dramatic  entertainments,  were  exhibited  with 

VOL.  IV.  2 
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CHAP,  more  pomp  than  at  any  former  period*.    The 

XXXVIII  *^        *^  J  r 

V ,  ^'  schools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  fre- 
quented by  all  descriptions  of  men.  Paioting  and 
statuary  were  cultivated  with  equal  ardour  and 
success.  Many  improvements  were  made  inrthe 
*  Kiences ;  and^  as  will  appear  more  fully  herci- 
after,  the  Qreeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particu- 
lar»  still  rivalled  the  taste  and  genius,  though  not 
the  spirit  and  virtue,  of  their  ancestors.  Yet  even 
in  this  d^^erate  state,  when  patriotism  and  true 
valour  were  extinct,  and  those  vanquished  repub- 
licans had  neither  liberties  to  love,  nor  country 
to  defend,  their  martial  honours  were  revived  and 
brightened  by  an  association  with  the  renown  of 
their  conqueror.  Under  Alexander,  their  ex- 
ploits, though  directed  to  very  different  purposes, 
equalled,  perhaps  excelled,  ihe  boasted  trophies 
of  Marathon  and  Platsea.  By  a  singularity  pe- 
culiar to  their  fortune,  the  sera  of  their  political 
disgrace  coincides  with  the  most  splendid  period 
of  their  military  glory.  Alexander  was  himself 
a  Grreek ;  his  kingdom  had  been  founded  by  a 
Grecian  colony ;  and,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of 
that  nation,  he  undertook  and  accomplished  the 
most  extraordinary  enterprises  recorded  in  the 
history  pf  the  world. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Alexander's  Indian  Expedition* -^Roide  punned  by  the 
Anmf.  -^^Amntos  taken.  —  Nysa  and  Mount  Meros.  — 
Alexander  passes  the  Indus  and  Hj/daspes.  —  Defeats 
Parus.  —  Founds  Nicaa  and  Bucephalia.  —  Passes  the 
Acesines  and  Hydraotes.  —  Sangala  taken. --^  Eastern 
Boundary  of  Alexander's  Conquests.  -—  He  sails  down 
the  Hydaspes.  —  Takes  the  MaUian  fortress.  —  His 
march  through  the  Gedrosian  Desert.  —  Voyage  ofNe^ 
arckus. — Alexander  improves  the  internal  State  of  his 
Conquests. '•^Incorporates  the  Barbarian  Levies  with 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  -^Intermarriages  of  the 
Europeans  and  Asiatics.  —  Artifices  to  preoent  Alexan- 
der's  Betum  to  Babylon. — His  Death,  and  Character. 
—  Division  of  his  Conquests.  —  SubsequerU  History  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  — The  Western  Division  of  Alexan- 
der^s  Entpire  conquered  by  the  Eomans.  -^  State  of 
Greece  after  the  Age  of  Alexander. 

By  just  views  of  policy,  rather  than  the  madness  chap. 
of  ambition,  Alexander  was  carried  to  the  rugged  ^^^xiY, 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes.   The  fierce  Alexander 
nations  of  those  inhospitable  regions  had,  in  an-  ^^^ 
cient  times,  repeatedly  over-run  the  more  wealthy  Indian  ex- 
and  more  civilized  provinces  of  Asia.     Without  oi^^p. 
diffusing  through  the  Scythian  plains  the  terror  ^"c.  527 
of  his  name,  the  conqueror  could  not  havesecurely 
enjoyed  the  splendour  of  Susa'and  Babylon ;  nor 
without  the  assistance  of  numerous  and  warlike 
levies,  raised  in  those  barbarous  countries,  could 
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CHAP  he  have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian  expedi- 
vion.  For  this  remote  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
he  prepared  early  in  the  spring ;  Amyntas  being 
appointed  governor  of  Bactria,  and  entrusted  with 
a  sufficient  strength  to  overawe  the  surrounding 
provinces. 

Traverscg  With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alexander 
hastened  southwards,  and  in  ten  days'  march  tra- 
versed the  Paropamisus,  a  link  of  that  immense 
chain  of  mountains,  reaching  from  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  to  the  sea  of  China.  This  southern  belt, 
distinguished  in  different  portions  of  its  length  by 
the  various  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamisus,  Imaus, 
and  Edmodus,  the  Qreeks  confounded  ^  with  the 
northern  chain,  of  which  Scythian  Caucasus  is  a 
part,  and  whose  remote  branches  extend  from  the 
shpres  of  the  Euxine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Tartary*  Such  is  the  strong  frame  which  supports 
the  ponderous  mass  of  Asia.  The  intermediate 
space»  especially  towards  the  central  country  of 
Bucharia,  is  far  morp  elevated  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  ancient  continent  ^ ;  and  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  Paropamisus  had  hitherto  defended 
(if  we  except  the  obscure  expedition  of  Darius) 
the  feeble  majesty  of  India  against  the  ravagers 
of  the  earth.     The  difficulties  of  this  celebrated 

*  The  errors  of  Diodorus,  L  xviL  p.  655,  and  of  Curtius,  I.  vii. 
ciii.  are  avoided  by  Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  103.  and  by  Strabo,  1.  xv. 
p.  724.    See  also  Arrian.  Indie  c  3. 

*  That  is,  the  Asia  known  to  the  ancients ;  for,  by  barometrical 
observations,  many  parts  of  Chinese  Tartary  are  l5,ooo  feet  above 
the  Yellow  sea ;  and  the  highlands  there  are  far  more  elevated  than 
those  of  Bucharia.  Conf.  Pallas  Act.  Petropol.  an.  1777.  Staunton's 
China,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.    Kirwan's  Geological  Essays,  p.  26.  et  seq. 
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journey  have,  perhaps,  been  rather  exaggerated  chap. 
than  described,  by  the  historians  of  Alexander.  ^  *j 

Yet  our  indulgence  may  pardon  the  fanciful  *  ex- 
pressions of  antiquity,  when  we  read  in  the  work 
of  a  modern  writer  of  acknowledged  veracity, 
"  Those  mountains  are  covered  with  ice ;  the  cold 
which  I  suffered  was  extreme ;  the  country  pre- 
sents  a  melancholy  image  of  death  and  horror."  • 

Blit  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  was  not  Difficulty 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Macedonians  traSMTin- 
had  to  struggle.     The  northern  regions  of  India  |^  |^J 
were  inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  are  still  in 
modern  times,  by  men  of  superior  strength  and 
courage  * ;  and  the  vigorous  resistance  made  by 
the  natives  of  those  parts,  rendered  it  as  difficult 
for  Alexander  to  penetrate  into  the  Indian  penin- 
sula by  land,  as  it  has  always  been  found  easy  by 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  to  invade  and 
subdue  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of  its  coasts. 

The  experienced  leader  seems  to  have  con-  Route 
duf^ted  his  army  by  the  route  of  Candahar,  well  ^J^^. 
known  to  the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ispahan.  ^^^' 
Having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he 
divided  his  forces ;   the  greater  part  he  retained 
under  his  immediate  command ;   the  remainder 
were  detached,  under  Hephcestion  and  Perdiccas, 
to  clear  the  road  to  the  Indus,  and  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations  for  crossing   that  river. 
After  many  severe  conflicts,   he  subdued  the 
Aspii,  Thryraei,  Arasaci^  and  Assaceni ;  scoured 

•  Cnrtiu8»  1.  vii.  c.  3. 

'  See  **  Le  Voyage  du  Pere  Desideri."    It  was  performed  in  the 
jear  1715.    Lettres  Edifiantes,  xv.  185. 

•  Arrian,  p.  97.  et  seq. 
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the  banks  of  the  Choas  and  Cophenes ;  expelled 
the  Barbarians  from  their  fastnesses ;  and  drove 
them  towards  their  northern  mountains,  which 
supply  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus. 

Near  the  western  margin  of  the  latter,  one 
place,  defended  by  the  BaziIi^  still  defied  his  as-  ^ 
saults.  This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aomos, 
afforded  refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri,  but  to  the 
most  warlike  of  their  neighbours,  after  their  other 
strong-holds  had  surrendered.  From  its  descrip- 
tion,, it  appears  to  have  been  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  long  and  vigorous  defence* 
Mount  Aomos  was  two  hundred  furlongs  in  cir- 
cuit }  eleven  in  height,  where  lowest ;  accessible 
by  only  one  dangerous  path  cut  in  the  rock  by 
art }  containing,  near  the  top,  a  plentiful  spring 
of  water,  a  thick  and  lofty  wood,  together  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable  land  to  employ  the 
labour  of  a  thousand  men.  An  emulation  of  glory 
prompted  Alexander  to  make  himself  master  of 
a  place,  which  fable  described  as  impregnable  to 
the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.  *    By  the  volun- 


«  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tho  dcscendanti  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers have  been  recognised  in  Bijore,  the  country  of  the  Baziri. 
Sereral  oriental  writers,  particularly  the  audior  of  the  Ayin  Acbaree^ 
maintain  this  fact;  the  bare  report  of  which  argues  a  perfect  con?ic- 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  that  Alexander  subjected  Bijore,  and 
transferred  his  conquests  to  his  countrymen.  Renndl's  Memoir,  Sd 
edition*  p.  16f. 

s  Arrian,  p.  98.  who  snpplies  the  particulars  m  the  text,  si^s^  that 
he  knows  not  whether  it  was  the  Grecian,  Tynan,  or  Egyptian  Her- 
cnles,  who  laid  siege  unsuccessfully  to  Aomos.  He  doubts  whether 
any  of  them  ever  penetratad  to  India ;  adding,  that  the  name  of  Her* 
cules  appears  to  him  to  have  been  employed,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
aumy  otheri^  "  w  wo/ffnyy  row  xoyw,"  **  as  an  ostentatioui  fiction." 
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tary  assistance  and  direction  of  some  neighbour-  chap. 
ing  tribes,  hostile  to  the  Baziri,  Ptolemy  ascended  ^^^ 
part  of  the  rock  unperceived ;  Alexander,  with 
his  usual  dUigence,  raised  a  mount,  erected  his 
engines,  and  prepared  to  aanoy  the  enemy.  But, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  employ  the  re- 
sources of  his  genius,  by  which  he  had  taken 
places  still  stronger  than  Aomos,  the  ganismi 
sent  a  herald,  under  pretence  of  surrendering  on 
terms,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  protract  ne- 
gociation  during  the  whcle  day,  and  at  night  to 
efiect  their  escape.  Alexander,  who  suspected 
this  intention,  met  their  art  with  similar  address. 
Patiently  waiting  till  the  Indians  descended  the 
mountain,  he  took  possession  of  the  strong-hold 
which  they  had  abandoned,  having  previously 
potted  a  proper  detachment  to  intercept  the  fu- 
gitives, and  punish  their  perfidy. 

The  Macedonians  proceeded  southward  from  Alexander 
Aomos,  into  the  country  between  the  Cophenes  JJ"^  ^^ 
and  the  Indus.    In  this  fertile  district,  the  army^  Mount 
as  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the 
celebrated  Nysa,  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  citizens  of  that  place,  which  (could  we  believe 
historic  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the  heroic 
or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a  Grecian 
colony  under X Bacchus^  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  his  conquests.  These  wandering  Greeks^  might 
we  indulge  &r  a  moment  the  supposition  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nysa  were  really  entitled  to 
that  name,  appear  in  this  Indian  soil  to  have  de- 
generated from  the  courage,  while  they  preserved 

*  Arrian  Indie  c.  i. 
z  4 
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CHAP,  thd  policy,  the  eloquence,  and  the  artifices,  of 
^^^^^^  their  European  brethren.  Being  immediately 
conducted  to  Alexander,  who  had  just  sat  down 
in  his  tent,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and 
still  armed  with  his  casque  and  lance,  they  testi- 
fied great  horror  at  his  aspect,  and  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  King  having 
raised  them  from  this  humiliating  posture,  and 
addressed  them  with  his  usual  condescension, 
they  recovered  sufficient  boldness  to  entreat  him 
to  spare  their  country  and  their  liberties,  for  the 
sake  of  Bacchus  their  founder.  In  proof  of  this 
allegation,  they  insisted  on  the  name  Nysa, 
derived  from  the  nurse  ^  of  Bacchus,  and  on  the 
abundance,  not  only  of  vines  and  laurel,  but  of 
ivy,  which  grew  in  tkeir  territory,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  Alexander,  willing  to  admi^  a 
pretension,  which  might  attest  to  succeeding 
ages  that  he  had  carried  his  conquests  still  ^u-ther 
than   Bacchus  ^  readily  granted  their  request. 

7  The  respect  shewn  by  the  Greeks  to  their  nurses  is  well  known, 
and  is  attested  by  the  tragedians.  In  this  respect,  the  modem 
GredLS  still  imitate  their  ancestors.  The  word  employed  to  signify 
a  nurse,  properly  denotes  "  a  second  mother."  See  Monsieur  Guy's 
Voyage  litteraire  de  la  Gr^e,  Lettre  v. 

'  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian,  and  many  other  andent  writers, 
asserted,  that  the  fictions  concerning  Bacchus's  expedition  to  the 
East,  were  invented  by  the  flatterers  of  Alexander.  But  Strabo  justly 
observes  that  the  belief  of  Umt  expedition  long  preceded  the  age  of 
the  son  of  Philip.  To  justify  this  observation,  he  cites  the  verses  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Hie  latter  of  these  poets,  in  the  prologue 
to  his  Baccha,  introduces  Bacchus,  saying,  that  he  had  coine  to 
Thebes,  and  adorned  with' vuies  the  temple  of  Semele. 
Aiw»r  8*  AvSwfr  ras  voXvxpvcras  yvas 

Jkucrpva  r§  rtix^l  tijk  rt  ivcx^ifioy  x^>^ 
"Hrfiwyf  fK^Bwf  ApaSuxv  t*  %v6€ufwpa 
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Having  understood  that  Nysa  was  governed  by  chap, 
an  aristocracy,  he  demanded,  as  hostages,  an  hnn-  ?""^'. 
dred  of  their  principal  citizens,  and  three  hundred 
of  their  cavalry.  This  demand  excited  the  smile 
of  Acuphis,  who  headed  the  embassy.  Alexander 
desired  him  to  interpret  his  smile.  He  replied, 
"O  king!  you  are  welcom^  to  three  hundred  of 
our  horsemen,  and  more,  should  you  require 
them.  But  can  you  believe  it  possible  that  any 
city  should  long  continue  safe,  after  losing  an 
hundred  of  its  most  virtuous  citizens  ?  Instead 
of  one  hundred  of  the  best,  should  you  be  con- 
tented with  two  hundred  of  the  worst,  men  in 


Affiay  re  vatrar,  ri  'map  k\fivpay  ika 

KciTcu,  fuyaffu^  EAAsjcri  Bap€apois.!^*  ofiov 

U\7ip€ts  wxovva  icoXXiirvpywTovt  tntAcif. 
'*  Leaving  the  golden  fields  of  the  Lydians,  the  sun-beat  plains  of 
l^krygia  and  Persia,  the  Bactrian  fortresses,  and  the  wintr)'  storms 
of  the  Medes — having  over-run  happy. Arabia,  and  tiw.  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia,  crowned  with  faur  turretted  cities,  inhabited  by 
mingled  Greeks  and  Barbarians."  Sophocles  mentions  Nyssa  in 
particular^  Bfwrpi^i  fc^ctMyF  Nuiro-ai'.  VideStrabo,  l.xv.  p.  687.  Not- 
withstanding such  respectable  authorities  for  the  vulgar  tradition 
both  Strabo  and  Arrian  treat  the  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  India 
as  a  fable ;  the  geographer  on  the  following  grounds :  l.  Because 
the  relations  of  authors  on  this  subject  are  totally  inconsistent. 
9.  Because  many  of  the  writers  who  accompanied  Alexander  are  alto- 
gether silent  concerning  this  matter.  3.  Because  the  intermediate 
countries,  between  Greece  and  India,  possess  no  monuments  of  this 
pretended  expedition.  Strabo,  p.  688.  The  philosophical  histo- 
rian discovers  his  sentiments  to  be  the  same  with  Strabo's,  but  ex- 
presses himself  with  more  tenderness  for  the  popular  superstition, 
concluding,  *'  ovk  oicpifn  e|cTan}y  xp^  c**^  '''*^  ^*P  '^^^  ^ww,  ck  vch 
AoMv,  fufwemt/trnmy  j"  **  that  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  Gods  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  sifted."  Arrian,  p.  loi.  An 
observation  which  might  have  merited  the  attention  of  those  who,  in 
later  times,  have  ventured  to  explain  historically,  or  to  analyse,  the 
Grecian  mythology. 
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CHAP.  Nysa,  be  assured  that,  at  your  return,  you  will 
xxxix.^  find  tiiig  country  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as 
when  you  left  it/*     Pleased  with  his  address, 
Alexander  remitted  his  demand  of  the  magis- 
trates J  he  was  accompanied  by  the  cavalry,  and 
by  the  son  and  nephew  of  Acuphis,  who  were 
ambitious  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  such  an 
accomplished  general. 
Alexander      The  transactions  which  we  have  described,  and 
JIJJjJJ^^j  a  march  of  sixteen  days  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
receives     Indus,  allowcd  time  for  Hephaestion  and  Per- 
mission of  diccas  to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for 
Taxiies.      passing  the  latter  river,  probably  by  a  bridg^e  of 
boats.*  On  the  eastern  bank,  Alexander  received 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  princes.    Of 
these,  Taxiies,  who  was  the  most  considerable, 
brought,  besides  other  valuable  presents,  the  as- 
sistance of  seven  thousand  Indian  horse,  and 
surrendered  his  capital,  Taxila,  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  city  between  the  Indus  and  Hy- 


9  Arrian,  p.  100  &  105.  leaves  it  uncertain  in  what  manner  the 
bridge  was  constructed.  Neither  that  accurate  writer,  nor  the  other 
careless  describers  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  ascertain  the  pass 
of  the  Indus,  at  which  the  Macedonians  crossed  that  river.  Major 
Rennetl,  late  surveyor-genera!  of  Bengal,  has  the  following  observa^ 
tions  in  his  admnrable  memoir  on  the  map  of  Indostan :  **  I  take  it  ^ 
for  granted,  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  place  where  the 
city  of  Attock  now  stands ;  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
pass  on  the  Indus  leading  from  the  countries  of  Cabul  and  Candahar 
into  India.  •  •  .  Attock  must  then  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Taxila  of 
Alexander.  From  thence,  as  his  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
penetrate  by  the  shortest  way  to  the  Granges,  he  would  proceed  by 
the  ordinary  road  to  that  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  (or  Bdiiat} 
where  the  fortress  of  Rotas  now  stands;  and  here  he  put  in  execu- 
tion his  stratagem  for  crossing  the  ri?er,  whilst  the  opposite  shore 
was  possessed  by  Poms."    Of  which  more  in  the  text 
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daspes.  But  the  King,  who  never  allowed  him*  chap. 
self  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  restored  and  ^^^^^ 
augmented  the  dominions  of  Taxiles. 

The  army  crossed  the  Indus  about  the  time  of  Prepares 
the  summer  solstice,  at  which  season  the  Indian  HySspcsf 
rivers  are  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well  as  by  no'^w- 
the  melted  snow,  which  descends  in  torrents  thcopposi- 
from  Paropamisus.  Trusting  to  this  circum-  p^]^^^ 
stance.  Poms,  a  powerful  and  warlike  prince, 
had  encamped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hydaspes, 
with  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse, 
three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  bundled 
elephants.  At  an  inconsiderable  distance  from 
the  main  body,  his  son  commanded  a  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  the  same  kind  offerees,  which 
were  all  well  accoutred  and  excellently  disci- 
plined. Alexander  perceived  the  diflSculty  of 
passing  the  Hydaspes  in  the  face  of  this  formida- 
ble host  i  a  difficulty  which  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  elephants,  whose  noise,  and  smell, 
and  aspect,  were  alike  terrible  to  cavalry.  He 
therefore  collected  provisions  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  industriously  gave  out  that  he  pur* 
posed  to  delay  passing  the  river  till  a  more  fiu 
vourable  season.  This  artifice  deluded  not  the 
Indians ;  and  Poros  kept  his  post.  The  King 
next  had  recourse  to  a  different  stratagem. 
Having  posted  his  cavalry  in  separate  detach- 
ments  along  the  river,  he  commanded  them  to 
raise  in  the  night  loud  shouts  of  war,  and  to  fill 
the  bank  with  agitation  and  tumult,  as  if  they 
had  determined  at  all  hazards  to  efiect  their  pas- 
sage.    The  noise  roused  the  enemy,  and  Porus 
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CHAP,  conducted  his  elephants  wherever  the  danger 
?^^^',  threatened.  Thia  scene  was  repeated  several 
successive  nights  ;  during  which  the  Barbarians 
were  fatigued  and  harassed  by  perpetual  alarms. 
Porus  discovering,  as  he  fondly  believed,  that 
nothing  was  intended  by  this  vain  noise,  but 
merely  to  disturb  his  repose,  at  length  desisted 
from  following  the  motions  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  encampment, 
having  stationed  proper  guards  on  the  bank.  '^ 
Disposi-  The  false  security  of  Porus  enabled  Alexander 
th^aTp^ur-  ^^  effect  his  long-meditated  purpose.  At  the 
pose.  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp, 
and  at  the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydaspes, 
there  stood  a  lofty  rock,  thickly  covered  with 
trees ;  and  near  to  this  rock,  an  island,  likewise 
over-run  with  wood,  and  uninhabited.  Such 
scenery  was  favourable  for  concealment :  it  im- 
mediately suggested  to  Alexander  the  design  of 
passing  the  river  with  a  strong  detachment,  which 
he  resolved  to  command  in  person,  as  he  seldom 
did  by  others  what  he  could  himself  perform ; 
and,  amidst  the  variety  of  operations,  always 
claimed  for  his  own,  the  task  of  importance  or 
danger.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  new 
levies  from  Paropamisus,  togellier  with  the  Indian 
auxiliaries,  and  one  division  of  the  cavalry,  re- 
mained under  the  command  of  Craterus.  They 
had  orders  to  amuse  the  enemy  by  making  fires 
in  the  night,  and  by  preparing  openly,  during 
day  time,  to  cross  the  Hydaspes.     While  these 

*•  ArriaD,  1,  v.  p.  107.  et  seq. 
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operations  were  carrying  on  by  Craterus,  Alex  •  chap. 
ander  having  collected  hides  and  boats,  marched  ^^^'^• 
up  the  country  with  a  choice  body  of  light  in- 
fantry, the  Archers  and  Agrians,  the  Bactrian, 
Scythian,  and  Parthian  "  cavalry,  together  with 
a  due  proportion  of  heavy-armed  troops ;  the 
whole  a  well-assorted  brigade,  adapted  to  every 
mode  of  warfare  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  arms  or  disposition  of  the  enemy. 
Having  receded  from  the  bank  to  a  distance 
sufficiently  remote  for  eluding  the  observation 
of  Porus,  he  advanced  towards  the  rock  and 
island  ;  and  in  this  secure  post  prepared  to  era- 
baric,  after  taking  such  precautions  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  "war  and  fortune,  as  could  be  sug- 
gested only  by  the  most  profound  military  genius. 
The  orders  given  to  Craterus  were  precise : 
should  the  Indians  perceive,  and  endeavour  to 
interrupt  the  passage  to  the  rock  and  island,  he 
was  in  that  case  to  hasten  over  with  his  cavalry ; 
otherwise  not  to  stir  from  his  post,  until  he  ob- 
served Porus  advancing  against  Alexander,  or 
flying  froni  the  field.  At  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween  the  bank  where  Alexander  meant  to  pass, 
and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay,  Attains  and 
Meleager  were  posted  with  a  powerful  body  of 
mercenaries,  consisting  chiefly  of  Indian  moun- 
taineers, who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Miace- 
donians,  and  taken  into  pay  by  the  conqueror. 
To  provide  for  any  unforeseen  accident,  sentinels 


"  Arrian.  calls  them  the  Dahae;  they  were  Imroro^orcu,  **  archers 
on  horseback.*'    Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  1 09. 
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CHAP,  were  placed  along  the  bank,  at  convenient  dis- 

XXXIX.   tances,  to  observe  and  repeat  signals. 

The  pas.        Fortuiie  favouTcd  these  judicious  dispositions. 

forted.       -^  violent  tempest  concealed  from  the  enemy's 
outguards  the  tumult  of  preparation ;  the  clash 
of  armour  and  the  voice  of  command  being  over- 
powered  by  the  complicated  crash  of  rain  and 
thunder.  When  the  storm  somewhat  abated,  the 
horse  and  infantry,  in  such  proportions  as  both 
the  boats  and  hides  could  convey,  passed  over, 
unperceived,  into  the  island.    Alexander  led  the 
line,  accompanied  in  his  vessel  of  thirty  oars  by 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Lysimachus  ; 
names  destined  to  fill  the  ancient  world,  when 
their  renown  was  no  longer  repressed  by  the 
overwhelming  greatness  of  their  master's  glory. 
The  King  first  reached  the  opposite  bank,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  hastened, 
in  trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence to  Poms.     The  Macedonians  meanwhile 
formed  in  order  of  battle  j  but,  before  meeting 
their  enemies,  they  had  to  struggle  with  an  un- 
foreseen diflSculty.  The  cojast  on  which  he  landed 
was  the  shore  of  another  island^  disjoined  from 
the  continent  by  a  river  commonly  fordable,  but 
actually  so  much  swelled  by  the  rains  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  the  water  reached  the  breasts 
of  the  men,  and  the  necks  of  the  horses.  Having 
paned  this  dangerous  stream  with  his  cavalry 
and  targeteers,  Alexander  advanced  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  considering,  that  should  Poms 
offer  battle,  these  forces  would  resist  till  joined 
by  the  heavy  infantry ;  but  shoufal  the  Indians 
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be  struck  with  panic  at  his  unexpected  passage  Chap. 
of  the  Hydaspes,  the  light-armed  troops  would  ?^^^> 
thus  be  in  time  to  attack  and  pursue  them  with 
advantage. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  given  by  his  out-guards,  Porus's 
Porus  detached  his  son  to  oppose  the  landing  of  rented  and 
the  enemy  with  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  *'**"• 
hundred  and  twenty   armed   cliariots.     These 
forces,  arriving  too  late  to  defend  the  bank,  were 
speedily  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  the  eques- 
trian archers  i   their  leader  and  four  hundred 
horsemen  were  slain  ;  most  of  the  chariots  were 
taken,  the  slime  of  the  river,  which  rendered 
them  unserviceable  in  the  action,  likewise  inter- 
rupting their  flight. 

The  sad  news  of  this  discomfiture  deeply  af-  Disposi- 
flicted  Porus  j  but  his  immediate  danger  allowed  by  Poras^ 
not  time  for  reflection.    Craterus  visibly  prepared  f®'  ^^^' 
to  pass  the  river,  and  to  attack  him  in  front ;  his  enemy, 
flanks  were  threatened  with  the  shock  of  the 
Macedoninian  horse,  elated  by  recent  victory. 
In  this^  emergency  the  Indian  appears  to  have 
acted  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness.    Una- 
ble to  oppose  this  complicated  assault,  he  left 
part  of  the  elephants  under  a  small  guard,  to 
firighten  rather  than  resist^  Craterus's  cavalry ; 
whilet  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army^  he  marched 
in  perscm  to  meet  the  more  formidable  division 
(tf  his  enemies,  commanded  by  their  King.    His 
horse  amounted  to  four,  and  his  foot  to  thirty, 
thousand ;  but  the  part  of  his  strength  in  which 
he  seemed  most  to  confide,  consisted  of  three 
hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  hundred  ele- 
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CHAP,  phants.  With  these  forces,  Parus  advanced^ 
XXXJX.^  ^j^^l  Jig  found  a  plain  sufficiently  dry  and  firm 
for  his  chariots  to  wheel.  He  then  arranged  his 
elephants  at  intervals  of  an  hundred  feet :  in 
these  intervals  he  placed  his  infantry,  a  little  be- 
hind the  line.  By  this  order  of  battle,  he  ex- 
pected to  intimidate  the  enemy,  since  their  horse, 
he  thought,  would  bei  deterred  from  advancing 
at  sight  of  the  elephants ;  and  their  infantry, 
he  imagined,  would  not  venture  to  attack  the 
Indians  in  front,  while  they  must  be  themselves 
ejcposed  to  be  attacked  in  flank,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  those  terrible  animals.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  line,  the  elephants  bore  huge 
wooden  towers,  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
cavalry  formed  the  wings,  covered  in  front  with 
the  armed  chariots. 
Skilful  Alexander  by  this-  time  appeared  at  the  head 

vTM  of  the  ^^  ^^^  royal  cohort,  and  equestrian  archers.  Per- 
Macedoni-  cciviug  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepared  for 
an  army.    |jj^|.|.|g^  j^^  commanded  a  halt,  until  the  heavy-* 
armed  troops  should  join.     This  being  efiect^ 
he  allowed  them  time  to  rest  and  recover  strength, 
^    carefully  encircling  them  with  the  cavalry  ;  and 
meanwhile  examined,  with  his  usual  diligence, 
the  disposition  of  the  Indians.     Upon  observing 
their  order  of  battle,  he  immediately  determined 
not  to  attack  them  in  front,  in  order  to  avoid 
encountering  the   difiiculties  which  Porus  had 
artfully  thrown  in  his  way  ;  and  at  once  resolved 
on  an  operation,  which,  with  atich  troops  as  those 
whom  he  conunanded,  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
decisive.     By  intricate  and  skilful  manoeuvres. 
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altogetlier  unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved  char. 
impercq[>tibly  towards  their  left  wing  with  the  ?^^^\ 
flower  of  Us  cavaliy.  The  reaaainder,  con* 
ducted  by  Csenus^  stretched  towards  the  right, 
haying  orders  to  wheel  at  a  given  distance,  that 
they  might  attack  the  Indians  in  rear,  should 
they  wait  to  receive  the  shock  of  Alexander's 
squadrons.  A  thousand  equestrian  archers  di- 
rected their  rapid  course  towards  the  same  wing ; 
while  the  Macedonian  foot  remained  firm  in  its 
post,  waiting  the  event  of  thiscomplicatedassault, 
which  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  the 
most  precise  observance  of  time  and  distance. 

The  Indian  horse,  harassed  by  the  equestrian  The  banie 
archers,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  sur-  aa«p«. 
rounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  divisions^ 
of  which  one  prepared  to  resist  Alexander,  and 
the  other  faced  about  to  meet  Caenus.     But  this 
evolution  so  much  disordered  their  ranks  and 
dejected  their  courage,  that  they  were  totally 
unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,   which   surpassed   them    as    much    in 
strength  and  spirit,  as  it  excelled  them  in  disci* 
pline.     The  fugitives  took  refuge,  as  behind  a 
line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the  intervals  that  had 
been  left  between  the  elephants.     These  fierce 
animals  were  then  conducted  against  the  enemy's 
horse ;  which  movement  was  no  sooner  observed 
by  the  infantry,  than  they  seasonably  advanced, 
and  galled  the  assailants  with  darts  and  arrows. 
Wherever  the  elephants  turned,  the  Macedonians 
opened  their  ranks,  finding  it  dangerous  to  resist 
ihem  with  a  close  and  deep  phalanx.     Meitn- 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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CHAP.  whUe,  the  Indian  cavalry  rallied,  and  were. re- 
jdug>  pelled  with  greater  loss  than  before.  They  again 
sought  the  same  friendly  retreat ;  but  their  flight 
was  now  mtercepted,  and  themselves  almost  en- 
tirely  surrounded,  by  the  Macedonian  horse ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  elephants,  having  lost 
then  riders,  enraged  at  being  pent  up  witMn  a 
narrow  space,  and  furious  through  their  wounds, 
proved  more  formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  be* 
cause  the  Macedonians,  having  the  advantage  of 
an  open  ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to 
their  fory. " 
The  In*  The  battle  was  decided  before  the  division, 
ffegned.  under  Craterus,  passed  the  river.  But  the  ar- 
rival of  these  fresh  troops  rendered  the  pursuit 
peculiarly  destructive.  The  unfortunate  Potus 
lost  both  his  sons,  all  his  captains,  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  three  thousand  horse.  The  ele- 
phants, spent  with  fatigue,  were  slain  or  taken  ; 
even  the  armed  chariots  were  hacked  in  pieces, 
having  proved  formidable  in  show  only,  could 
we  believe  that  little  more  than,  three  hundred 
men  perished  on  the  side  of  Alexander.  An 
obvious  inconsistency  too  often  i^pears  in  the 
historians  of  that  conqueror. "  With  a  view  to 
enhance  his  merit,  they  describe  and  exaggerate 
the  valour  and  resistance  of  his  enemies ;  but. 


**  Arriaiiyp.  lis. 

'*  See  Arrian,  p.  115.  The  observation  applies  not,  however,  to 
tbat  historian,  but  rather  to  Ptolemy  and  Ariiiobulnt,  from  wboni  be 
i/mfi  bis  materials  I  nor  could  it  be  ezpectiad  that  thosa  generals 
should  preserve  perfect  impartiality  in  relating  the  exploits  of  a 
master  whom  they  admired. 
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in  computing  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  they  be-  chap. 
cMfie  averse  to  allow  this  valour  and  resistance  ,  ^^  •, 
to  have  produced  their  adequate  effects. 

The  Indian  King  havinflt  behaved  with  ^eat  Courage 
gallantry  in  the  engagement,  was  the  last  to  nanimity 
leave  the  field.    His  flight  being  retarded  by  his  *»^P«^*- 
wounds,  he  was  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom 
Alexander  entrusted  with  the  care  of  seizing  him 
alive.     But  Porus,  perceiving  the  approach  of  a 
man,  who  had  long  been  his  enemy,  turned  his 
dephant,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  combat. 
Alexander  then  dispatched  to  him  Mero6,  an 
Indian  of  distinction,  who,  he  understood,  had 
formerly  lived  with  Porus  in  habits  of  friendship. 
By  the  entreaties  of  Mero^,  the  high-minded  / 
prince,  spent  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  was  finally 
persuaded  to  surrender^    and  being  refreshed 
with  drink  and  repose,  was  conducted  into  the 
presence  of  the  conqueror.     Alexander  admired 
his  stature  (for  he  was  above  seven  feet  high) 
and  the  majesty  of  his  person  ;  but  he  admired 
still  more  his  courage  and  magnanimity.  Having  Rewarded 
asked  in  what  he  could  oblige  him  ?    Porus  an-  ^iLkJ^' 
swered,   "  By  acting  like  a  King.'*  —  "  That,'* 
said  Alexander  with  a  smile,   "  I  should  do  for 
my  own  sake,  but  what  can'  I  do  for  yours  ?'' 
Porus  replied,  •*  All  my  wishes  are  contained  in 
that  one  request.**  '*    None  ever  discerned  virtue 

«  The  modern  historic;^  of  Alexander  universally  misrepresent 
this  cohference.  All  of  them,  a^  far  as  I  know,  make  Porus  say^ 
'*  that  he  desires  to  be  treated  like  a  King:"  an  explanation  which 
cannot  he  ceeonciled  with  Alexander's  reply,  Tovro  fuy  croi  ^oi  llw/x 
^fiw  hiKtt'  tn  Z*  tr'avrdv  Iptxa  &,  ri  <roi  <pi\oy  a^tov  ?  •  "  I  will  act  towards 
A  A   2 
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CHAP,  better  than  Alexander,  or  was  more  studious  to 
XXXIX.  j.^^^^  ^^  Struck  with  the  firmness  of  Poms, 
he  declared  him  reinstated  on  his  throne ;  ac- 
knowledged him  for  his  ally  and  his  friend  ;  and, 
having  soon  afterwards  received  the  submission 
of  the  Glauses,  who  possessed  thirty-seven  cities 
on  his  eastern  frontier,  the  least  of  which  con- 
tained five  thousand,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
above  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  he  added. this 
populous  province  to  the  dominions  of  his  new 
confederate.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  he 
interred  the  slain,  performed  the  accustomed 
sacrifices,  and  exhibited  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
FouBda-  games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Before 
NioNiand  leaving  that  river,  he  founded  two  cities,  Nicaea 
^'*<^»-  and  Bucephalia :  the  former  was  so  called,  to 
con:imemorate  the  victory  gained  near  the  place 
where  it  stood :  the  latter,  situate  on  the  opposite 
bank,  was  named  in  honour  of  his  horse  Buce- 
phalus **,  who  died  there,  worn  out  by  age  and 
fatigue.  A  large  division  of  the  army  remained 
under  the  command  of  Craterus,  to  build  and 
fortify  these  new  cities. 


youy  O  Ponis !  ax  becomes  a  king,  on  my  own  account:  but  what 
do  you  desire  that  I  should  do  on  yours  ?'* 

**  This  generous  animal,  who  had  so  long  shared  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  his  master,  had  formerly  received  signal  marks  of  royal 
regard.  Having  disappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uxii,  Alexander 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horse  to  be  restored,  other- 
wise he  would  ravage  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  This 
command  was  immediately  obeyed.  **  So  dear,"  says  Arrian,  "  was 
Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  so  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Bar- 
barians.**   Arrian,  p.  114. 
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la  proihotioi;  the  success  of  Alexander,  the  chap. 
fame  of  his  generosity  conspired  with  the  force  of  j^^y 
his  arms.  Without  encountering  any  memorable  Alexander 
resistance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of  another  ^^cs* 
prince  named  Poms,  and  the  valuable  country  jJ^J^" 
between  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydraotes.  In 
effecting  this  conquest,  the  obstacles  of  nature 
were  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only,  enemies 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  The  river  Ace* 
sines^  fifteen  furlongs  broad,  is  deep  and  rapid ; 
many  parts  of  its  channel  are  filled  with  large  and 
sharp  rocks,  which,  oppo^ng  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  occasion  loud  and  foaming  billows, 
mixed  with  boiling  eddies  and  whirlpools,  equally 
frightful,  and  still  more  dangerous.  Of  the  Mace- 
donians, who  attempted  to  pass  in  boats,  many 
drove  against  the  rocks,  and  perished ;  but  such 
as  employed  hides,  reached  the  bpgpsite  shore  in 
safety.  The  Hydraotes  is  of  the  same  breadth 
with  the  Acesines,  but  flows  with  a  gentle  cur- 
Tent.  On  its  eastern  bank,  Alexander  learned 
that  the  Cathaei,  Malli,  and  other  independent 
Indian  tribes,  prepared  to  resist  his  progress. 
They  had  encamped  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near 
the  city  Sahgala,  two  days'  march  from  the  Hy- 
draotes ;  and,  instead  of  a  breast-work,  had  forti- 
fied themselves  with  a  triple  row  of  carriages; 
Alexander  advanced  with  his  cavalry ;  the  In- 
dians stirred  not  from  their  post,  but,  mounting 
their  carriages,  poured  forth  a  shower  of  missile 
weapons.  Alexander  perceiving  the  cavalry  unfit 
for  such  a  warfare,  immediately  dismounted,  and 
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ChH  A  P.  conducted  a  battalion  of  foot  against  the  enemy. 
xxxrx.^  rpi^^  Ij^^  ^gj.^  attacked,  where  weakest ;  some 

passages  were  opened ;  the  Macedonians  rushed 
in ;  and  the  Indians,  being  successively  driven 
from  their  triple  barrier,  fled  in  precipitation  to 
Sangala. 
5^^  The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extensive  to 
and  uken.  be  Completely  invested.  On  one  side,  the  town 
'  was  skirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  but  not 
deep.  Alexander  suspecting  that  the  Indians^ 
intimidated  by  their  former  defeat,  would  attempt 
to  escape  in  the  night,  caused  the  lake  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  his  cavalry.  This  precaution  was 
attended  with  success.  The  foremost  of  the  In* 
dians  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  advanced  guards 
of  the  Macedonian  horse ;  the  rest  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  Sangala.  Alexander  then  sunx>anded 
the  greatest  part  of  the  town  with  a  rampart  and 
a  ditch,  and  prepared  to  advance  his  engines  t0 
batter  the  wdls,  when  he  was  informed  by  some 
deserters,  that  the  enemy  still  resolved,  that  very 
night,  to  steal,  if  possible,  through  the  lake ;  if 
not,  to  force  their  way  with  their  whole  strength. 
Upon  this  intelligence  Alexander  posted  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus,  with  three  thousand  targeteers^ 
one  troop  of  archers^  and  all  the  Adrians,  upra 
the  spot  where  he  sagaciously  conjectured  that 
the  besieged  would  attempt  to  force  their  pas- 
sage. At  the  iirst  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the 
other  commanders  were  to  advance  to  the  assist- 
ince  of  Ptolemy.  Alexander  declared  his  inten* 
tion  to  share  the  common  danger.  By  tbisjudicious 
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dispofiition^the  enemy  were  successfully  repelled^  chap. 
after  leaving  five  hundred  men  on  the  place*  ?^^^^^ 
Meanwhile  Porus,  Alexander's  principal  ally  in 
those  parts,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  five  thou^ 
sand  Indians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants. Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the 
Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate  the  si^e. 
The  engines  were  got  ready  j  the  wall,  built  of 
briclc,  was  undermined ;  the  scaling  ladders  were 
fixed}  several  breaches  were  made  j  and  the  town 
was  taken  by  assault  Seventeen  thousand  In- 
dians are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  sack  of 
Sangala }  above  seventy  .thousand  were  taken 
prisoners ;  Sangala  was  razed :  its  confederates 
submitted  or  fled.  Above  an  hundred  Mace- 
donians fell  in  the  siege  or  assault  i  twelve  hun- 
dred were  wounded* 

The  persevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  thus  Eastern 
rendered  him  master  of  the  valuable  country,  ©f  ajST 
now  called  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five  great  ^^^L^ 
streams  whose  confluence  forms  the  Indus. "  The 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  most  eastern  of  these 
rivers,  which  he  actually  intended  to  cross,  allui^ed 


■•  The  Oentooft  ^t^gMn  Alexander  by  the  epithets  of  Mha^^ 
hih,  Diikkoyt,  and  Koonneab,  ^  the  great  robber  and  assassin;** 
but  most  of  the  Oriental  tradttionB  are  highly  honourable  to  that 
prince,  and  extol  his  humanity  not  less  thmi  his  prowess.  The 
high  idea  entertained  of  him  by  the  Indians,  appears  firom  theil' 
ascribing  to  his  taste  and  magnificence  the  roost  retnarliable  monu- 
ttients  scattered  orer  their  immense  country.  See  I'Bxamen  Cntiqpt, 
p.  145.  &  seq.  M.  Anquetil's  Zend  Avesta,  t.  L  p.  592.  and  Mr. 
Howell's  Rel^oB  of  the  Gentoos,  P.  iL  p.  5. 
A  A  4 
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CHAP,  by  the  flattering  description  of  the  ac^oining 
*  territory,  were  adorned  by  twelve  Macedonian 
altars,  equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in  bulk, 
the  greatest  towers  in  that  country.  These  monu- 
ments, erected  midway  between  Dehli  and  La- 
bor *•,  marked  the  extremity  of  Alexander's 


^  Probably  near  the  place  where  the  great  western  road  panes 
between  those  cities.  See  D'Anville  Geogr.  Andenne,  and  Gib* 
bon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  c.  9.  Major  Rennell,  however,  in  his  admirable 
Memoir  on  the  new  Map  of  Hindostan,  assigns  reasons  for  believing 
that  Alexander  was  not  to  high  up  the  river.  **  After  crossing/* 
•ays  he,  **  the  Aoe^nes,  or  Jenaub,  and  the  Uydraotes  or  Ravee, 
which  latter  he  may  be  supposed  to  cross  at  the  place  where  Labor 
now  stands,  he  appears  to  be  Arawn  out  of  the  direct  rout  towards 
the  Ganges,  to  attack  the  city  of  Sangala,  most  probably  lying  be> 
tween  Labor  and  Moultan.  From  Sangala  he  proceeded  to  the 
Hyphasis,  or  Setlege,  most  probably  between  Adjodin  and  Debal- 
pour,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  deserts  lying  between  him  and  the 
Ganges ;  for  the  country  between  the  ^^th  and  the  Ganges  is  fertile^ 
anfl  well  inhabited,  but  that  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Setlege 
and  the  Ganges  has  really  a  desert  in  it,  as  Timur  experienced  in  his 
march  from  Adjo<fti  to  Balnir.  The  distance  between  Alexander's 
position  on  the  Hyphasu  and  the  Jumma,  as  given  by  Fliny,  accoitis 
with  this  opinion.  He  gives  it  as  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  Roman 
miles,  which,  by  a  proper  proportional  scale,  formed  fh>m  his  dis- 
tances in  known  placet,  reaches  from  the  banks  ot  the  Jiimraa  to  a 
point  a  little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Beath  and  Setlege.  But  had 
Alexander  been  as  high  up  the  river  as  the  place  where  the  great 
western  road  crosses  from  Labor  to  Delhi,  he  would  have  been  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  such  miles  from  the  Jumma.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  accouqt  of  what  happened  immediately  after;  I 
mean  his  recrossing  the  Hydraotes,  and  then  encamping  on  the  bank 
of  the  Acesines,  in  a  low  situation,  and  where  the  whole  country 
was  flooded  on  the  coming  oa  of  the  periodical  rains;  which  cir-. 
cumstance  obliged  him  to  move  his  camp  higher  up  the  river,  into  a 
more  elevated  country.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  description 
of  the  country.  The  lower  parts  of  the  courses  of  the  Jenaub 
and  Ravee  are  really  through  a  low  countr}' ;  and  these  are  also  the 
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pire ;  an  empire  thus  limited,  not  by  the  difficulties  chap. 
of  the  country,  or  the  opposition  of  enemies,  but  r^^    *, 
by  the  immoveable  and  unanimous  resolution  of 
Im  European  troops. 

Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alexander  submitted  Alexander 
to  his  friends,  at  whose  desire  he  set  bounds  to  the  Hydas" 
his  trophies  in  the  East.   Rit  his  restless  curiosity  p®*»  **^* 

*  •'     conipa* 

prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for  the  army  and  njed  by 
himself.     Having  returned  to  the  cities  Nicaea  o\J^^' 
and  iBucephalia,  he  divided  his  forces^  for  the  ^"^  ^• 
sake  of  exploring  more  carefully  the  unknown 
regions  of  India.     Two  divisions,  respectively 
commanded  by  Craterus  and  Hephaestion  (for 
Csenus  was  now  dead),  had  orders  to  march  south- 
ward along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Hydaspes. 
Philip,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provipces  adjacent  to  Bactria,  was 
recalled  with  the  troops  under  his  command  j  and 
the  whole  Macedonian  conquests  in  India,  in- 
cluding seven  nations  and  above  two  thousand 
cities,  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Porus. 


parts  nearest  to  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  between  which  places,  I 
suppose,  Alexander's  altars  were  erected."  The  desert  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  between  Alexander  and  the  Ganges,  is  to  be 
found  in  IModorus,  l.xvii.  p.  612.,  and  In  the  romantic  description 
of  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c  2.  The  existence  of  such  a  desert,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Alexander's  conquests,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  Arrian, 
1.  V.  p.  119.  who  says, "  that  the  country  beyond  the  Hyphasis  wan 
rich  and  fertile,  the  inhabitants  industrious  and  brave ;  governed  by 
a  moderate  aristocracy ;  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty ;  possessing 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  and  those  of  superior  strength  and 
suture." 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  the  lonians,  Cyprians,  Phoenicimm, 
xxxa.  ^^j  other  maritime  nations,  who  followed  the 
standaid  of  Alexander,  industriously  built,  or  col- 
lected, above  two  thousand  vessels  *^  for  sailing 
down  the  Hydaspes  till  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  and  thence  along  that  majestic  stream  to 
the  Indian  ocean.    On  board  this  fleet  the  King 

■7  ''  It  may  appear  extraordinary,"  says  Mr.  Rennell,  **  that 
Alexander  should,  in  the  course  of  a  few  uionths,  prepare  so  vast  a 
fleet  for  hit  voyage  down  the  Indus ;  especially  as  it  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  his  army.  But  the  Punjab  country,  like  that  of  Benfil,  is 
full  of  navigable  rivers,  which,  communicating  with  the  Indus,  form 
an  unintemipted  navigation  from  Cashmere  to  Tatta,  and  no  doubt 
abounded  with  boats  and  vessels  ready  constructed  to  the  conqueror's 
bands.  I  think  it  probable,  too,  that  the  vessels  in  which  Neardms 
performed  his  coasting  voyage  to  the  gulf  of  Persia,  were  found  in 
the  Indus.  Vessels  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons'  burden  are 
somedmes  used  in  the  Ganges;  and  those  of  one  hundred  not  un- 
frequently."  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  judicious  con- 
jecture of  Mr.  Rennell  is  justified  by  the  words  of  Arrian.  In 
speaking  of  the  number  of  vessels,  he  says,  icu  lira,  oAXa  mrrafun^  ly 
TM'  iroXoi  irXcoyrofr  luna  rovs  rorafwvfy  ri  §it  r<p  rort  woifiikynuf,  p.  124^ 
The  vesseb  employed  by  Alexander  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been 
partly  collected  on  the  Indian  rivers,  and  partly  constructed  for  the 
occasion.  They  were,  I.Long  ships  for  the  purpose  of  war; 
2.  Round  ships,  for  carrying  provisions,  baggage,  &c ;  and,  9.  hnraywya 
irAoia,  vessels  for  transporting  horses.  Mr.  Rennell's  conjecture  can 
only  relate  to  the  ships  of  burden.  That  the  two  other  kinds  were 
built  by  the  lonians  and  islanders,  appears  from  Arrian,  p.  194.  and 
181.  The  account  of  Alexander's  embarkation,  given  in  Arrian's 
expedition  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  in  his  Indian  history,  is  incon- 
^stent  with  the  relation  of  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  3.  with  that  of  Diodonis, 
1.  xvn.  p.  565.  and  that  of  Justin,  1.  xii.  c.  9.  The  narrative  of 
Arrian  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Strabo,  l.xv.  p.  1023.  That  ac- 
curate geographer  informs  us,  that  the  fleet  was  constructed  near  the 
cities  which  Alexander  had  built  on  each  side  the  Hydaspes ;  and 
that  the  timber,  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  cedar,  was  brought  from  a 
wood  near  to  Mount  Bmodus 
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embark^  in  person  with  the  third  diviaion  df  his  chap. 
force»^  His  navigation  employed  several  months,  ^^^^\^ 
being  frequently  retarded  by  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  particularly  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Malli. 
These  Barbarians  were  driven  from,  the  open 
country ;  their  cities  were  successively  besieged 
and  taken ;  but,  at  the  storm  of  their  capital,  a 
scene  was  transacted  which  betrayed  temerity  in 
Alexander,  and  which  would  have  indicated  mad- 
ness in  any  other  general. 

When  their  streets  were  filled  with  the  enemy,  Extraor- 
the  Malli  took  refuge  in  their  citadel.     This  veDture*in 
fortress  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  which,  l^'^"* 

1  lilt../.  •       theMalli- 

being  thrown  around  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  an  fortress, 
was  extremely  lofty  without,  but  towards  the 
inner  circumference  of  an  inconsiderable  height. 
Alexander,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Indians,  commanded  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  ap- 
plied  with  all  possible  expedition.  But  this  ser- 
vice being  performed  more  tardily  than  usual, 
the  King,  in  his  anger,  snatched  a  ladder  from 
one  who  carried  it,  and  having  fastened  it  to  the 
wall,  mounted  with  rapidity  in  defiance  of  the 
enemy's  weapons.  The  Macedonians,  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  their  general,  followed  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  ladder  broke  as  Alexander 
reached  the  summit ;  the  same  accident  happened 
to  other  ladders  which  were  hastily  applied,  and 
injudiciously  crowded.  For  some  moments,  the 
King  thus  remained  alone  on  the  wall,  conspicu- 
ous by  the  brightness  of  his  arms,  and  the  ea:trava^ 
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CHAP,  sance  *®  of  his  valour,  exposed  to  thick  voUies  of 

XXXIX  '        r 

'   hostile  darts  from  the  adjacent  towers.   His  reso- 
lution, more  than  daring,  was  in  his  circumstances 
wise.     At  one  bound  he  sprang  into  the  place^ 
and  posting  himself  at  the  wall,  slew  the  chief  of 
the  Malli>  and  three  others,  who  ventured  to  as- 
sault him.     Meanwhile  Abreas,  Leonnatus,  and 
Peucestes,  the  Macedonians  who  next  reached 
the  summit,  imitated  the  example  of  Alexander. 
Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell ;    his  companions, 
regardless  of  their  own  safety,  defended  the  King, 
whose  breast  had  been  pierced  with  an  arrow.  They 
were  soon  covered  with  wounds,  and  Alexander 
seemed  ready  to  expire.   By  this  time,  the  Mace- 
donians had  burst  through  the  gates  of  the  place* 
Their  first  concern  was  to  carry  oflf  the  King ; 
the  second  to  revenge  his  death,  for  they  beUeved 
the  wound  to  be  mortal,  as  breath  issued  forth 
with  his  blood.     Some  report,  that  the  weapon 
was  extracted  by  Critodemus  of  COs  j  others,  that 
no  surgeon  being  near,  Perdiccas,  of  the  life- 
guards, opened  the  wound  with  his  sword,  by  his 
master's  command.    The  great  efiusion  of  blood 
threatened  his  immediate  dissolution ;  but  a  sea- 
sonable fainting  fit,  suspending  the  circulation, 
stopped  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  saved  the  life 
of  Alexander.     The  affectionate  admiration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared  in 

**  Tf>  orroKtf  riis  roJiftnis ;  Uterally, "  the  absurdity  of  his  valour/* 
could  our  idiom  admit  such  an  expression ;  eerowos  properly  signifies 
**  what  has  no  place  in  nature."  It  is  commonly  translated  absurd^ 
but  may  here  mean  supernatural. 
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their  gloomy  sadness  during  his  danger,  and  their  chap, 
immoderate  joy  at  his  recovery.  *•  y     ^  .'^ 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the  ^*^^ 
ocean,  and  provided  necessaries  for  a  long  march,  theOedro- 
Alexander  determined  to  proceed  towards  Perse-  ^^^  ^®' 
polls,  through  the  barren  solitudes  of  Gedrosia.  oi;fmp. 
This  arduous  design  was  not  inspired  by  an  idle  a"c.%sis. 
ambition  to  surpass  the  exploits  of  Cyrus  and 
Semiramis,  whose  armies  were  said  to  have  pe- 
rished in  those  deserts,  but  prompted  by  the 
necessity  of  supplying  with  water,  the  first  Eu- 
ropean fleet  which  navigated  the  Indian  sea, 
explored  the  Persian  gulph,  and  examined  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.     This  Voyage  <rf 
important  voyage  was  performed,  and  afterwards     ^^  "*' 
related,  by  Nearchus^,  whose  enterprising  genius 
was  worthy  of  the  master  whom  he  served.     In 
discovering  the   sea  and  the  land,   the  fleet 
and  .army  of  Alexander  mutually  assisted  each 
other.     By  the  example  of  the  King,  both  were      ♦ 

■9  The  extraordinary  adventure  related  in  the  tqxt,  is  said  by  Cur- 
tius,  1.  ix.  c.  4.  to  have  happened  in  storming  a  city  of  the  Oxy- 
dracse.  Lucian  (Dial,  mort.)  &  Pausan.  (Attic.)  agree  with  Curtius. 
But  these  are  feeble  authorities  compared  with  Arrian,  Lvi  p.  1S7. 
&  seq.  &  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  10S6. 

^  Nearchus  was  a  native  of  Crete,  but  had  long  resided  in  Am- 
phipolis.  The  journal  of  his  cel^rated  voyage  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  is  preserved  in  Arrian's  Indian 
history,  from  c.  xx.  to  c.  xli.  inclusively.  Five  months  were  em* 
ployed  in  this  voyage,  during  three  of  which  the  fleet  kept  the  sea. 
Nearchvs  sailed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  arrived  in  April  in 
the  Euphrates,  Arrian,  Hist.  ladic.  c.  SO*  &  seq.  Plin.  Nat.  HkL 
1.  vi.  c.  SJ.  The  relation  of  this  illustrious  adn^ral  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Dodwell,  Hardouin,  and  Huet;  but  its  authenttcity  is 
asserted  by  the  best  critics,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  best  modem 
geographers. 
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c  H  A  P.  taught  to  despise  toil  and  danger.   On  foot,  and 
V  j-^     i  encumbered  with  his  armour,  he  traversed  the 
tempestuous  sands  of  the  Persian  coast,  sharing 
the  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest 
soldier^* ;    nor  was  it  till  after  a  march  of  two 
months,  distinguished  by  unexampled  hardships 
that  the  army  emerged  into  the  cultivated  pro- 
vince of  Carmania. 
A!^*^J^      In  this  country  Alexander  was  met  by  a  divi- 
Cannanb    siou  of  his  forccs,  which  he  had  sent  under  the 
dfvhrionsof  con^n^^nd  of  Cratcrus  through  the  territories  of 
his  arm),    the  Arfi  and  Drangse.     Stasanor  and   Phrata- 
phemes,  governors  of  those  warlike  nations,  and 
of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  brought  a  seasonable  supply  of  camels 
«fid  other  beasts  of  burthen,  to  relieve  the  exi- 
gencies  of  an  army  enfeebled  by  disease  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue.  The  waste  of  men,  occasioned 
by  this  unhappy  expedition ",  was  repaired  by 

**  Parties  were  continually  employed,  on  all  sides,  in  searching  for 
water.  Go  one  occasion,  they  were  more  unibniMate  than  usual ; 
the  beat  of  the  sun  was  excessive,  and  reflected  hy  the  scorching 
sand ;  Alexander  marched  on  foot,  parched  with  thirst,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  and  oppressed  by  care.  AmidBt  these  distressiul  circum- 
stances, some  soldiers  discovering  a  ^mall  quantity  of  turbid  water 
brought' it  in  great  haste  to  the  King.  He  received  the  present  with 
thanks,  then  poured  it  on  the  ground ;  and  the  water,  thus  spilt,  re- 
freshed not  only  Alexander,  but  the  whole  army.    Arrian,  p.  14 1 . 

^  I^utarch  says,  that  the  march  through  Oedrosia  cost  Alexander  . 
near  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  palpable  exaggeration,  since  he 
supposes  the  whole  army,  at  their  depaHure  from  India,  to  hare 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  an/d  fifteen 
thousand  horse;  of  which  one  division  embarked  with  Nearchus,  and 
another  marched,  under  the  command  of  Cratenis,  through  the  ter- 
i-itories  of  the  Arii  and  Drangae ;  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  number  entered  the  Gedrosian  deserts. 
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^  arrival  of  numerous  battalions  from  Media,  chap. 
ch  rendered  the  standard  of  Alexander  suf-  ,^^^^, 
titly  respectable.     Cleander  and  Sitalus,  the  He  pu- 

,  manders  of  those  forces,  were  accused  by  the  mfscon-^  ^ 
in^es  of  despoiling  their  temples,  ransacking  ^^"^l^*''* 
their  tombs,  and  committing  other  detestable 
deeds  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  Their  own  soldiers 
confirmed  the  accusation ;  and  their  crimes  were 
punished  with  death.  This  prompt  justice  gave 
immediate  satisfaction,  and  served  as  a  salutary 
example  in  future;  for,  of  all  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment,  practised  by  this  illustrious  conqueror,  none 
had  a  stronger  tendency  to  confirm  his  authority, 
and  consolidate  his  empire,  than  his  vigilance  to 
restrain  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  to 
defend  his  subjects  from  oppression.  ** 

Among  the  fiibles  which  gave  the  air  of  roman  ce  impro- 
to  the  memorable  exploits  of  Alexander,  we  may  count^ 
reckon  the  triumphant  procession  through  Car-  ^J®  "^'*^^ 
mania.  In  imitation  of  Bacchus,  Alexander  is  said  Carmanm. 
to  have  traversed  this  province,  amidst  dancing 
and  music?,  crowned  with  flowers,   intoxicated 
with  wine,  and  indulging,  with  his  followers,  the 
utmost  extravagance  of  disorder  and  folly.  ^  The 
revel  continued  seven  days,  during  which  a  small 
body  of  sober  men  might  have  overwhelmed  this 

,  '3  Koi  rovro,  €nt§p  tl  a^Ko^  Kmt^yw  w»  Kotrft^  ra  90tn^  ra  c(  AXi|ay8p«v, 
ZfvaMtraf  n  hcuna  wpoiTXiffntaarra,  roaavra  fJMP  v\ri$9i  oma,  roactf  9c 
aAAsyX«»r  a^nfKora'  vri  mm.  tfypr  ino  rp  AAc^oi^pov  BwnXMUf,  aiucMur^tu  rovs 
ofxoiJMHtvs  ino  rmv  9fixfl^^^»  Airiaiiy  1.  yi.  p.  143.  **  This,  especiailjr^ 
kept  in  awe  the  nations  that  were  either  subdued  by  Alexakider,  or 
that  voluntarily  submitted  to  him  (numerous  and  remote  as  they 
were))  that  under  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  governors  durst  not 
injure  the  governed." 

•*  Plut.  in  Alexand.    Diodor.  p.  575. 
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CHAP,  army  of  bacchanals,  and  avenged  the  cause  of 
?^^^,  Dtiing  and  of  Asia.  ^  Were  not  this  improbap 
Ue  fiction  discountenanced  by  the  silence  of  con- 
teaiporary  writers  ^,  it  would  be  refuted  by  its 
own  absurdity.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  trans- 
ports of  mad  joy,  Alexander,  whose  heart  was 
extremely  susceptible  of  ccmipassion,  must  have 
been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  recent  loss  of  so  many 
brave  men ;  and  the  necessity  of  his  affiurs,  ta 
which  he  was  ever  duly  attentive,  admitted  not 
of  unseasonable  delay. 
Punuh.  Encouraged  by  the  long  absence  of  their  mas- 

Sc'goFer.  *'^^>  ^^^  ^^^  perils  to  which  his  too  adventureus 
nora  of      character  continually  exposed  his  life,  Harpalus, 

Babylon,      ^     .  j     ai_    I'i  i.  f^    i 

Persepoiis,  Orsiues,  and  Abulites,  who  were  respectively 
and  Susa.  governors  of  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Susa,  began 
to  despise  his  orders,  and  to  act  as  independent 
princes,  rather  than  accountable  ministers.  In 
such  emergencies,  Alexander  knew  by  experience 
the  advantage  of  celerity.  He  therefore  divided 
liis  army.  The  greater  part  of  the  heavy^armed 
troops  were  entrusted  to  Hephsestion,  with  orders 
to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast,  and  to  attend  the 
motions  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearcbus. 
With  the  remainder,  the  King  hastened  to  Pasar-^ 
gadas.  Orsines  was  convicted  of  many  enormous 
crimes,  which  were  punished  with  as  enormous 
severity.  ^    Baryaxes,  a  Mede,  who  had  assumed 

•*  Curtius,  L  ix.  c.  10. 

^  Arrian  informs  us,  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  make 
the  least  mention  of  this  extraordinary  transaction,  which  he  treats 
with  proper  contempt.     Vid.  Arrian,  p.  143. 

*7  Arrian,  who  excuses  Alexander's  adopting  the  Persian  manners, 
repeatedly  blames  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian  punishments. 
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the  royal  tiara,  suflfered  death  ;  his  numerous  ad-  c  H  A  p. 
herents  sliared  his  fate.  The  return  of  Alexander  >^^f?^ 
from  the  east  proved  fatal  to  Abulites,  and  his 
son  Oxathres,  who,  during  th^  absence  of  th^ir 
master,  had  cruelly  oppressed  the  wealthy  pro- 
vince of  SusisRia,  and  particularly  the  inhabitac^ 
of  the  capital.  Harpalus,  whose  conduct  at  Baby- 
lon had  proved  equally  flagitious,  esc^ed  with 
his  treasures  to  Athens ;  the  avarice  of  the  Athe- 
nians engaged  them  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugi- 
tive; but  their  fears  forbade  them  to  hiu'bour  tlie 
enemy  of  Alexander.  By  a  deeree  of  the  people, 
he  was  expelled  from  Attica,  ^d  this  traitor  to  the 
most  generous  of  princes  seems  himself  to  have 
been  soon  afterwards  treacherously  slain.  ^  The  Peuc«te« 
brave  Peucestes,who  had  saved  Alexander's  life  at  ^^ 
the  assault  of  the  Mallian  fortress,  was  promoted  to 
the  government  of  Persia.  In  this  important 
command  he  shewed  that  the  virtues  of  sound 
policy  are  not  incompatible  with  the  most  adven* 
turous  valour.     By  conforming  to  the  customs. 


^  Comp.  Curtius,  1.  x.  c  2.  PIuL  in  Demosthen.  Diodor. 
1.  xviiL  p.  19.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  576.  But  all  these  writers  omit 
the  first  crime  of  Harpalas,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  the  pardon  of 
which  does  great  honour  to  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Harpakis, 
even  in  the  life-time  of  Philip,  had  gained  the  friendship  of  his  illus- 
trious son,  who,  soon  after  mounting  the  throne,  employed  him  as 
bis  treasurer.  But  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  this  unworthy  minister 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  fled  to  Megara.  Alexander  unwilling  hastily 
to  condemn^an  old  friend,  who  had  for  his  sake  incurred  the  resent- 
mibnt  of  Philip,  ascrftied  the  miscoDduct  of  Harpalus  to  the  liad 
counsels  of  Taurisous,  a  daring  villain,  who  had  accompanied  his 
flight.  After  the  death  of  Tauriscus,  he  prevailed  on  Harpalus  again 
to  return  to  his  service,  and  again  entrunted  him  with  the  custody  of 
his  treasures.  Arrian,  I.  iii.  c.  vi.  * 
r    VOL.  IV.  '  BE- 
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Ctf  AP.  adopting  the  manners,  and  using  the  language 
XXXiX.  ^£  ^j^^  vanquished,^  he  acquired  the  affectionate 
respect  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care.    His 
pliant  condescension,  directed  by  sound  policy, 
was  highly  approved  by  the  disceruAient  of  Alex- 
ander;   but  his  affectation  of  forfeign  manners 
greatly  offended  the  pride  of  his  Macedonian 
countrymen, 
i^pww^      In  the  central  provincesf  of  his  empire,  which 
the  inter-  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  seat  of  Asiatic 
his  L>n!^  pomp  and  luxury,  Alexander  spent  the  last,  and 
gj^ts.      not  the  least  glorious,  year  of  his  reign.     In  the 
cxiii.  4.      nervous  language  oflintiquity,  the  world  was  silent 
•  ^**"  in  his  presence ;  and  his  only  remaining  care  was 
to  improve  and  consolidate  his  conquests.     For 
these  important  purposes,  he  carefully  examined 
the  course  of  the  Eulasus,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates ;  and  the  indefatigable  industiy  of  his 
troops  was  judiciously  employed  in  removing  the 
weirs,  or  dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of 
the  Persian  Kings,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  mu- 
tinous Babylonians,  had  obstructed  the  navigation 
of  those  great  rivers.    But  Alexander,  having  no 
reason  to  dread  fleets  of  war,  wished  to  invite 
those  of  commerce.  The  harbours  were  repaired; 
arsenals  were  constructed ;   a  bason  was  formed 
at  Babylon  suflBcient  to  contain  a  thousand  gal- 
lies.    By  these  and  similar  improvements,  he  ex- 
pected to  facilitate  internal  intercourse  among 
his  central  provinces,  while,  by  opening  new  chan-^ 
nels  of  communication,  he 'hoped  to  unite  the 
wealthy  countries  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  with 
the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth.    His  ships 
were  sent  to  explore  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
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guilphs.    Archias  brought  him  such  accounts  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  former,  that  he  determined  to  plant  its  shores  ,5^^!^ 
with  Grecian  colonies.   Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded  Sends  tw- 
farthest  in  examining  the  AraWan  coast  j  but  he  ^or^dw ' 
found  it  impossible  to  double  the  southern  ex-  ^^^5^ 
tremity  of  that  immense  peninsula,  and  still  more  bian 
to  remount  (as  he  had  been  commanded  by  Alex-  ^^^*' 
ander)  to  the  city  Hieropolis  in  Egypt.    This 
daring  enterprise  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the 
King  in  person.    It  is  certain,  that  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  took  measures  for  examining  this 
great  southern  gulph,  as  well  as  for  discovering 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  though 
described  as  a  vast  lake  by  Herodotus,  was  by 
many  believed  to  communicate  with  the  Northern 
Ocean.  ®  , 

But  objects,  less  remote,  demanded  his  more  Restrains 
immediate  attention.     In  the  winter  season,  the  dations'of 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the  ex-  *^^^ 
traordinary  fertility  of  Assyria**,  are  confined 
within  their  lofty  channel.  But  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  especially  towards  the  summer  solstice, 
they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  instead  of  water- 
ing, would  totally  deluge  the  adjacent  territory, 
unless  the  superfluous  moisture  were  discharged 
into  the  great  canal  of  Pallacc^as.   This  artificial 
river,  formed,  it  is  said,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  com- 
x^ences  an  hundred  miles  below  Babylon.     It  is 
not  fed  by  springs,  nor  replenished  from  mountain 

**  Arrian,  l.viL  p.  158.  « 

)•  -  This  country/'  according  to  Strabo,  **  is  more  fertile  than 

any,  other;   producing,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  toUi,**    Strabo, 

f.  1077. 
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Builds  a 
city  near 
the  canal 
ofPaUa^ 
copas. 


snows,  but  branohing  from  the  great  trunk  of  tlie 
Euphrates,  moderates  its  too  impetuous  stream, 
by  diverting  it  into  the  sea,  through  lakes  aiid 
marshes,  by  various,  and  for  the  most  part  invisible 
outlets.     But  this  useful  contrivance  finally  de- 
feated its  own  purpose.  The  Pallacopas  gradually 
sunk  into  its  soft  and  oozy  bed,  and  the  Euphrates, 
which  even  originally  was  much  higher  than  this 
canal,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel, 
even  after  the  season  when  its  waters  cease  to  rise 
by  the  melting  of  the  Armenian  snows.     The 
diminution  of  the  river  rendered  it  insufficient 
to  water  the  fields  of  Assyria ;  an  inconvenience 
severely  felt  in  a  country  seldom  refreshed  by 
fain.     The  governors  of  Babylon  attempted  un- 
successfully to  remedy  the  evil,  whose  magnitude 
justly  excited  the  attention  of  Alexander.   From 
war,  the  mother  of  arts,  he  had  learned  to  im- 
prove the  benefits  of  peace.    While  preparations 
were  making  for  more  distant  expeditions,  he 
sailed  down  the  Euphrates ;  carefully  examined 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  having  discovered,  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  inoscu- 
lation of  the  Euphrates  and  Ballacopas,  a  bard 
and  rocky  bottom,  he  commanded  a  canal  to  be 
cut  there,  which  served  to  moderate  the  inunda- 
tions at  one  season,  without  too  much  draining 
the  waters  at  another.     Having  performed  this 
essential  service  to  Assyria,  he  followed  the  course 
of  the  Pallacopas,  and  surveyed  the  lakes  and 
marshes,  which  guard  the  Arabian  frontiers.     In 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  new  canal,  he  observed 
a  convenient  situation  for  a  city,  which,  being 
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built  and  fortified,  was  peopled  with  those  super-  c  H  A  f.  » 
annuated  Greeks,  who  seemed  no  longer  capable  . 
of  military  service,  and  with  such  others  of  their 
countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  settle  in  this 
fertile,  though  remote,  country.  •* 

Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happiness,  Alex*  incorpo- 
ander  thus  traversed  the  populous  provinces  of  Barbarian 
the  East,  and  successively  visited  the  imperial  J^^q^^ 
cities  of  Persepolis,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon.  ^?^^^ 
These  places,  and  others  of  inferior  note,  were 
adorned  with  signal  marks  of  his  taste,  and  re- 
spectively distinguished  by  transactions  which 
discover  the  boldest,  yet  most  enlightened,  views 
of  policy.     The  important  design  of  uniting,  by 
laws  and  manners,  the  subjects  of  his  extensive 
monarchy,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.     For 
this  purpose,  he  took  care  to  incorporate  in  his 
Barbarian  armies  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians. 
In  each  company,  or  rather  in  each  division  of 
sixteen,   he  joined  four  Europeans  to  twelve 
Asiajdcs.     In  the  Macedonian   squadrons  and 
battalions,  he  intermixed,  on  the  other  hand; 
such  of  the  Barbarians  as  were  most  distinguished 
by  their  strength,  their  activity,  and  their  merit. 
Soon  .^fter  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  had  given 
orders^  to  raise  new  levies  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces.    The  Barbarian  youth  delighted  in  the 
Grecian  exercise  and  discipline,  and  rejoiced  at 
being  associated  to  the  glory  of  their  victors.^ 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined 
by  a  powerful  body  of  those  recruits,  whose  im- 
provements in  arts  and  arms  fully  answered  his 
expectations,  and  justly  rewarded  his  foresight*. . 

^  Arrian*  ubi  tupra. 
B  B  3 
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CHA  P.  The  arrival  of  such  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled! 
AAAix,  j^-jjj  ^Q  discharge  at  Opis»  a  city  on  the  Tigris^ 
such  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of 
the  service,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by 
sickness.     After  an  interesting  scene,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe,  he  dismissed 
those  respectable  veterans,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honours.    They  were  conducted  by  Craterus, 
whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  Antipater  in  the 
administration  of  his  European  dominions  ;  and 
Antipater,  who  had  long  administered  that  im- 
portant  trust  with  equal  prudence  and  fidelity, 
was  commanded  to  join  his  master  with  new  levies 
from  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Macedon.  *^ 
P^vi  ^e         At  Susa,  Alexander  learned  that  his  soldiers, 
1,?  ^1.      indulging  the  extravagance  too  natural  to  their 
dien.      .  profession,  had  contracted  immense  debts,  which 
they  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  issued  orders  that 
each  man  should  give  an  exact  account  of  what 
he  owed,  with  the  names  of  his  creditors,  de- 
claring, that  he  was  determined  to  satisfy  them 
at  his  own  expence.     The  troops  suspected  an 
intention  merely  to  discover  their  characters,  and 
to  learn  their  ceconomy  or  profusion.     At  first, 
therefore,  many  denied,  and  all  diminished,  their 
debts.    But  Alexander  issued  a  second  declar- 
ation, *^  That  it  became  not  a  prince  to  deceive 
his  people,  nor  a  people  to  suppose  their  prince 
capable  of  deceit.''     Faithful  lists  were  imme- 
diately presented,    and  the  whole   debts  dis- 
charged, to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  four  millicmt 
sterling. 

*>  Arrian,  obt  nipra. 
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'    This  event  was  accompanied  by  a  transaction  c  H  a  p^ 
of  a  different  kind,  which  discovers,  however,  v  _  _,  > 
the  same  spirit,   and  which  equally  endeared  iptennar- 
Alexander  to  his  Asiatic  subjects.     In  the  ro^al  Oi^uro- 
palace  of  Susa,  he  publicly  espoused  Statira*,  5SiS«I^ 
the  daughter  of  Darius ;  and  bestowed  her  sister 
Drypetis  on  his  friend  Hephaestion,  saying,  that 
he  wished  their  children  to  be  kinsmen.   By  the 
advice  of  their  master,  Perdiccas,  Seleucus,  Pto- 
lemy, and  other  generals,  intermarried  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians. 
The  soldiers  were  encouraged  by  presents,  and 
by  the  hope  of  royal  favour,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  leaders  ;  and  it  appeared  from  the 
catalogue  of  their  names  presented  to  the  King, 
that  above  ten  thousand  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
married  Asiatic  women.  ** 

In  all  the  cities  which  he  visited,  he  was  careful  Alexander 
to  celebrate  the  musical  and  gymnastic  games ;  to^^t 
those  distinguishing  fruits  of  Grecian  culture,  ^JJ^rtidn. 
which  being  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses,  as  well  ments  at 
as  to  please  the  fancy^  were  "beheld  with  delight  oiymp!**' 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  Barbarians.     Con-  «"^'  *• 

33  Cartius,  Justin,  and  Plutarch. 

^  Plutarch,  seizing  the  true  spirit  of  these  regulations,  ex- 
claims, A  6ap€apt  B<p|i},  tcoL  ayojrn,  koI  fumi^  troAXa  vfpt  njr  *E^^19lr- 
worruuf  voyfiBtu  y€<pvpay,  o^»s  €/A^poiftu  jSflWiAcfs  Aeruv  Evpofwp  awcar* 
Town,  ov  (uXois,  ov8f  0X<8uuf,  ou8c  to^vxptt  icol  futviVKoB^ffi  iwtwtSf  oAX* 
cpotri  Poiufi^f  jcol  yeifiots  fftt^poffi^  icaL  Koamvuui  trcuSonr  r^  yirn  ffwmrrov* 
rts.  **  O  !  barbarous  and  foolish  Xerxes,  thou  who  labouredst  in 
vain  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  it  is  thus  that  wise  kings 
join  Ana  to  Europe,  not  by  boards,  ships,  lifeless  and  insensible4K>nds, 
but  by  lawful  love,  chaste  nuptials,  and  the  indissoluble  tie  of  com- 
mon progeny.**  Plut  Qrat  j.  de  Fortun.^Alexand.  See  likewise 
above,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  420. 
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CHAP.  To  moderate  and  divert  his  sorrow^Alexandu*, 
xxjax.^  .^Ijq  in  ^g  practice  of  war  found  at  once  business 
Alexander  and  amusement,  undertook  an  expedition  in  per- 
ai3r^»-  ^^»  which  perhaps  would  otherwise  have  been 
tiiet  the  committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
Cossaeans,  a  rude  and  untractable  nation,  inlm- 
bited  the  southern  frontier  of  Media.  Secure 
amidst  their  rocks  and  fastnesses,  they  had  ever 
defied  the  arms  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  degene- 
rate successors  of  C3nrus  had  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  purchase  tiieir  friendship  than  to  repel 
their  hostility.  In  their  annual  journey  from 
Babylon  toEcbatana,  the  pride  of  these  magnifi- 
cent but  pusillanimous  princes  condescended  to 
bestow  presents  on  the  Cossasans,  that  they  might 
procure  an  undisturbed  passage  for  themselves 
and  their  train ;  and  this  impolitic  meannessonly 
increased  the  audacity  of  fierce  mountaineersy 
who  often  ravaged  the  Susian  plains,  and  often 
retired  to  their  fastnesses,  loaded  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  Media.  Alexander  was  not  of  a  temper 
patiently  to  endure  the  repetition  of  such  indig- 
nities. In  forty  days,  he  attacked,  defeated,  and 
totally  subdued  this  rapacious  and  warlike  tribe. 
The  Cossaeans  were  driven  from  their  last  retreats, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  their  territory.  After 
obtaining  sufficient  pledges  of  their  fidelity,  the 
conqueror  allowed  them  to  ransom  their  pri- 
soners J  and,  at  his  departure  from  their  country, 
took  care  to  erect  such  fortresses  as  seemed  ne- 
cessary for  bridling,  in  future,  the  dangerous  fury 
of  this  headstrong  people.  ^ 

4*  Such  b  the  account  of  the  expedition  given  by  Arriao*  L  iqi 
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In  r^uming  fix>m  this  successful  expedition  c  If  A  p; 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  ^^^ 
was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  Spain,  and  Glory  of 
Italy t  as  wdl  as  from  many  inland  countries  of^^*"" 
Asia  and  Africa,  extending  from  Mount  Imaus 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  MthiojAsL.    It  was 
then,  siays  his  historian,  that  he  appeared  master 
of  the  world,  both  to  his  followers  and  to  himself;       ' 
and,  as  if  the  known  parts  of  it  had  been  insuf-  : 

ficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  he  gave  ordeirs  to  - 

cut  timber  in  the  Hyrcanian  forest,  with  a  design 
to  build  ships,  and  explore  the  undiscovered 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas.     But^  His  me- 
neither  these  lofty  designs,  nor  the  glory  of  war,  ^  *"   ^^' 
nor  the  pomp  of  royalty,  which,  of  all  princes 
Alexander  enjoyed  in  the  greatest  **  splendour, 

p.  157.  and  confirmed  J[)y  Strabo,  Lxi.  p.  795.  and  bj  DiodonM» 
1.  xvii.  p.  577.  Plutarch,  on  the,  other  hand,  most  unwarrantably 
and  absurdly  telk  us,  that  Alexander,  to  divert  his  grief,  took  the 
anrngement  of  man  hufiHitgf  and  massatred  the  whole  Cosaaean  na- 
tion, without  distinction  of  i^  or  sec    Plut.  p.  94* 

^  Vid.  Athen.  L  x.  p.  456.  &  1.  xii.  p.  537—541.  We  may  be> 
liere  that  Alexander's  tent  contained  an  hundred  couches ;  that  the 
pillars  which  supported  it  were  encrusted  ^h  gold ;  that  he  gare 
audience  surrounded  with  guards,  jmd  seated  on  a  golden  throne* 
In  the  language  of  antiquity,  **  the  master  of  both  continents'*  found 
it  necessary  to  unite  the  pomp  of  the  East  with  the  arts  of  Greece. 
But  when  Athenaras  tails  us  of  the  precious  essences,  the  fragrant 
wines,  the  effeminacy,  and  vices,  of  Alexander,' we  discover  the  cre- 
dulous, or  rather  criminal  sophist,  who  has  collected  Into  one  work 
dl  the  vices  and  impurities  which  disgraced  his  country  and  humair 
nature.  To  the  unwanaated  assertions  of  the  obscure  writers  cHed 
by  an  j£lian  (1.  ix.  c.  iii.)  and  an  Athenseus,  we  can  oppose  the  au- 
thority of  an  Arrian  and  a  Plutarch. — Could  he  who  so  severely 
censured  the  eflfimiinate  and  luxurious  lives  of  others,  be  himself 
c^toinate  and  luxurious?  **  Of  all  men,"  says  Arrifm,  **  Alexander 
was  the  most  ceconomical  in  what  regarded  his  private  pleasures.'' 
Arrian,  l.vii.  p.  167.  IBven  in  tiie  use  of  wide  he  was  habitually 
sparmg.    Id.  1.  vii.  sub  fin. 
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CHAP,  could  appease  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Hepbiestion. 
XXXIX.  'pi^g  death  of  his  beloved  friend  is  said,  by  Arrian, 
to  have  hastened  his  own.     It  certainly  tinged 
his  character  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  ren- 
dered him  susceptible  of  such  impressions  as  the 
firmness  of  his  manly  soul  would  otherwise  have 
resisted  and  repelled. 
Artifice         He,  who  had  so  often  employed  superstition  as 
Ws'rSurn  *^  instrument  of  policy,  began  himself  to  feel  the  * 
to  Baby-    power  of  that  miserable  passion.     The  servants 
of  princes,  ever  quick  in  discerning,  and  dexterous 
in  turning  to  their  own  profit,  the  foibles  of  their 
masters,  soon  discovered  and  abused  the  weakness . 
of  Alexander.    Alarmed  at  the  severe  treatment . 
of  several  of  his  colleagues,  ApoUodorus,  a  citi- . 
zen  of  Amphipolis,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Babylon,  practised  with  his 
brother  Pythagoras,  a  diviner;   and  the  latter, 
ambitious  to  promote  the  greatness  of  his  family, 
pretended  to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident 
marks  of  divine  displeasiu'e  against  the  king, 
should  he  enter  the  gates  of  Babylon.    Notwith- 
standing  this  menace,  Alexander,  after  reducing 
the  Cossffians,  approached  towards  that  city  with 
his  army.     He  was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chal- 
dasan  priests,  who  conjured  him  to  change  his 
resolution,  because  they  had  received  an  oracle 
from  Belus,  declaring  that  his  journey  thither 
would  prove  fatal.     The  interests  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  conspired  with  the  views  of  ApoUodorus. 
The  temple  of  Belus,  a  stupendous  edifice,  situate 
in  the  heart  of  Babylon,  had  been  very  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  Assyrian  kings.    But  the  produce 
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'  of  the  consecrated  ground,  instead  of  b^g  ap-  chap. 
plied  to  its  original  destination  of  repairing  the  ^^^^^ 
temple,  and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  had, 
ever  since  the  impious  reign  of  Xerxes,  been  ap- 
propriaited  by  the  Chaldaean  priests.  Alexander, 
it  was  well  known,  intended  to  reform  this  abuse ; 
and,  although  his  mind  was  not  altogether  un* 
moved  by  the  admonition  of  the  priests,  he  dis- 
cerned their  interested  motives,  and  answered 
them  by  a  verse  of  Euripides,  "  He's  the  best 
prophet  that  conjectures  best.*'  Foiled  in  their 
first  attempt,  the  Chaldseans  had  recourse  to  an- 
other artifice.  Since  the  king  had  determined 
at  every  hazard  to  visit  Babylon,  they  entreated 
•him  at  least  not  to  center  it  on  the  eastern  side, 
but  to  fetch  a  compass  round,  and  to  march  with 
-his  face  towards  the  rising  sun.  He  prepared  to 
comply  with  this  advice ;  but  the  marshiness  of 
the  soil  rendered  his  design  impracticable ;  and 
he  was  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  forbidden  road. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Babylon,  his  mind  was  Hi«  short 
disturbed  by  superstitious  fears^,  awakened  by  the  *|^J  ^^[^  ** 
intrifirues  of  ApoUodorus,  or  the  artifices  of  the  turbedby 

^  ^  ,  ,  -     superso* 

Chaldseans,  and  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  well  tious  fean. 
fittedtooperateonadisorderedfancy. Inhislnflian  ^®"®*'?^ 
expedition,  he  had  conversed  with  the  Gymnoso-  Brach- 
phists,  Brachmans,  men  who  j?rac^i^ee/ the  philoso- 
phy which  Plato  taughifSLud  whose  contemptfor the 
pomp  and  pleasuresof  the  present  life,  was  founded 
;on  the  firm  belief  of  a  better  and  more  permanent 

*•  He  became,  sap  Plutarch,  iv^xw  trpoj  ro  ^tw^. 
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CHAP.  «tate  of  existence.  To  those  sages,  t^ie  fortunate 
ocxxix.  ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  an  object  of  de- 
rision or  pity.  At  sight  of  the  conqueror,  they 
stamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on  the  ground ; 
indicating,  by  an  expressive  action,  more  eloquent 
than  words,  that  he,  whose  name  now  filled  the 
world,  must  soon  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
grave.  The  flatterers  of  the  king  rebuked  them 
for  insulting  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who  had  the 
power  to  reward  or  punish  them.  They  replied, 
by  saying,  **  That  all  were  the  sons  of  Jupiter ; 
that  the  rewards  of  Alexander  they  disdained,  and 
set  at  defiance  his  punishments,  which  at  last  could 
only  relieve  them  from  the  load  of  frail  mortality.'* 
Prophecy  Yet  Calanus,  one  of  their  number,  allured  by 
Sf  c2^^  curiosity,  or  irresistibly  captivated  by  the  soothing 
nui.  condescension  of  the  king,  agreed  to  accompany 
him ;  fbr  which  inconstancy  he  was  much  blamed 
by  his  brethren.  Alexander  treated  this  eastern 
sage  with  great  respect,  and  when  Calanus,  who 
had  passed  his  seventy-second  year  without  ex- 
periencing any  bodily  infirmity,  fell  sick  in  Persia, 
the  affectionate  prince  earnestly  entreated  him 
not  to  anticipate  fate  by  a  vcduntary  death.  But 
finding  him  inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpose,  he 
allowed  a  pyre  to  be  constructed,  to  which  the 
Indian  (being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on  horse- 
back) was  conveyed  in  a  litter.  In  sight  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  assist 
at  this  awful  solemnity,  Calanus  composed  him- 
-self  decently  on  the  pyre ;  the  nnisic  struck  up ; 
the  soldiers  raised  a  shout  of  war  j  and  the  Indian, 
with  a  serene  countenance,  expired  amidst  the 
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fltimes,  singing  a  hymn  to  the  gods   of  his  chap. 
country.^  *^^^^^!. 

The  curiosity  of  Alexander  was  unbounded ; 
but  his  humanity  likewise  was  great.  This  prin- 
ciple,  which  is  too  often  a  stranger  to  the  breast 
of  conquerors,  made  him  decline  witnessing  the 
extraordinary  death  of  a  friend,  who,  for  his  sake, 
had  abandoned  his  native  land.  But,  before 
Calauus  was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  the  king 
afibctionately  paid  him  the  last  visit.  Calanus 
having  embraced  all  present,  refused  to  take  leave 
of  Alexander,  saying  that  "  he  should  again  see 
him  in  Babylon.**  The  words  of  a  dying  man 
were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  prophetical. 
Those  of  Calanus  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of 
Alexander^  and  the  painful  impression  which 
they  had  made  hastened  his  departure  from  a 
city,  in  which  so  many  concurring  circumstances 
forbade  him  to  reside.  ^ 

His  superstitious  terrors,  however,  seem  to  have  Death  of 
been  diverted  by  the  voyage  down  the  Euphrates,  ^SaJy**' 
and  by  directing  the  improvements  in  the  canal  Jij"- 
of  Fallacopas.    Having  resumed  his  courage,  he  cx^.  i. 
ventured  to  return  to  Babylon,  gave  audience  to  May  wth! 
some  Grecian  ambassadors,  who  presented  him 
with  golden  crowns  from  the  submissive  flattery 
of  their  several  republics ;  and  having  reviewed 
his  troops  and  gallies,  prepared  to  execute  the 
enterprises  which  he  had  so  long  meditated*  But 
his  designs  and  his  life  were  now  drawing  to  a 
close.     Whether  to  conquer  this  melancholy,  or 
to  triumph  in  the  victory  which  he  had  already 

«  Arriao,  Lvii.  cJ.  **  Ibid.  c.  18. 
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CHAP,  gained  over  it,  he  indulged,  without  moderation, 
XXXIX.  jjj  ^Yi^^^  banqueting  and  festivity  to  which,  after 
the  fatigues  of  war,  he  had  often  shown  himself 
too  much  addicted ;  and  a  fever,  occasioned,  or 
at  least  increased,  by  an  excessive  abuse  of  wine, 
the  vice  of  his  nation  and  of  his  family,  put  a 
period  to  his  life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  bis 
age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  Aft;er 
the  first  days  of  the  disorder,  he  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  cool  verdure  of  a  beautiftil  garden ; 
but  the  malady  increasing,  he  was  soon  brought 
back  to  the  palace.  The  last  remains  of  strength 
he  spent  in  assistance  at  daily  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  During  his  illness  he  spoke  but  little,  and 
that  only  concerning  his  intended  expeditions. 
The  temples  were  crowded  by  his  friends  j  the 
generals  waited  in  the  hall;  the  soldiers  sur« 
rounded  the  gates.  Such  was  the  grief  of  many, 
and  the  respectful  admiration  of  all,  that  none 
ventured  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching 
dissolution,  none  ventured  to  demand  his  last  or- 
ders. When  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vanished, 
his  favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
He  was  speechless,  but  had  still  strength  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand.  ^ 


*5  Arrian  says,  that  many  reports  were  spread  concerning  the 
death  of  Alexander,  such  as,  tl^t  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Antipater,  whom,  as  mentioned  above  in  the  text,  he  ind 
recently  daprived  of  the  goyemment  of  Greece  and  Macedon ;  tbat 
when  asked,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  empire,  he  had  answered, 
to  the  <'  strongest;''  and  that  he  had  foretold  bis  obsaquies  would  be 
Celebrated  by  bloody  wars  among  his  lieutenants.  But  these  mmoun 
receive  not  the  least  countenance  from  the  royal  diary,  which  seems 
to  have  been  carefully  copied  by  Arrian,  nor  from  the  histories  of 
Ptoleny  and  Aristobulus. 
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Such  was  the  reign  of  Alexander,  whose  cha-  CHAP, 
racter,  being  unexampled  and  initoiUble,  can  ^^^^ 
only  be  fitly  drawn  by  relating  hid  actions.  He  Hisch»- 
was  of  a  low  stature,  and  somewhat  deformed ) 
but  the  activity  and  elevation  cf  his  mind  ani^^ 
mated  and  ennobled  his  frame.  By  a  life  of 
continue  labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual 
practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  he  had  hard- 
ened his  body  against  the  impressions  of  cold 
and  heat,  hunger  and  tbii^t  ^,  and  prepared  his 
robust  constitution  for  bearing  such  exertions  of 
strength  and  activity,  as  have  appeared  incredi-^ 
ble  to  the  undisciplined  softness  of  modem  times. 
In  generosity  and  in.  prowess,  he  rivalled  the 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  (  and  in  the  race  of 
glory,  having  finally  outstripped  all  competitors, 
became  ambitious  to  surpass  himsel£  His  supe-» 
rior  skill  in  war  gave  uninterrupted  success  to  his 
arms ;  and  his  natural  humanity,  enlightened  by 
the  philosophy  of  Greece,  taught  him  to  improve 
his  conquests  to  the  best  interests  of  ^mankind. 

**  Plot.  Orat.  I  &  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

tf  Plutarch  says,  the  naUons  conquered  by  Alexander  might  adopt 
the  language  of  Themistocles,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  banish- 
ment frem  Greece,  he  was  raised  to  great  weakh  and  honour  in 
Asia.  **  Q  vfluSf f  oTCiXd^M^,  «c  fjoi  airMXo|M#a."  **  O  my  children  I 
we  should  ha^e  been  undone,  had  we  not  been  undone."  In  the 
same  manner,  those  nations,  had  they  not  been  yanquished  by 
Alexando*,  had  not  been  ciyilized,  Egypt  would  not  boost  her 
Alexandria;  Mesopotamia,  her  Seleucia,  &c.  And  again,  **  Alex* 
ander  taught  marrmge  to  the  Hyrcanians,  and  agriculture  to  th« 
Arochosii.  He  taught  the  Sogdians  to '  maintain,  and  not  to  kill, 
their  parents;  the  Persians  to  respect,  and  not  to  marry,  dieir 
mothers ;  the  Scythians  to  bury,  and  notrto  eat,  their  dead."  Pint* 
ibid. 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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CHAP.  In  his  extensive  dominions,  he  built,  or  founded, 
XXXIX.  ^^^  j^gg  j.jj^^  seventy  cities  ^,  the  situation  of 
which  being  chosen  witli  consummate  wisdom, 
tended  to  facilitate  communication,  to  promote 
commerce,  and  to  diffuse  civility  through  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  ^  It  may  be  sus- 
pected, indeed,  that  he  mistook  the  extent  of 
human  power,  when,  in  the  course  of  one  reign, 
he  hoped  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  and 
that  he  miscalculated  the  stubbornness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempted 
to  enlighten  barbarism,  to  soften  servitude,  and 
to  transplant  the  improvements  of  Greece  into  an 
African  and  Asiatic  soil,  where  they  have  never 
been  known  to  flourish.  Yet,  let  not  the  designs 
of  Alexander  be  too  hastily  accused  of  extra- 
vagance. Whoever  seriously  considers  what  he 
actually  performed  before  his  thirty-third  year, 
will  be  cautious  of  determining  what  he  might 
have  accomplished,  had  he  reached  the  ordinary 
term  of  human  life.  His  resources  were  peculiar 
to  himself;  and  such  views,  as  well  as  actions, 
became  him,  as  would  have  become  none  besides. 
In  the  language  of  a  philosophical  historian,  **  he 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  pe- 
culiar dispensation  of  Providence,  being  a  man 
like  to  none  other  of  the  human  kind.'*  ^ 


^  Vid.  Plut.  de  FortUD.  Alexand.  tom.  ii.  p.  327.    In  the  language 
of  Plutarch,  he  sowed  Asia  with  Greek  cities. 

♦7  Plut.  ibid.    Diodor.  Sicul.  xvii.  83.     Stephen.  Byzant  in  voc. 

^  Ou8«  c/ioi  f^M  $«im  ^iweu  w  ^ofcci  vanip,  sScvi  oXKm  caS^ttmuv  wuetts. 
Arrian,  p.  168.    How  far  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
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From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and  CHAR 
himself  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  his-  ^^^ 
tory  has  been  transmitted  through  the  impure  The  fouits 
channels  of  exaggerated  flattery  or  malignant  Sf  SJ^ 
envy.     The    innumerable  fictions,    which  dis-  ^Jj,*^" 
grace  the  works  of  his  biographers,  are  contra- 
dieted  by  the  most  authentic  account  of  his 
reign,  and  inconsistent  with  those  public  transac* 
tions,  which  concurring  authorities  confirm.     In 
the  present  work,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to .  ex- 
patiate on  such  topics,  since  it  is  less  the  busi- 
ness  of  history  to  repeat,  or  even   to  expose 
errors,  than  to  select  and  impress  useful  truths* 
An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpose, 
can   seldom   indulge  the   language  of  general 
panegyric.      He  will   acknowledge  that  Alex-  resulted 
ander^s  actions  were  not  always  blameless  ;  but,  d^ation 
after  the  most  careful  examination,  he  will  affirm,  fr^^-^"" 
that  his  faults  were  few  in  number,  and  resulted  character. 
from  his  situation,    rather  than  from  his  cha- 
racter. 

From  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  experienced 
the  crimes  of  disaffection  and  treachery,  which 
multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous,  with 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  difiiculty 
to  govern  them.  ■  Several  of  bis  lieutenants  early 
aspired  at  independence  j  others  formed  conspi- 
racies against  the  life  of  their  master.  The  first 
criminals  were  treated,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
witli  a  lenity  becoming  the  generous  spirit  of 

Divine  Providence,  belongs  not  to  the  subject  of  profdne  history 
to  enquire.  On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  see  Bishop  Lowtb  on 
Isaiah,  xix.  18.,  andzxiv.  14. 

C  C   2 
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CHikP.  Alexander.      But  when   Pbilotas,   the  »on.  of 
xxxix,^  iParmenio,    and  even    Parmenio^  himself,   af- 
Oiymp,      forded  reason  to  suspect  their  fidelity  j  when 
A.  c.  329.   the  Macedonian  youths,  who,  according  to  the 
institution  of  Philip,   guarded  the  royal  pavi- 
lion, prepared  to  murder  their  sovereign*®,  he 

^  Philotas  was  punished  in  the  country  of  the  Arii ;  Parmenio 
was  put  to  death  in  Media.  Curtius  (1.  vL  c.  7.  et  seq.),  who 
has  gtren  the  fullest  account  of  these  executions,  says,  that  Philotas 
deserved  not  the  compassion  of  his  friends :  ^  Amiconim  roiseri- 
cordiam  non  meruit"  He  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Parmenio 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  treason,  or  to  the  policy  of  Alexander. 
Arrian  thinks,  that  the  death  of  Parmenio  was  necessary  to  his 
master's  safety.  —  Although  the  evidence  of  this  general's  guilt 
has  not  been  handed*  down  to  posterity,  Alexander,  it  is  certain, 
believed  him  guilty.  He  who  disdained  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
deceit,  cannot,  without  proof,  be  supposed  capable  of  treacherously 
assassinating  his  friends. 

.^  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Arrian,  1.  ix.  c  15,  and  14. 
The  scene  was  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of  Bactria.  At  a 
hunting-match,  the  King,  being  ready  to  kill  a  boar,  was  antici- 
pated by  Hermolaus.  To  punish  the  insolence  of  the  youth, 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  whipped.  The  disgrace  seemed 
intolerable  to  Hermolaus  and  his  companions;  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  destroy  Alexander  in  his  sleep.-  It  was  discovered  by 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  The  youths  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  declared  that  they  had  been  confirmed  in  their  purpose  by 
Calisthenes,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  an  arrogant  and  morose 
man,  who,  sheltered  by  the  cloak  of  philosophy,  insolently  brow- 
beat the  prince,  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect  (Arrian,  p.  871.) 
The  conspirators  were  stoned  to  death;  a  punishment  common 
in  that  age,  when  persons  accused  were  tried  before  numerous  as- 
semblies, whose  indignation  frequently  burst  forth,  and  destroyed 
atrocious  offenders  on  the  spot,  with  the  first  instruments  of 
death  that  chance  offered  to  their  hands.  Calisthenes  was  dragged 
round  the  army  in  chains.  Such  is  the  best  authenticated 
account  of  this  affair,  concerning  which  the  variations  of  ancient 
writers  are  innumerable.  Vid.  Arrian,  1,  iv.  c.  14.  Curtius, 
1.  viii.  c.  8.  Seneca  Suasor,  i.  Justin,  1.  xv.  c.  3.  Philostra- 
tus,  1.  viii.  c.  1.  Diodor.  Sicul.  pp.  556,  &  358.  Diogen.  lAcrt. 
in  Ari»tot  Suidas,  ad  voc    As  an  example  of  the  injustice  done 
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found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  his  lenient  CHAP, 
system,  and  to  hold  with  a  firmer  hand  the  reins  ^^^ 
of  government.  Elated  by  unexampled  pro- 
sperity, and  the  submissive  reverence  of  van- 
quished nations,  his  loftiness  disgusted  the  pride 
of  his  European  troops,  particularly  the  Mace- 
donian nobles,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard themselves  rather  as  his  companions  than 
subjects.  The  pretensions  which  sound  policy 
taught  him  to  form  and  to  maintain,  of  being 
treated  with  those  external  honours  ever  claimed 
by  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  highly  offended  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Greeks^  who  deemed 
it  impious  to  prostrate  the  body,  or  bend  the 
knee,  to  any  mortal  sovereign.  Yet  had  he  re* 
mitted  formalities  consecrated  by  the  practice  of 
ages,  he  must  insensibly  haveiost  the  respect  of 
his  Asiatic  subjects.      With  a  view  to  reconcile 


the  character  of  Alexander,  I  shall  insert  the  passage  of  Seneca; 
**  Hoc  est  Alexandri  crimen  aeternuniy  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla 
bellorum  felidtas  recKmet  Nam  quotics  quifl^  dixerit,  Ocddit 
Persarum  multa  miliia ;  opponitur,  et  Callisthenem.  Quoties  dio- 
tum  erit,  omnia  oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipsam  quoque  tentavit  novis  das- 
sibus,  et  imperium  ex  angulo  Thracis  usque  ad  orientis  terminos 
protulit;  dieetur,  sed  Callisthenem  ocddit"  Yet  this  Callisthenes 
was  a  traitor,  whose  writings  are  mentioned  with  contempt  by 
Arrian,  loc.  dtat.  Polybius,  t.  ii.  pp.  64.  335.  &  t.  iii.  p.  45. 
Cicero  ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  ii.  epist.xiii.  &  Longinus,  c  iiL  p.  14.  The 
patriotism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  envy  of  the  Romans,  could  never, 
forgive  the  transcendent  gloiy  of  Alexander,  which  eclipsed  their 
own.  In  speaking  of  Philip  and  his  son,  even  Cicero  (de  Offic) 
says,  **  Alter  semper  magnus,  alter  saepe  turpissimus,"  See  like- 
wise Livy,  1.  ix.  c.  18.  The  last  mentioned  writer  (I  iz.  c  17.)  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  allege  very  incondusive  arguments  for  believing^ 
that  had  Alexander  turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  ^e  woiUd  certtunly 
liave  been  conquered  by  theHomans. 

c  c  3 
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CHAP,  the  discordant  principles  of  the  victors  and  van- 
%.  -  _.  quished,  he  affected  an  immediate  descent  from 
Jupiter  Ammon,  a  ckiim  liberally  admitted  by  the 
avarice  or  fear^of  the  Libyan  priests,  and  which, 
he  had  reason  to  expect,  could  not  be  very  ob- 
stinately denied  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians,  who  universally  acknowledged 
that  Philip,  his  reputed  father,  wa&  remotely  de- 
scended from  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  this  design,  which  might  have  entitled 
him,  as  son  of  Jupiter,  to  the  same  obeisance 
from  the  Greeks,  which  the  Barbarians  readily 
paid  him  as  quonarch  of  the  East,  was  counter- 
acted, at  first  by  the  secret  displeasuie,  and  after- 
wards by  the  open  indignation,  of  several  of  his 
generals  and  coiutiers.  Nor  did  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  tend  to  extricate  him  from  this  diffi- 
culty. With  his  friends,  he  maintained  that 
equal  intercourse  of  visits  and  entertainments, 
which  characterised  the  Macedonian  manners; 
indulged  the  liberal  flow  of  unguarded  convers- 
ation ;  and  often  exceeded  that  intemperance  in 
wine,  which  disgraced  his  age  and  country. 
Murder  of  ^^  ^^^^  occasions  his  guests,  or  entertainers, 
ciitus.  enjoyed  and  abused  the  indecent  familiarity  to 
cxui.  1.  which  they  had  been  accustomed  with  their 
A.C.  J28.  jjjngs ;  but  which  the  temper  of  Alexander,  cor- 
rupted by  prosperity  and  flattery,  was  no  longer 
able  to  tolerate.  A  scene  of  drunken  debauchery, 
which  must  appear  highly  disgusting  tq  the  pro- 
priety of  modern  manners,  proved  fatal  to  Clifus, 
who,  emboldened  by  wine,  daringly  insulted  his 
prince,  vilified  his  noblest  actions,  and  derided  his 

15* 
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pretensions  to  divinity.     The  King,  being  like-  chap. 
wise  intoxicated,  was  no  longer  master  of  himself,  ^^^ 
when  Clitus,  who  had  been  once  carried  from  his. 
presence,  returned  a  second  time  to  the  charge, 
and  behaved  more  insolently  than  before.     In  an 
unhappy  moment,  Alexander  thrust  a  spear  into 
the  breast  of  his  friend**  j  but  instantly  repent- 
ing his  fiiry,  would  have  destroyed  himself  by 
the  same  weapon,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
his  attendants.    The  bitterness  of  his  repentance, 
and  the  pungency  of  his  remorse,  which  neither 
flattery  could  soften,   nor  sophistry  appease  *S 
rendered  his  life  burdensome,  and  his  actions  in- 
consistent.    At  times,  he  assumed  the  Persian 
dress  and  ornaments;  displayed  the  pomp  of 
Oriental  despotism ;  employed,  and  often  pre- 
ferred, the  Barbarians ;  and,  in  several  passages 
of  his.  reign,  this  successful,  but  unhappy,  con- 
queror appears  to  have  been  besejt  with  flatterers, 
surrounded  by  conspirators,  adored  by  the  pas- 
sive submission  of  his  eastern  subjects,  and  in- 

51  Montesquieu^  ^ho  (Voltaire  only  excepted)  is  the  most  distin- 
guished modern  apologist  ofAlexander,  says,  ^*  U  fit  deux  mauvaises 
actions :  il  brula  Persepolis  et  tua  Clitus,*'  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.x* 
c.  16.)  The  story  of  the  burning  of  Persepolis  we  have  already  re* 
Aited.  The  death  of  Clitus,  Aristobulus,  cited  by  Arrian,  ascribes 
entirely  to  the  insolence  and  folly  of  Clitus  himself,  and  totally  ex- 
culpates Alexander.  But  Arrian  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  that 
Alexander  was  justly  blam^ble  in  allowing  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  drunkenness  and  anger.    Arrian,  p.  84.  • 

^  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Sophist,  endeavoured 
to  cure  his  melancholy.  The  latter  told  him,  tlwt  Justice  was  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients  as  seated  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indi- 
cate that  right  and  wrong  depended  on  the  will  of  kings,  all  whose 
actions  ought  to  be  held  j^st  by  themselves  and  others.  This  flagi- 
tious servility  Arrian  spurns  with  indignadon,  and  brands  with  in- 
fseony.    Arrian,  p.  84. 

c  c  4 
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CHAP,  suited  by  the  licentious  petulance  of  the  Greeks 
^^^'  ^^^  Macedonians. 

Difficulties  The  indignation  or  jealousy  of  the  latter  tinged 
dert  Stu^"  *^®  fairest  of  his  actions  with  dark  and  odiotisr 
ation,  and  colours.  About  a  year  belbre  his  death,  a  scene 
nanim^T  was  transacted  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  which 
by  which     shews  the  difficulties  of  his  situation^  and  the 

he  over-  , 

came         magnanimity    by    which   he    overcame    them. 
^°^        Having  assembled  the  Macedonian  troops  he  de<- 
clared  to  them  his  pleasure,  that  such  as  felt 
themselves  unable,  through  age  or  infirmities,  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  war,  should  be  honour- 
ably discharged  from  the  service,  and  safely  ccm- 
ducted  to  their    respective   provinces^      Tliis 
proposal)  which  ought  to  have  been  accepted 
*    with  gratitude,  was  heard  with  anger.    The  sol- 
diers reflected,  that  the  army  had  recently  in- 
creased by  an    accession   of  thirty  thqusand 
Barbarians,  armed  and  accoutred  after  the  £uro« 
pean  fashion,  trained  to  the  Grecian  discipline 
and  exercises,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
language  of  the  victors.  The  King,  they  thought, 
no  longer  cared  for  the  service  of  his  veterans^ 
and  therefore   dismissed  them  with  contempt. 
The  spirit  of  sedition  seized  the  camp ;    the 
Macedonians  unanimously  demanded  their  dis- 
charge ;  some  adding  with  scofis,  "  That  he  had 
no  farther  use  for  them  ;  his  father  Ammon  could 
fight  his  battles."    At  these  words,  the  King 
sprung  from  the  tribunal  on  which  he  sat,  and 
commanded  the  mo§t  audacious  to  be  seized  by  his 
targeteers,  and  conducted  to  immediate  execu- 
tion.   This  prompt  severity  appeased  the  rising 
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tumult.  The  soldiers  remained  motionless  and  chap. 
silent,  doubtful  or  terrified.  Alexander  again  v  -  ^  „_  ^ 
mounted  the  tribunal,  and  spoke  as  follows:  "  It  His  own 

.  ,       T»-.         ,      .  ,  account  of 

IS  not  my  wish,  Macedomans,  to  change  your  therdgn 
resohition.      Return  home,  without  hindrance  ^^^, 
from  me.     But,  before  leaving  the  camp,  first  teif. 
learn  to  know  your  King  and  yourselves.     My 
&ther  Philip  (for  with  him  it  is  ever  fit  to  begin) 
found  you,  at  his  arrival  in  Macedon,  miserable 
and  hopeless  fugitives;  covered  with  skins  of 
sheep  i    feeding  among    the  mountains  some 
wretched  herds  which  you  had  neither  strength 
nor  courage  to  defend  against  the  Thracians,  U- 
lyrians,  and  Triballi.     Having  repelled  [the  ra- 
vagers  of  your  country,  he  brought  you  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  con- 
fide, not  in  your  fastnesses,  but  in  your  valour. 
By  his  wisdom  and  discipline,  he  trained  you  to 
arts  and  civility,  enriched  you  with  mines  of 
gold,  instructed  you  in  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  rendered  you  a  terror  to  those  na- 
tions,  at  whose  names  you  used  to  tremble. 
Need  I  mention  his  conquests  in  Upper  (Thrace, 
or  those  still  more  valuable  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  that  country  ?  Having  opened  the  gates 
of  Greece,  he  chastised  the  Phocians,  reduced 
the  Thessalians,  and,  while  I  shared  the  com- 
mand, defeated  and  humbled  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to  whom  you 
had  been  successively  tributaries,  subjects,  and 
,  slaves.      But .  my  father   rendered   you   their 
toasters ;  and  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  regulated  at  discretion  the  afiairs  of  that 
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CHAP,  peninsula,  he  was  appointed,  by  universal  om- 
^^^^^*  sent,  general  of  combined  Greece ;  an  appoint- 
ment not  more  honourable  to  himself  than 
^orious  for  his  countiy.  At  my  accession  to 
the  throne,  I  found  a  debt  of  five  hundred  ta- 
lents, and  scarcely  sixty  in  the  treasury.  I  con- 
tracted a  fresh  debt  of  eight  hundred;  and 
conducting  you  from  JVf  acedon,  whose  boundaries 
seemed  unworthy  to  confine  you,  safely  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  though  the  Persians  then  com- 
itaanded  the  sea.  By  one  victory,  we  gained 
JEonia,  iElolia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lydia.  By  our 
courage  and  activity,  the  provinces  of  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  the  strength  of  Palestine,  the  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  and  the  renown  of  Persia  were  added  to 
your  empire.  Yours,  now,  are  Bactra  and  Aria, 
the  productions  of  India,  the  fertility  of  Assyria, 
the  wealth  of  Susa,  and  the  wonders  of  Babylon. 
You  are  generals,  princes,  satraps.  What  have  I 
reserved  for  myself,  but  this  purple  and  diadem, 
which  mark  my  pre-eminence  in  toil  and  danger  ! 
Where  are  my  private  treasures?  "  Or  why  should 
I  collect  them  ?  Are  my  pleasures  expensive  ?  You 
know  that  I  fare  worse  than  any  of  yourselves ; 
and  have  in  nothing  spared  my  person.  Let  him, 
who  dares,  compare  with  me.  Let  him  bare  his 
breast,  and  I  will  bare  mine.  My  body,  the  fore 
part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with  honourable 
wounds  from  every  sort  of  weapon.  I  often  watch, 

^  It  appears  from  Arrian^  that  Alexander  speskM  of  thes^  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  militaiy  fund,  and  other  revenues,  employed  in  paying 
and  rewarding  his  troops^  and  in  executing  such  public  designs  as 
seemed  conducire  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
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that  yoii  may  repose  safely ;  and,  to  testify  my  un-  chap. 
remitting^  attention  to  your  happiness,  had  deter-  ^^^^^ 
mined  to  send  home  the  ag^d  and  infirm  among 
you,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honour.  But  since 
you  are  all  desirous  to  leave  me^  Cxo !  Report  to 
your  countrymen,  that,  unmindful  of  the  signal 
bounty  of  youi:  King,  you  entrusted  him  ito  the 
vanquished  Barbarians.  The  report,  doubtless, 
will  bespeak  your  gratitude  and  piety.*'  ^ 

Having  thus  said,  he  sprang  from  the  tri-  Affecting 
bunal,  and  hastened  to  the  palace,  accom-  opifon 
panied  only  by  his  guards.  During  two  dajrs,  Qt^fj^ 
none  were  admitted  to  his  presence.  On  the  cxiii.4. 
third,  he  called  the  Persian  nobles  of  distinc- 
tion, and  distributed  among  them  the  principal 
departments  of  military  command.  He  then 
issued  orders,  that  certain  bodies  of  the  Bar- 
barian infantry  and  cavalry  should  be  called  the 
royal  battalion,  and  royal  cohort,  and  by  such 
other  names  as  commanded  greatest  respect. 
Apprised  of  these  innovations,  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  long  remained  in  confusion  before  the 
tribunal,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and  afraid 
to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,  flocked  around 
the  palace,  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the  gate, 
humbly  requesting  to  see  their  King^  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  stir  from  the  place, 
till  their  tears  had  moved  his  compassion.  Alex- 
ander came  forth,  beheld  their  abasement,  and 
wept.  The  affecting  silence,  marked  by  alternate 
emotions  of  repentance  and  reconciliation,  was  at 
length  broke  by  Callines,  a  man  highly  esteemed 

*4  Arrian,  p.  152.  &  scq. 
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CHAP,  in  the  cavalry :  "  Thy  Macedonians^  O  King ! 
XXXK.  are  grieved  that  the  Persians  alone  should  be 
caUed  thy  kindred,  '^and  entitled  as  such  to  em- 
brace thee,  while  none  of  themselves  are  allowed 
to  taste  that  honour.'**  Alexander  replied, 
«<  From  this  moment  you  are  all  my  kindred.'* 
Callines  then  stepped  forward  and  embraced  him ; 
and  several  others  having  followed  the  example, 
they  all  took  up  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the 
camp  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  songs. 
A  fwdyal'  Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  testi- 
odebmed  mony  of  his  historians)  Alexander  was  the  most 
mon  by  mindful  of  Ws  duty  to  the  gods.  To  thank  Heaven 
donians^  for  the  happy  issue  of  this  transaction,  he  cele- 
15"1^^"  brated  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and,  after  the  sacrifice, 
an  entertainment  for  the  principal  of  his  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  subjects.  The  Macedonians 
were  next  to  his  person ;  the  Persians  next  the 
Macedonians ;  the  Grecian  priests  and  Persian 
magi  joined  in  common  libations,  invoking  per- 
petual concord,  and  eternal  union  of  empire,  to 
the  Macedonians  and  Persians.  Socm  after- 
wards, the  invalids,  whose  dismission  had  pro- 
duced the  mutiny,  gladly  returned  home.  Alex- 
ander discharged  their  arrears,  allowed  them  ftill 
pay  until  their  arrival  in  Macedon,  and  granted 
each  soldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  He  again  shed  tears  at  parting  with  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  served  him 
in  so  many  glorious  campaigns  ^  and  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  affectionate  concern  for  their  safety, 

^  Arrian  says,   <*  while  none  of  themselves  e?er  tasted  that 
honour.**  NwcfSovMr  cnr«  Tif  yrymnai  raunisrris  rtfxiis.  Arrian,  p.  154. 
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appointed  Cniterus>  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  chap. 
soul ",  to  be  their  conductor.  xxxix. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  Divirionof 
whose  genius  might  have  changed  and  improved  j^^ 
the  state  of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  spirit  of  quests, 
improvement  is  transient,  and  demands  perpetual 
efforts  J  the  sources  of  degeneracy  are  perma* 
nent  and  innumerable.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  regretted,  that  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the 
succession  to  his  throne,  he  left  the  field  open 
for  those  bloody  wars  among  his  captains,  which 
long  desolated  the  earth.  Yet  the  difficulties, 
with  which  he  was  himself  obliged  to  struggle, 
might  teach  him  the  impossibility  of  securing  the 
empire  for  the  infancy  of  his  son  Hercules,  or  the 
weakness  of  his  brother  Arridhaeus.  The  prin- 
ciples of  joyal  succession  were  never  accurately 
ascertained  in  Macedon  ;  and  the  camp  of  a  con- 
queror could  not  be  expected  to  prove  a  good 
school  of  moderation  or  justice.  The  first  mea- 
sure adopted  by  his  generals  was,  to.  set  aside  the 
natural  claim  of  Hercules,  born  of  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  to  appoint  Arridhaeus,  together 
with  the  fruit  of  Roxana's  pregnanqy,  if  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  to  be  joint  heira  of  the  mo- 
narchy. This  whimsical  destination  announced 
little  union  or  stability.  Perdiccas,  in  virtue  of 
possessing  the  ring  or  seal  of  his  deceased  master, 
assumed  the  regency :  the  troops  and  provinces 
were  divided  among  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Crate- 
rus,  and  other  chiefs,  who,  having  been  formerly 
the  equals,  disdained  to  remain  the  inferiors,  of 

^  Arrian,  p.  155. 
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CHAP.  Perdiccas.   Each  ireneral  trusted  in  his  sword  for 
jkAAJA.  ^^  independent  establishment^  new  troops  were 
raised   and    disciplined ;    leagues  formed  and 
broken ;  the  children  and  relations  of  Alexander, 
who  became  successively  prisoners  in  different 
hands,  all  perished  miserably ;  nor  was  there  any 
cessation  of  Crimes  and  calamities  ^^^  or  any  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  provinces,  until  the 
A.C.301.  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  confirmed  Ptolemy 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that 
of  Upper  Asia.*®    The  issue  of  the  same  battle 
gave  Macedon  and  Greece  to  Cassander,  and 
Thrace,  with  several  provinces  of  Lower  Asia, 
to  Lysimachus. 
Subw  The  gi-eat  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 

toiy  of      continued  thenceforward,*  till  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
ImS!  ^^  mans,  to  be  governed  by  the  respective  families  of 
Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  never  generally  ^  adopted 
the  language  or  manners  of  their  Grecian  sove- 

57  Diodor.  SicuL  xix.  &  xx.  passim. 
«•  Arrian,  pp.  160.  &  164.  ^ 

^  Yet  among  the  higher  ranks  of  men^  the  Greek  language  con- 
tinually gained  ground.  Before  the  Christian  sra,  it  was  spoken  by 
Jews,  Romans,  and  Africans.  It  was  the  language  of  the  learned 
and  polite  in  Egjrpt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Carthage.  It 
must  have  been  understood  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  Judora,  since  the 
inspired  writers  employed  it  in  propagating  the  GospeVwhich  was  to 
be  first  preached  to  the  Jews.  For  this  universality,  the  Greek 
seems  to  have  been  indebted,  1.  To  the  innumerable  Greek  colonies 
in  £urope,  Ana,  and  Africa.  2.  To  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
whose  armies  and  garrisons  were  continually  reinforced  from  Greece. 
s.  To  the  social  and  agreeable  character  of  the  Greeks.  4.  To  the 
excellence  of  the  language  itself  (see  above,  chapters  v.  and  vi.), 
whose  duration  is  as  wonderful  as  its  extent.  The  Greek  was 
ipoken  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ccntuiy,  when  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  so  that,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  it  sub*  « 
sisted  with  little  variation,  as  a  living  tongue,  for  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred  years. 
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reigns.  In  Egypt,  the  first  successors  of  Alex-  chap. 
ander  carried  into  execution  the  commercial  im-  ^^^ 
provements  planned  by  that  prince ;  and  the  kings 
both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  affected,  in  their  mag- 
nificent courts,  to  join  the  arts  and  elegance  of 
Greece  to  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  East.  But 
their  ostentation  is  far  more  prominent  than  their 
taste ;  their  liberal  characters  were  efiaced  by  the 
continual  contact  of  servitudfe  j  they  sunk  into 
the  softneds  and  insignificance  of  hereditary  des- 
pots, whose  feigns  are  neither  busy  nor  instruc- 
tive j  nor  could  the  intrigues  of  women  and 
eunuchs,  or  ministers  equally  effeminate,  form  in 
themselves  a  subject  sufficiently  interesting  to 
succeed  the  memorable  transactions  of  the  Gre- 
cian republics. 

In  the  history  of  those  kingdonjs,  the  most  Thewett- 
important  event  is  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  ^j^ 
who  gradually  seized  all  the  western  spoils  of  the  Aicwm- 
empire  of  Alexander,  comprehended  between  the  pvewtl^ 
Euphrates  and  the  Hadriatic  sea,  and  succes-  S^^^*^ 
sively  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  provinces. 
Greece,  which  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Achaia,  imparted  its  literature,  its  arts  *^, 
and  its  vices,  to  Italy.    The  conquest  of  Mace- 
don  freed  Rome  from  the  weight  of  taxes.    The 

^  Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  govemmentSy  their  country^  and  particularly 
Athens,  was  long  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  arU  and  philoso- 
phy. But  the  Greek  artists,  as  well  as  poets,  orators,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  of  later  times,  were  mere  imitators,  who  fell  infinitely 
short  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  the  great  originals.  The  works  of 
Phidias  and  Apelles,  of  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  &c  not  those 
of  the  Greeks  their  own  contemporaries,  were  the  objects  of  admir- 
ation to  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  to 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  &c.    But  of  this,  more  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP,  acquisition  of  Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  that 
1  -  1^  republic.  The  subjugation  of  Egypt  doubled 
ihe  price  of  commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  what- 
ever might  be  the  wealth  '^  of  those  nations^  they 
have  not  acquired  much  fame  with  posterity, 
since,  amidst  all  their  external  advantages,  they 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  invention  that  im- 
proved the  practice  of  war,  or  greatly  increased 
the  enjojnnents  of  peace.** 
State  of  The  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization 
terthe^e  diflused  through  the  East,  was  suflScient,  indeed, 
^iw^'  to  tinge,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  alter  and  assi* 
rnilate,  the  vast  mass  of  barbarism.  But  as  the 
principle  of  degeneracy  is  often  stronger  than 
that  of  improvement,  the  sloth  and  servility  of 
Asia  gradually  crept  into  Greece.  That  unfor- 
tunate country,  drained  of  its  most  enterprising 
inhabitants,  who  either  followed  the  standard,  or 
opposed  the  arms,  of  Alexander,  was  equally  in- 
sulted by  the  severity  and  the  indulgence  of  his 
successors,  since,  in  either  case,  the  Greeks  felt 
and  acknowledged  their  dependence.  Reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  submit  to  a  master,  they 
)ost  that  elevation  of  character,  and  that  enthu- 
siasm of  valour,  which  had  been  produced  by 
freedom,  nourished  by  victory,  and  confirmed 
by  the  just  sense  of  national  pre-eminence* 
Their  domestic  dissensions,  by  carrying  them 
in  great  numbers  into  the  service  of  foreign 
princes,  thereby  diffiised  the  knowledge  of  their 

**  Of  which  see  an  account  extracted  from  the  public  regi&ters,  in 
Appian.  Alexand.  in  Proem. 

^*  For  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences  under  tlie  Ptolemies^  see 
t!he  Second  Part  of  this  Work,  chapters  viii.  xi.  xvi,  xxv. 
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tactics  and  discipline  through  countries  far  more  chap. 
extensive  and  populous  than  their  own ;  and  ^^^\ 
amidst  all  their  personal  animosities,  the  Cap- 
tains of  Alexander,  uniformly  embracing  the 
maxims  of  despotism  which  their  master  mag- 
nanimously disdained,  firmly  and  unitedly  resisted 
and  crushed  the  rising  rebellions  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  feeble  and  ill-conducted  efforts  for  regaining 
their  liberty,  only  plunged  them  the  deeper  into 
servitude.  Destitute  of  immediate  and  important 
objects  to  rouse  their  activity,  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  at  length  ceased  to  animate  and 
inspire  them.  The  rewards  of  merit  being  with- 
drawn, men  no  longer  aspired  at  excellence. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  evaporated ;  the  fire  of 
genius  was  extinguished ;  exertion  perished  with 
hope ;  and,  exclusively  of  the  Achaean  League  ^f 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  I  had  occasion  be- 
fore to  mention  ^,  Greece,  from  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, offers  not  any  series  of  transactions  highly 
memorable  in  the  history  of  arts  or  arms. 

^  PolybiQs  treats  the  Achaean  league,  and  other  collateral  trans- 
actions of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  as  episodes  in  his  Roman 
history  in  forty  books,  of  which  only  fi?e  have  come  down  to  us. 
Other  writers,  whose  works  are  entirely  lost,  considered  the  Greek 
afl^rs  as  principal,  and  interwove  with  them  those  of  the  Romans, 
Jews,  Parthians  and  Carthaginians.  See  the  Second  part  o£  thk 
work,  c.  XXV. 

*i  See  vol.  ii.  p,  15- 


VOL,  TV.  D   D 
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CHAP.  XL. 

State  of  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Alexandei\  —  Poetji^  — 
Music  — Arts  of  Design  —  Geography — Astronomy  — 
Natural  History.  —  Works  of  Aristotle.  —  Philosopht- 
cat  Sects  established  at  Athens.  —  Decline  of  Genius.  — 
Tenets  of  the  different  Sects.  — Peripatetic  Philosophy. 
Estimate  of  that  Philosophy.  —  Its  Fate  in  the  World. 

—  Coincidence  in  the  Opinions  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus. 

—  The  Stoic  Philosophy.  — Estimate  of  that  Philoso- 
phy. —  TTie  Epicurean  Philosophy.  —  Character  of 
Ejncurus.  —  Philosophy  ofPyrrho.  i—  Conclusion. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  literature,  phi. 
losophy,  andthefine  arts,  displayed  their  brightest 
State  of     charms ;  yet  the  source  of  that  health  and  vigour, 
in^^  from  which  their  beauty  flowed,  had  already  be- 
anto^*'     S^°  *^  ^^'     '^^^  military  expeditions  of  this 
matchless  conqueror  were  described,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  the  authentic  and  inte- 
resting narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  *, 
who  had  been  the  witnesses  and  companions  of 
his  victories.     But  his  extraordinary  exploits, 
.    and  unexampled  success,  which  far  eclipsed  the 
imaginary  renown  of  the  fabled  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, produced,  even  in  his  life-time,  a  crowd 
of  writers,  whose  credulity,  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  mean 
adulation,  and  servile  superstition.  ^     Exaggera- 

*  Arrian,  in  Proem.  "  Lucian.  de  Scribend.  Histor. 
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tion  in  matters  of  fact  produced  that  swelling  chap. 
amplification  of  style,  those  meretricious  oma<»  ^^* 
ments  and  afiected  graces,  which  characterised 
the  puerile  and  frigid  compositions  of  Callis* 
thenes,  Clitarchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Hegesia&^ 
The  false  taste  of  these  rash  innovators,  to  whose 
perverse  industry  must  be  ascribed  the  ridicu- 
lous trappings  which  have  too  long  disfigured 
the  august  form  of  Alexandei:,  was  admired  and 
imitated  by  many  contemporary  historians.  The 
contagion  infected  even  the  orators ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  verbose  empti- 
ness and  bombast  of  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  w:a8 
first  introduced  into  Greece  in  the  age  which  had 
applauded  the  chaste  and  nervous  compositions 
of  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  JEschines,  and  Demos- 
thenes.'' So  true  it  is,  that  in  every  country 
where  the  human  genius  has  attained  its  highest 
point  of  perfection,  a  principle  of  degeneracy 
naturally  carries  things  in  a  contrary  direction  j 
because  those,  who  are  incapable  of  excellence, 
still  covet  distinction,  and,  despairing  to  surpass 
their  predecessors  in  the  beauties  of  truth  and 
nature,  vainly  solicit  praise  by  false  conceits  and 
artificial  refinements,  by  empty  exaggerations  and 
boastful  loquacity. 

Under  the  Macedonian  government,  Greece 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  serious 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 

s  StrabOy  1.  xi?.  648.    Conf.    Pol/bius,  1.  xiL  e.  17. 
*  Dionys.  Halicarn.  de  Structuim  Ortdoiu    Longmofl  d«  SabKni. 
Cicero  de  Orator,  ct  de  CUr.  Orator.  pastuD. 
VD  i 
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Euripides  still  kept  possession  of  the  theatre^ 
But  no  lyric,  no  epic  poem  appeared,  qualified 
to  adorn  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though  that 
prince,  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  fame,  muni- 
ficently rewarded  the  ignoble  flattery  of  Agis» 
Cleon,  Chaerilus,  and  other  contemptible  enco- 
miasts, who  corrupted  his  heart,  without  vitiating 
his  judgment,  since  he  declared,  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer,  than  the 
Improve-  Achilles  of  Chsrilus.^  Yet  in  the  same  age 
omtdy,  Philemon,  Antiphanes^  Lycon^  above  all,  the 
Athenian  Menander,  carried  comedy  to  the 
highest  perfection  which  it  ever  attained  in  any 
nation  of  antiquity.  During  the  republican  form 
of  government,  the  institutions  and  character  of 
the  Greeks  were  unfavourable  to  the  best  im- 
provement of  this  species  of  writing.  The  licen- 
tious turbulence  of  democracy  generally  con-^ 
verted  their  attempts  at  wit  and  humour  into 
petulance  and  bufibonery.  The  change  of  go- 
vernment and  manners,  requiring  due  respect  to 
the  rules  of  propriety  and  the  dictates  of  caution, 
improved  their  discernment,  and  gradually  made 
them  sensible  to  that  refined  ridicule,  where  more 
is  meant  than  said,  and  to  those  more  interesting, 
because  juster,  delineations  of  character,  which 
distinguished  the  comic  strains  of  Philemon  and 
and  Menander.  ^ 


>  Aero,  ad  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  v.  S6f.    Curtius,  1.  viiL  c.  S. 

*  Athenseus,  1.  xiii.  p.  566, 

'  Plut.  Orat.ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand- 

^  Vid.  Plut.  Comp.  Ariitoph.  &  Menand. 
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Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  de-  chap, 
light  in  dramatic  entertainments.  Thessalus  was  ^  . 

his  favourite  actor,  but  Athenadorus  was  more  Music, 
approved  by  the  public*  To  Athenadorus,  the 
magistrates,  who,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
were  appointed  to  decide  the  pretensions  between 
rivals  for  theatrical  fame,  adjudged  the  piize  of 
merit*  The  young  hero  declared,  that  this  de- 
cision gave  him  more  pain  than  he  would  have 
felt  at  the  loss  of  his  inheritance.^  Themusicisms 
Timotheus  '^  and  Antigenides  "  still  displayed 
the  wonderful  powers  of  theii"  art ;  but  as  the  se- 
verity of  education  and  manders  continually  re- 
laxed in  all  parts  of  Greece,  it  was  observed  that 
music,  originally  destined  to  purify  and  exalt  the 
mind.  Was  in  later  times  universally  employed  to 
seduce  and  inflame  the  passions.  '^ 

The  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and  ^  ^ 
architectiu^,  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  in  *'^' 
the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  which 
princes  had  no  less  taste  to  judge  ^^  than  nmnifi- 
cence  to  promote  them.  The  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  introduced,  or  at  least  greatly  multi- 
plied in  Greece,  those  precious  and  durable  gems, 
which  thenceforth  exhibited  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Grecian  ingenuity*  Hie  skill  and 
taste  of  Fyrgoteles  were  distinguished  in  thia 


^  Plut.  Omt.  ii.  de  Fortuo.  Alexand. 
><*  HephflMt.  de  Metr. 
«'  Plut.  Drat,  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 
»•  Aiiftot.  PoHtic  l.viiL  c.6. 

^  Judidum  subtile  videndis  artibus.  Hot,  £p.  1.  iL  Ep.  i  v.  849. 
D  D  3 
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CHAP,  valuable,  though  minute  art.  '*    He  enjoyed  the 
c  ^-   ,  exclusive  honour  of  representing  the  %ure  of 
Lynppus.    Alexander  on  gems,  as  did  Ly^ippus  of  casting  it 
in  bronze,  and  Apelles  of  exhibiting  it  in  colours.  ** 
Lysippus  was  justly  admired  for  bringing  back 
the  art  to  a  closer  study,  and  nearer  imitation,  of 
nature,  without  yielding  to  his  predecessors  in 
ideal  beauty.  '•     We  have  already  mentioned  his 
twenty-one  equestrian  statues  of  the  Macedonian 
guards,  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.     He 
is  said  to  have  made  six  hundred  and  ten  figures 
in  bronze  ^^ ;  a  number  which,  if  not  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, would  prove  his  facility  of  working  to 
have  far  surpassed  that  of  all  statuaries,  ancient 
Apdtcs      or  modem.     The  numerous  list  of  painters,  con- 
contcinpo-  temporary  with  Apdles,  indicates  an  extnsordinary 
^  "^     demand  for  their  art ;  since  no  profession,  that  is 
not  gainful,  will  ever  be  veiy  generally  followed.  ** 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  artists  were  Am- 
phion  and  Asclepiodorus  ^,  whom  Apelles  ac- 
knowledged as  his  superiors  in  some  points  of 
composition ;  Aristides  the  Theban,  who  was  in- 
imitable in  expression  ^  j    and  Frotogenes  of 
Rhodes,  whom  Aristotle  exhorted  to  paint  the 

>«  Flin.  1.  vi\  c  37.  A  Pfaitarcb.  io  AlexaikL 

^»  Vid.  PHn.edit.B^roljii.L  221.  iii.217— 228. 

^  Plin.iii.  I94.€t8eq. 

>7  The  Sieur  Falconet,  who  made  the  famous  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  thmks  the  thing  unpossible,  and  giyes  a  chfierent  mean- 
ing to  the  words  of  Pliny.  See  his  ofosenratioBs  on  the  passage^ 
in  his  translation  of  the  books  of  Pliny  relative  to  the  arts.  Vol.  iL 
Lausanne. 

»•  Plin.  ui.  223.  »»  Idem,  iii.  225. 

*•  Idem,  iii.  21^—225. 
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exploits  of  Alexander  on  account  of  the  unperish-  chap. 
ing  dignity  of  the  subject*^*  The  inferior  branches  ^  ,-/-^^ 
of  the  art,  if  not  first  cultivated  in  that  age,  were 
then  carried  to  perfection.  Pyreicus  ^  confined 
himself  to  subjects  of  low  life,  and  Antiphilus  ^ 
to  caricatures,  which  the  Greeks  called  Grylli. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  painting  were  ex- 
plained in  many  works,  the  loss  of  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  ^ 

Amidst  the  great  multitude  of  artists,  and  works  of 
writers  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-eminence  ^^  ^* 
of  ApeUes,  \i^ose  works  were  innumerable,  and 
each  sufficient  to  establish  his  renown.^  His 
picture  of  Alexander  grasping  a  thunderbolt,  was 
sold  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Diana  for  four 
thousand  pounds.  His  Venus  Anadyomen^  was 
damaged  by  accident  j  none  would  venture  to  re- 
store the  partd  that  had  been  efiaced ;  so  that  the 
injury  of  the  picture  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  artist.  The  model  of  this  Venus  was  the 
beautiful  CampaspS,  the  favourite  mistress  of 
Alexander.  The  sensibility  of  Apelles  was  too 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  charms  which  lie  so 
successfully  expressed.  Alexander  was  no  sooner 
acquainted  with  his  passion,  than,  in  the  language 
of  Pliny,  he  made  him  a  present,  not  only  of 
Campasp^,  but  of  his  own  affection,  too  little 
respecting  the  feelings  of  the  beloved  object,  at 
her  degradation  in  passing  from  the  bed  of  a  king 


41  «  Pcopier  ctemitaUw  reriun."    Plin.  ibid. 
••  Plin.  iii.  226.  ^  Idem,  iii.  299. 

*4  Ideiii^ibid.  ^  Plin.  iii.  322.  et  leq. 

DI)*4 
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CHAP.  iDto  that  of  a  painter.    Yet  this  celebrated  artist^ 
V  ,-77_^  who  enjoyed  other  striking  proofs  of  his  master's- 
partiality  and  friendship,  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  brethren.     With  the  frankness  of  his  age  and 
nation,  he  assumed  the  merit  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  freely  asserted  that  none  of  his  compe- 
titors could  imitate  the  gracefulness*  of  his  atti- 
tudes and  figures.     But  in  some  other  branches 
of  the  art,  he  acknowledged  his  inferiority  to 
several  of  his  contemporaries.    The  deare  of 
seeing  the  works  of  Protogenes  carried  him  to 
Rhodes.     He  there  found  a  rival  upt  altogether 
unworthy  to  alarm  his  jealousy.     But  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  this  miserable  passion^ 
he  drew  Protogenes  from  obscurity,  raised  the 
price  of  his  pictures ;  and  taught  the  Rhodians, 
who  undervalued  the  same  talents  in  their  fellow- 
citizen  which  they  admired  in  a  stranger,  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  his  merit*  ^ 
Decline  of      Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  painting 
2^^^    and  the  kindred  arts  ceased.  ^    By  this  expres- 
death  of    siou,  Pliny  means  not,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
dcr.    '     cultivated,  but  to  make  farther  progress ;  since 
neither  the  scholars  of  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  nor 
those  who  came  after  them,  were  able  to  reach 
the  glory  of  their  predecessors.  The  Greek  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  should  seem  to  have  \>ent 
their  attention  rather  to  literature^  than  to  the 


a^  **  Dcesse  lis  unam  Venerem  dicebat  quam  Gned  charita  vo- 
cant;  cetera  onmia  condgisse;  sed  biic  sol&  sibi  nenunem  parem.' 
Plin.  ill.  322.  et  seq. 

'^  Plin.  ibid.  »•  "  CeMavit  deinde  aw.'*    Min.  ibid. 
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arts.   But,  in  both,  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  chap.  ^ 

Seleucia  never  aspired  beyond  the  humble  merit  i  .^'^^  * 

of  imperfectly  imitating  those  of  Greece.     In  , 

proportion  to  its  neighbourhood  to  that  country,  I 

the  arts  took  firmer  root  in  Alexandria  than  in 
Seleucia  ;  and,  from  the  same  circumstance, 
they  are  said  to  have  flourished  longer  and  more 
abundantly  in  the  little  principalities  of  Pergamus 
and  Bithynia,  than  in  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of 

Syria  arid  Egypt. »  * 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to  ^«>«^ 

the  improvement  of  the  sciences,  both  natural  ^^* 
and  moral.     His  marches  were  carefully  mea- 
sured by   Diognetes  and   Beton.     Other  geo- 
meters^ were  employed  to   survey   the  more 

remote  parts  of  the  countries  which  he  traversed ; 

and  the  exact  description  of  his  conquests^  which, 

from  these  and  other  materials,  he  took  care  to 

have  compiled  by  men  of  approved  integrity  and 

abilities,  gave  a  new  form  to  the  science  of 

geography.** 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Alexander  AstroiKH 

eagerly  demanded  the  astronomical  observations,  ^^' 

which  had  been    carefully  preserved  in  that 

ancient  capital  above  nineteen  centuries.    They 

remounted  twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four 

years  beyond  the  Christian  aera.     By  order  of 

Alexander,  they  were  faithfully  transcribed,  and 

^  Wtnkelmanny  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums,  p.  711. 
et  seq. 

3«  Strabo^  1.  ii.  p.  47. 

^*  Cassini  sur  FOrigine  de  rAstronomle^  &c.  AcBdem.  det 
Sciences,  IviiL  p.  I  J. 
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c  H  A  P.  transmitted  to  Aristotle  **,  who  was  probably 
V  j^-  prevented  by  his  infirm  state  of  health  from  ac- 
companying his  pupil  to  the  East;  or  who, 
perhaps,  voluntarily  preferred  a  philosophical 
retirement  in  Athens,  to  the  glory  of  attending 
the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Natural  Nor  was  this  the  only  present  to  his  preceptor, 

8'0'y-  by  which  Alexander  displayed  at  once  his  gra- 
titude and  love  of  science.  Natural  history  was 
peculiarly  indebted* to  his  curiosity  and  muni- 
ficence. At  the  expence  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  but  equivalent  to  two  millions 
in  the  present  age,  he  collected  many  rare  pro- 
ductions of  nature  in  different  countries  of  Asia, 
and  particularly  that  amazingvariety  of  animals'*, 
which  Aristotle  has  described  with  such  inim- 
itable precision^  in  his  work  on  that  subject. 
Moral  But  whatever  obligations  natural  knowledge 

uSST  owed  to  Alexander,  it  would  seem  that  the  moral 
sciences  were  not  less  benefited  by  his  discoveries 
and  conquests.  ^  The  study  of  human  nature 
must  have^  been  greatly  enlarged  by  such  a  wide 
survey  of  men  and  manners ;  nor  was  this  adt 
vantage,  perhaps,  confined  to  those  who  per- 

»  Poiphyr.  apud  SinpUcium,  io  Aristot.  d«  Coelo^  L  ii. 

33  Plin.  LyiiL  c.  16. 

34  See  the  admirable  criticism  on  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals, 
by  Bufibn,  yoL  i.  * 

3s  The  arts  and  sciences  not  only  flourished  in  Alexander's  tjme; 
they  flonrished,  says  Plutarch,  ita  AKtlu^pw,  "  He  was  the  efifident 
cause  of  this  effect"  The  passage  which  follows,  Kaprnty  fuy  yap 
w^opiav,  &c.  should  be  studied  by  all  princes  who  aspire  to  glory ;  a 
glory  greater  than  power  can  giw ;  more  extensive  and  more  per* 
nanent  than  conquest  can  confer. 
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formed  the  expedition,  whose  works  have 
unfortunately  perished;  since  the  moral  and 
political  treatises  of  Aristotle  discover  not  only 
more  method  in  his  reasonings,  but  a  more 
copious  fund  of  facts  on  which  to  reason,  than 
the  writings  of  all  his  predecessors  together,  not 
excepting  those  of  the  travellers  Xenophon  and 
Plato. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
were  doubtless  composed  before  the  Macedonian 
conquest  j  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  industry  was  equal  to 
his  genius,  continually  retouched  and  improved 
them ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagiaed  that  the  rich 
harvest  of  &cts  and  observations  collected  by  his 
learned  friends  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
would  be  overlooked  by  a  philosopher,  who 
Beems  not  only  ambitious  to  eclipse  bis  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  but  solicitous  to 
leave  no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be  acquired  by  his 
scholiai:^  and  successors. 

"  Aristotle,"  says  Lord  Bacon  ^^  "  thought^  Works  of 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not  reign  ^^^^^ 
secure,  unless  he  destroyed  all  his  brethren  j  nor 
was  bis  literary  ambition  more  exclusive  than  ex* 
orbitant.  He  aspired  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  professed  to 
explain  whatev^  can  be  known  concerning  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  material  world*  Not  satis- 
fied with  extending  his  empire  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  intellect,  he  bcddly  attempts  questions 

^  De  Ai^iti.  SciBntiamm^  L  liL  c  4. 
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CHAP,  beyond  all  human  research,  with  the  same  con* 
,  ^  ,  fidence  J^hat  his  pupil  entered  on  a  battle.  But 
having  to  contend  with  enemies  more  stubborn 
than  the  Persians,  his  rashness  was  less  successful 
than  that  of  Alexander. 
His  phiio-  He  divided  philosophy  into  contemplative  and 
*^*'^'  practical.  The  contemplative  or  abstract  philoso* 
phy,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  metaphy- 
sics ^,  is,  from  the  imperfection  in  which  the  text 
has  come  down  to  us,  obscure  throughout,  and 
often  unintelligible.  It  comprehended  not  only 
the  examination  of  those  abstract  ideas,  eaAstence^ 
substance^  quality ^  genus^  species,  &c.  which  were- 
fio  long  and  so  uselessly  tortm*ed  by  the  perverse 
industry  of  the  schoolmen,  but  the  general  doc- 
trines concerning  mind  or  spirit,  particularly  the 
mind  of  the  Deity.  The  human  soul  is  treated 
in  a  separate  work  ;  in  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged,  that  Aristotle  has  made  new  names, 

37  By  some  writers  it  is  supposed,  that  tliis  title  was  bestowed 
on  the  fourteen  books  of  Aristotle,  immediately  following  his  ?hydc8, 
by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  Aristotle's 
works.  From  that  time,  the  various  subjects  treated  in  these  four- 
teen books  were  considered  as  constituting  one  branch  o(  science. 
Aristotle  had  divided  philosophy  into  speculative  and  practicaL  The 
first  comprehended  metaphysics,  which  examined  the  general  pro- 
perties of  being,  and  the  essence  of  things  separate  from  matter; 
physics,  which  examined  die  nature  of  material  substances,  and  tiie 
faumap  soul ;  and  mathematics,  which  examined  certain  properties 
of  body,  abstracted  from  body.  The  practical  philosc^hy  of  Aris- 
totle, which  was  intended  to  regulate  die  intdlectual  and  moral 
operations  of  men,  comprdiended  log^c,  under  which  he  seems  to 
have  included  rhetoric  and  criticism ;  and  ethics,  including  osconc^ 
^  mics  and  politics.    See  Strabo,  p.  609. ;  and  Bayle's  Dictionary,  arti- 

cle Tyrannion;  and  the  new  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  speculative 
works,  prefixed  to  my  translation  of  his  Fradical  FluloBophy. 
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tather  than  new  discoveries ;  and  the  doctrine  of  chap. 
the  immortality  is  no  where  better  elucidated  by  v  ^^V  j 
this  philosopher,  than   in   the   writings  of  his 
roaster,  Plato. 

The  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle  deserves  Physics. 
the  name  of  metaphysic,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  word,  since  he  explained  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  by  comparing  abstract  ideas,  not  by 
observation  and  experience.     When  he  descends 
to  particulars,  he  speaks  less  decisively  concern- 
ing the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  many  of  his  predecessors.     With 
the  anatomy  of  man  and  other  animals,  he  was 
well  acquainted,  considering  the  gross   errors 
which  generally  prevailed  in -the  age  in  which  he 
lived.     Chemistry  was  not  yet  cultivated  as  a 
science.     Since  the   introduction  of  the  ideal 
philosophy,  men  had  ceased  to  observe  nature  j 
it  could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  they 
should  imitate  her  operations,  and  examine  her 
by   the   test  of  experiment.     In  mathematics, 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  less  versed  than 
his  precursors,  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  although 
in  the  invention  of  the  art  of  syllogism^  he  dis- 
plays a  perseverance  of  mental  energy,  which, 
had  it  been  directed  to  the  mathematical  sciences, 
might  have  produced  the  greatest  discoveries. 

The  scepticism  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho,  Logic. 
and  still  more  the  captious  sophistry  of  the  Eris- 
tics, might  naturally  engage  Aristotle  to  examine 
with  particular  attention  the  nature  of  truth,  and 
the  means  of  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of 
declamation  and  the  snares  of  subtlety.  He  un- 
dertook, therefore,*  the  arduous  task,  of  resolving 
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CHAP,  all  reasoning  into  its  primary  elements,  and  of 
V  ^\   *  deducting  from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every 
conclusion  must  be  connected  with  its  premises, 
in   order  to  j;ender  it  legitimate.     This  bold 
design  he  accomplished ;  having  erected,  on  a 
single  axiom,  a  larger  system  of  abstract  truths, 
all  fortified  by  demonstration,  than  were  ever 
invented  and  perfected  by  any  other  man.     The 
axiom  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  in  which  the 
whole  terminates,  is,  that  whatever  is  predicated 
of  a  genus,  may  be  predicated  of  every  species 
and  individual  contained  under  it     But  the  ap- 
plication of  this  axiom  is  for  the  most  part  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  without  the  rules  of  Aristotle  ; 
whose  logic,   how  successful   soever  it  might 
prove  against  the  subtleties  of  the  Sophists  and 
Eristics^   contributes  little  to  the  formation  of 
the  understanding,  and  nothing  to  the  judicious 
observation  of  man  or  nature,  on  which  all  useful 
discoveries  must  be  founded.  ^ 
Md  moraf      F^om  the  general  wreck  of  literature,  in  which 
writings,     many  of  Aristotle's  writings  perished  ^,  had  no- 
thing been  saved  but  the  works  above  mentioned, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  preceptor  of  Alex- 
ander would  not  greatly  merit  the  attention  of 
history.     In  his  abstract  or  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, we  have  often  to  lament  vast  efforts  mis- 
spent, and  great  genius  misapplied.     But,  in  his 

37  I  speak  here  according  to  pbpular  and  approved  opinion  :  but, 
after  long  and  patient  examination,  I  have  been  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  truth,  to  give  a.  new  and  far  more  favourable  view  of  Aris- 
totle's logic  and  of  his  speculative  philosophy  in  general.  See  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  and  Politics  translated,  &c.   Vol.  11  p.  '>4.  third  edit. 

5*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Tyrannion;  and  the  Life  a£ 
AristoUe  prefixed  to  my  translation  of  his  Ethics  and  Politics. 
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critical  and  moral,  and  above  all,  in  his  political  char 
works,  we  find  the  ^me  penetrating  and  com-  .  ^'  . 
prehensive  mind,  the  same  subtlety  of  reasoning, 
and  vigour  of  intellect,  directed  tq, objects  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  most  extensive  utility. 
The  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  opportunities  peculiar  to  himself,  con- 
spired with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  habits  of 
industry,  to  raise  hini  to  that  eminence,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
admired  by  posterity. 

He  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-  His  great 
ninth  Olympiad,  at  Stagira,  a  provincial  city  of  Sesof "imi 
Macedon,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Pella,  P'^^^ 

ment. 

where  his  father  was  king's  physician.  In  his  A.  c.  368. 
early  youth,  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  and  remained 
there  twenty  years,  an  assiduous  scholar  of  Plato, 
in  a  city  where  literature' and  the  fine  arts  were 
cultivated  with  singular  success,  and  where  the 
philosophic  spirit,  though  often  improperly 
directed,  flourished  in  the  utmost  vigour.  ^  Se- 
lected by  the  discernment  of  Philip  to  guide  and 
confirm  the  promising  dispositions  of  his  admired 
son,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  con- 
tinued eight  years  at  the  Macedonian  court. 
Whatever  benefit  accrued  to  Alexander  from  the 
instructions  of  Aristotle,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tterderivedgreat advantages  from  the  gratitude 
of  his  royal  pupil.  Of  this,  several  proofs  have 
already  occurred ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  munificence  of  Alexander,  that  his  pre- 
ceptor was  enabled  to  form  a  library  *,  a  work  • 
of  prodigious  expence  in  that  and  the  succeeding 

w  Strabo. 
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age,  and  in  which  he  could  only  be  rivalled  by 
the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings.  But  the 
library  of  Aristotle  was  collected  for  use,  not 
merely  for  ostentation.  ^ 
His  long  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
atAthTiTs;  ™ostly  at  Athcus,  surrounded  with  every  assist- 
ance which  men^^  and  books  could  afford  him, 
for  prosecuting  his  philosophical  inquiries.  The 
glory  of  Alexander's  name,  which  then  filled  the 
world,  ensured  tranquillity  and  respect  to  the 
man  whom  he  distinguished  as  his  friend ;  but, 
after  the  premature  death  of  that  awful  protectoi, 
the  invidious  jealousy  of  priests  and  sophists 
inflamed  the  malignant  and  superstitious  fury  of 
the  Athenian  populace ;  and  the  same  odious 
passions  which  proved  fatal  to  the  offensive^ 
virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  assailed  the  fame  and 
merit  of  Aristotle.  To  avoid  the  cruelty  of 
persecution,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  to 
and  death.  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  This  measure  was  suffici- 
cxnr"^.  ^ntly  justified  by  a  prudent  regard  to  his  per- 
^  c.  322.  sonal  safety ;  but  lest  his  conduct  should  appear 
unmanly,  when  contrasted  with  the  firmness  of 
Socrates  in  a  similar  situation,  he  condescended 
to  apologise  for  his  flight,  by  saying,  that  he  w^as 
unwilling  to  afibrd  the  Athenians  a  second  op- 


*•  The  £g)-ptian  and  Pergamenian  kings  were  lovers  rather  of 
books  than  of  learning.  They  considered  a  great  library  as  contri- 
buting to  the  superfluous  magnificence  of  royalty.  Vi<l.  Galen. Com- 
ment ii.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Natur.  Horn. 

♦*  Aristotle  probably  had  many  assistants  in  his  philosophical 
inquiries  and  compositions.  *0  8c  <ro^t,  kou  ko^*  avroy  w,  Bwarat 
dtoipciV  jScXriov  8*  urws  cwfpyovs  €x«*'-     Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  x.  c.  7. 

^  Virtulera  incolumen  odimus 
Sublatam  px  oculis  quocrimus  invidi.     Horace. 
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portunity  **to  sin  against  philosophy/'^     He   chap. 
seems  to  have  survived  his  retreat  from  Athens 
only  a  few  months :  vexation  and  regret  probably 
shortened  his  days.  ^  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  persecutions  of  Phiioso- 
speculative  men,  philosophy  had  fixed  its  roots  ^ts  es- 
too  deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by  the  JJJ*"]!^^, 
temporary  phrenzy  of  a  capricious  populace. 
Theophrastus  calmly  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the 
Peripaton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,  from  which 
place  their  followers  retained  the  name  of  Peri-  oiymp. 
patetics.  ^    At  the  same  time,  Zeno  taught  vir*  ^"' 
iue  in  the  Stoa,  or  Portico,  from  which  his  dis- 
ciples derived  the  appellation  of  Stoics.  ^    Epi- 
curus explained  pleasure  in  those  wdl-known 
gardens  which  were  distingui^edby  his  name.^ 
The  followers  of  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  still  as- 
sembled in  the  Cynosarges^;  Speusippus  and 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Plato  in  the  academy  ^j 
and  even  Pyrrho  of  Elis,  founder  of  the  sceptical 
sect,  who  had  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
eastern  expedition,  and  shared  the  munificence 
of  that  prince  ^,  became,  after  the  death  of  his 

«>  A/Mprartiy  trcpt  nir  ♦lAMro^iay.    iElian,  1.  iiL  c*  6. 

M  Laert.  1.  v.  in  Arbtot.  &  Auctor.  citat.  apud  Brucker.  Histor. 
Philosoph.  vol.  i.  p.  787.  et  seq. 

^  The  common  opinion,  that  the  fbllowen  of  Aristotle  were 
called  Peripatetics,  w  rov  lUpiirarccv,  **  ex  deambuktione,"  adopted 
hy  Cicero  and  others,  is  refuted  by  the  authors  cited  by  Brucker, 
v.L  p.  787. 

^  Laert.  vii,  5. 
'  <7  Cicero  ad  Attic  L  ii.  epist.  84. 

^  Idem,  ibid. 

^  Suidaa  in  Speusipp.    Laert.  L  iv.  c.  1.  et  seq. 

5*  Sextus  Empiric*  Pj^rrhon  Hypotyp.  1.  i,  c.  3. 
VOL.  IV.  E  E 
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€  H  A  P.  benefactor,  a  citizen  of  Athens.  **  Thus  did  that 
<J^i^^  illustrious  city,  after  the  extinction  of  its  free- 
dom, and  of  its  military  glory,  still  maintain  its 
pre-eminence  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  the 
fine  arts.  In  the  age  of  Alexander,  Athens,  as 
the  seat  of  learning,  assumed  that  precise  form, 
which  it  exactly  preserved  seven  centuries,  till 
the  destructive  invasion  of  Greece  by  Alaric, 
A.  D.  596.  and  the  Goths.  For  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
J^Ss?''^  that  the  philosophers,  who,  during  this  long  in- 
terval,  perpetuated  the  several  sects,  submissively 
followed  the  opinions  of  their  respective  masters. 
Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  genius  disap- 
peared J  literature  and  the  arts  alike  degene- 
rated ;  no  new  sect  arose  ;  few  innovations,  and 
those  unsuccessful,  were  attempted  *^^:  and  thus 
the  period,  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  work,  seems  to  have, 
bounded  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  observation  of  Longinus, 
because  liberty  is  the  best  nurse  of  genius,  and 
singularly  adapted,  by  cherishing  the  emulation 
and  the  hopes,  to  excite  the  energies,  of  those 
born  to  true  excellence^;  or  because,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  philosopher,  "  there  is  a  pitch 
of  exaltation,  as  well  as  of  depression,  to  which, 
when  any  nation  has  attained,  its  affairs  necessa- 
rily return  in  an  opposite  dit^ction/* 


*•  Laert.  in  Pyrrhon. 

5'  See  supplement  to  my  New  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  speculative 
Philosophy. 
»  Long,  de  Sublim.  sect.  44. 

12 
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Instead  of  examining  this  speculative  question, 
which  the  world  is  perhaps  still  too  young  to 
enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine,  it  will  Tenets  of 
better  suit  the  design  of  an  historical  work  to  g^t secu' 
explain  the  tenets  of  the  different  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, then  first  established  in  Athens ;  briefly 
to  relate  their  various  success  in  the  world ;  and 
to  inquire,  with  becoming  modesty,  how  far  those 
artificial  systems  of  happiness  correspond  with 
the  natural  dictates  of  unperverted  sentiment, 
and  impartial  reason. 

Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  Tenets  of 
recognised,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  dignity  p^J^^c™' 
of  human  nature,  and  placed  the  chief  happiness  *^*- 
of  man,  not  in  the  agreeableness  of  his  passive 
sensations,  but  in  the  proper  exercise  "  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers.  According  to 
Aristotle,  the  habit  of  this  exercise,  directed  by 
right  reason,  constituted  the  highest  excellence 
of  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  excellence  of 
other  animals,  and  even  of  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  resulted  from  the  perfection 
of  those  qualities,  by  which  they  are  respectively 
distinguished.  Yet,  as  man  is  a  compound  be- 
ing, consisting  of  mind  and  matter,  it  seemed 
evident  that  his  well-being  must  in  some  measure 
depend  on  the  condition  of  his  body,  and  on  the 

M  The  stoics  adopted,  on  this  occasion,  both  the  sentiments  and 
the  language  of  Aristotle.  *0  /uev  ^tXjofio^os  aWorpiav  wut^tuuf  iZiw 
ceyoBoy  vwoKctfi€ay€t'  &  8<  tptkfjioyos,  tttay  -vcKriV  6  9c  vow  ^X^^*  '''<^ 
tp-fM^u^.  M.  Anton,  vi.  51.  ''  The  vainoglorious  roan  places  his  own 
happiness  in  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  others :  the  voluptuous 
man,  in  his  passive  sensations ;  the  wise  man,  in  his  own  active  ex« 
ertions." 
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means  necessary  to  maintain  this  inferior  part  of 
his  nature  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  absence 
of  disease  and  infirmity,  and  the  proper  constitu- 
tion of  all  our  bodily  organs,  are  things  desirable 
not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  as  furnishing 
us  with  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  exert- 
ing those  mental  energies,  from  which  our  prin- 
cipal felicity  results.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
goods  of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other  ex- 
ternal advantages,  are  desirable  not  only  as  con- 
tributing to  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  but 
as  the  instruments  through  which  a  wise  man  is 
enabled  to  exercise  his  virtues,  and  accomplish 
his  purposes.  Amidst  greaf  calamities  ",  Aris- 
totle required  not  that  perfect  self-comfnand  to 
which  some  philosophers  pretended.  He  allowed 
a  moderate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  suitable  to 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  In  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  he  thought  a  certain  sen- 
sibility of  passion  not  only  excusable,  but  neces- 
sary ;  since  resentment  enabled  us  to  repel  inju- 
ries**,  and  grief  for  past  misfortunes  made  us 
vigilant  to  prevent  the  future  evils  that  might 
otherwise  overtake  us.  But  although  this  great 
philosopher  acknowledged  the  influence  of  for- 
tune in  human  affiiirs,  and  thought  it  impossible 
for  the  firmness  of  men  to  remain  unmoved  amidst 
the  miseries  of  Priam  *^;  he  maintained,  how- 

**  Ovrt  yap  tK  nis  tv9cufMi^tas  Kunfirfirrra  paU»s,  ovf«  vtro  rmv  rv 
Xpyrw  vrvxntuerv^,  aX\'  wro  fityakuy  ictu  troAAwy.  Ethic  Nicoiil.  I.  i, 
C.  10. 

^  To  bear  insults  tamely,  was  regarded  as  highly  ungraceful,  and 
becoming  only  the  character  of  a  slave.  To8f  wpvtni^aKiioiiwov  curr- 
X«r^M  M^pantiai6€s,    Ethic.  Niaom.  iv.  3. 

57  ^  rvxais  npiofwcMi,    Aristat.  Ethic.  Nicom.  p.  40. 
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€ver,  that  we  ourselves  were  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  our  own  happiness.  The  attainment  of 
this  great  object  depended  far  more  on  our  own 
thoughts  and  reflections,  which  were  ever  and 
intimately  present  with  us,  and  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  own  minds,  which  were  in  some 
measure  subject  to  diu*  own  direction  and  con- 
troul,  than  on  our  external  situation  and  circum- 
stances, which  only  affected  us  incidentally,  and 
over  which  we  commonly  enjoyed  but  little 
power,  and  sometimes  none.  The  perfection  of 
oiu-  virtue,  which  was  entirely  our  own  work, 
shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  amidst  the  glAom 
of  unmerited  calamity.  When  we  bore  it  with 
becoming  patience,  we  rejoiced  in  our  own  for- 
titude ;  and  this  inward  pleasure  often  destroyed, 
always  deadened  the  smart  of  external  wounds. 
Assaulted  by  the  most  terrible  afflictions,  a 
wise  man  would  not  deserve  indeed  the  epithet 
of  happy  ;  yet  neither  could  he  be  called  mise- 
rahky  since  he  would  still  disdain  to  commit  any 
thing  odious  or  base.  Philosophy,  which  pro- 
fesses to  teach  ns  the  art  of  enjoying  life,  must 
therefore  disregard  such  circumstances  as  we  can 
neither  govern  nor  change,  and  confine  itself  to 
that  paift  which  we  can  regulate  and  controul. 
It  must  withdraw  our  attention  from  external 
objects,  and  fix  it  on  ourselves. 

To  know  himself,  man  must  know  the  powers  Division  of 
with  which  he  is  endowed.     Of  these  we  possess  ^wotl*** 
some  in  common  with  other  animals  *^  and  others 
in  common  even  with  the  inanimate  parts  of  na- 

^  The  TO  aur^TiKov,  the  powers  of  sensation^ &c. 
E  E   3 
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ture.  ^  In  none  of  those,  it  is  evident,  can  the 
proper  employment  of  man  consist,  but  rather  in 
such  faculties  as,  being  peculiar  to  himself,  dis- 
tinguish and  ennoble  humanity.  These  charac- 
teristic excellencies  of  our  species  all  refer,  either 
to  the  understanding,  or  to  the  wilP* ;  the  first 
possesses  reason  essentially  in  itself,  the  second 
is  capable  of  being  combined  and  assimilated  with 
Inteiieo  this  diviue  principle.  From  the  two  powers  of 
morauir-  ^^c  understanding  and  the  will  are  respectively 
tue«.  derived  two  classes  of  virtues,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral.  Sagacity,  penetration,  intelligence, 
wisdom,  are  virtues  of  the  understanding ;  gentle- 
ness, temperance,  fortitude,  justice,  are  virtues 
of  the  heart.  The  former  class  consists  in  the 
proper  disposition  and  habit  ^  of  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  soul ;  the  latter,  in  the  proper  dispo- 
sition and  habit  of  the  desires  and  affections,  which 
being  formed  subordinate  to  reason,  and  capable 
of  listening  to  its  dictates,  then  only  perform 
their  duty,  when,  like  obedient  subjects,  they 
cheerfully  observe  the  commands  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  intellectual  virtues  depend  chiefly 
'  on  education  and  exercise ;  the  moral  proceed 
entirely  from  habit,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.^     It  is  by  practising  justice,  thdt  we  be- 


^  The  TO  ^pwrucov,  &c.  the  powers  of  nutritioH,  &c 

*'  I  have  ventured  to  use  this  word  to  express  the  to  optmucoi^ 
of  Aristotle,  the  seat  of  the  appetites,  affections,  and  passions. 

^'  Eiraivov/uev  5«  kcu  rov  vo^v  Kara  Ttf¥  k^W  rtoy  e(c^  3c  Toy  erai^tras, 
operas \iyoftxy.    Ethic. Nicom.  1. i.  cult. 

^3  In  explaining  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  learned  reader 
will  perceive  that  I  have  translated,  as  literally  as  possible,  the  ener- 
getic expressions  of  its  author.    HOtKos  tOos;  moralis,  mos.    The 
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come  just;    by  practising  temperance,  that  we  chap 
become  temperate  j   by  practising  courage,,  that  v  '^^  - 


.same  holds  not  ia  EpglUh.  The  word»  apenf  in  Oreek, and i>irtut  in 
Latin,  are  of  very  general  import,  denoting  any  praise-worthy  dispo- 
sition, habit,  or  quality,  of  body  or  mind,  intellectual  or  moral*  The 
indeterminate  use  of  these  words  has  occasioned  strange  confusion. 
The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which,  in  other  respects,  he  justly  considers  as  the  most  va^ 
luable  of  his  writings,  enters  into  a  large  deduction,  to  prove  that  all 
virtues  are  praised  and  recommended  as  useful  or  agreeable.  These 
qualities  constitute,  according  to  him,  the  proper  definition,  the  very 
essence  of  virtue;  and  all  other  distinctions  are  frivolous.  To  justify 
this  paradox,  he  allies  the  authority  of  Greek  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, who  apply  the  term  virtue  to  bodily  strength'  or  address,  to 
memory,  judgment,  sagacity,  &c.  as  well  as  to  justice,  humanity,  cha"*- 
rity.  This  indeed  is  true ;  but  the  Greeks  distinguished  between  the 
virtues  of  the  body,  and  those  of  the  mind ;  and  the  mental  virtues 
they  divided  into  the  intellectual  and  moral.  Aristotle  characterises 
moral  virtue  as  a  voluntary  habit,  and  says,  that  moral  approbation 
is  excited  only  by  the  praise-worthy  habit  of  such  affections  and  ac- 
tions as  originate  in  ourselves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinsic  cause. 
See  Aristot.  Magn.  Moral,  l.i.  c  15.  and  his  commentator,  Andro* 
nicus  Rhodius,  p.  89.,  and  the  Ethics  to  Nicomachus  throughout^ 
Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is  justly  reproved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  for  saying, 
**  that  the  anbient  moralists  made  no  material  distinction  among  the 
.  difiercnt  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects."  See  Hume's 
Inquiry,  vol.  li.  p.  587.  But  although  the  ancients,  and  Aristotle  in 
particular,  make  very  material  distinctions  between  moral  and  intel- 
lectual virtues,  yet,  in  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause.  Dr.  Feattie  goes 
too  &r  in  asserting,  '*  that  though  they  considered  both,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  virtues  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  • 
character,  and  sonietimes  discoursed  of  both  in  the  same  treatise  or 
system,  yet  they  deemed  the  latter  valuable  onfy  as  means  to  qualify 
us  for  thefonuery  and  mtignificantf  or  even  odious^  when  the^/faUedio 
answer  this  end,**  See  Eisay  on  Truth,  p.  425.  First  of  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  moralists,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  treat  of  the  moral 
virtues  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual,  since  the  former  could  not 
exist  without  a  mixture  of  reason  or  intellect.  Ethic.  Nicom.  pas- 
sim; and  particularly,  1.  lii.  c.  2.  Secondly,  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues were  so  iar  from  being  esteemed  only  as  means  to  qualify  us 
lor  the  moral,  that  Aristotle  considers  the  exercise  of  the  former 
EE  4 
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CHAP,  we  become  courageous.     Hence  the  wcmderfid 
.^^:^.  power  of  legislation,  and  early  institution,  by 
which  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  and  some  other 
nations  were  honourably  distinguished  among  the 
rest  of  mankind  -,    and  by  which  such .  states  as 
shall  wisely  imitate  their  example,  may  still  reach 
the  same  elevation  of  character,  and  still  acquire 
the  same  renown :    "  For  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
little  moment  how  we  are  accustomed  in  youth  ; 
much  depends  on  that,  or  rather  all/* 
Moral  yir-      The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,  are  not  im- 
Ser°n^.  planted  by  nature ;  for  that  which  is  established 
rai  nor      by  nature  cannot  be  essentially  changed  by  cus- 
to  nature,  tom.    Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
descend,  cannot  be  habituated  to  mount  upwards; 
nor  can  fire,  which  naturally  ascends,  be  taught 
by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction.     The 
same  holds  concerning  all  the  other  laws  by  which 
nature  governs  her  works.   Our  senses,  and  other 
natural  gifts,  have  the  power  of  performing  their 
several  .functions,  before  they  exert  it  j  and  they 
retain  this  power,  although  we  should  allow  them 
to  remain  inactive.    But  virtue,  like  all  practical 
arts,  can  be  acquired  and  preserved  by  practice 
only.     It  is  neither  natural  nor  contrary  to  na- 
ture.    We  are  bom  capable  of  attaining  it,  but 
the  invaluable  attainment  must  be  made  and  per- 
fected by  action.     Yet  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  aspire  to  this  inestimable  prize,  have  recourse 
to  vain  speculations,  flattering  themselves  that 


iDdq)eudeDtIy  of  the  latter,  as  constituting  our  highest  perfectioii 
and  happiness.    Ethic  Nicom.  1.  x.  c.  7. 
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this  is  philosophy.  Their  conduct  resembles  that 
of  a  patient,  who  should  carefully  listen  to  his 
physician,  but  do  nothing  which  he  prescribed. 
By  such  medicine,  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  the 
dborders  of  the  body,  nor,  by  such  philosophy, 
those  of  the  mind. 

Virtue,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  re-  wbemo 
duced  to  metaphysical  precision.    It  is  to  be  ob-  '^  ^^^^^ 
served,  however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend  on 
the  propriety  of  the  affections  from  which  they 
arise ;  and  that  this  propriety  consists  in  a  certain 
point  or  centre,  from  which  the  deviations  may 
be  innumerable.     The  vices,  therefore,  many  of 
which  are  without  names,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  virtues.    In  general,  virtue  may  be  con- 
ceived  to  lie  in  a  mean  betwixt  the  extremes  of 
too  much  and  too  little ;   and  this  health  of  the 
mind  resembles  bodily  health  and  strength,  which 
are  destroyed  by  excess  or  defect  of  nourishment 
or  of  exercise.     Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is 
cowardly;  to  fear  nothing  is  audacious;  courage 
requires  that  we  should  fear  only  such  objects  as 
are  truly  formidable,  and  only  in  that  degree  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  feared.     In  the  same 
manner,  he  who  is  too  much  affected  by  objects 
of  pleasure,  and  seizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy 
them,  is  called  intemperate ;  he  who  is  too  little 
afiected  by  such  objects,  and  refuses  every  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  them,  may  be  called  hisensible.  •• 
Temperance  teaches  us  to  pursue  only  such  plea.- 
sures  as  we  ought,  at  proper  times,  in  proper 

^  Anwr^off,  and  the  abstract  thence  deriyed,  denoted  the  parti* 
cular  vice  described  in  the  text. 
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places,  and  on  proper  occasions.  According  to 
the  same  view  of  things,  generosity  lies  in  the 
middle  between  avarice  and  profusion ;  modesty, 
between  pride  and  diffidence ;  mildness,  between 
irascibility  and  softness ;  magnificence,  between 
ostentation  and  parsimony ;  popularity ^  between 
forbidding  disdain  and  officious  adulation ;  in  a 
word,  every  virtue  consists  in  a  mean,  equally 
remote  from  two  vicious  extremes.  ^^ 
How  it  ConsiderecJ  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 

Sned.  consists  in  the  propriety  of  that  affection  from 
which  the  action  proceeds ;  when  the  affection  is 
neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  precisely 
that  degreeof  strength,  which  right  reason  teaches 
us  to  approve.  As  the  quality  of  an  action,  vir- 
tue consists,  therefore,  in  mediocrity ;  but  as  the 
quality  of  a  person,  it  consists  in  the  habit  of  this 
mediocrity,  since  in  judging  persons  and  charac^ 
ters,  we  regard  not  particular  acts  and  feelings, 
but  such  acts  and  feelings  as  are  frequent  and 
habitual.  We  may  perform  many  virtuous  acv 
tions,  without  being  virtuous  men.  The  most 
worthless  of  human  kind  sometimes  indulge  the 
propensity  to  pity  and  humanity.  But  whoever 
acts  right,  merely  from  feeling,  will  also,  from 
feeling,  more  frequently  act  wrong.  The  senti- 
ments of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to  take  care  of 
our  children,  to  relieve  objects  in  distress,  and 
to  perform  many  important  duties  of  morality, 
likewise  prompt  us  to  gratify  the  vilest  and  most 
brutal  of  our  passions.  Besides  this,  there  are 
many,  and  those  the  most  important  virtues,  the 

^1  Bthic.  Nicom.  l.iL  c.  U  et  :»eq. 
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exercise  of  which  is  not  primarily  attended  with  c  H  A  B. 
pleasure.  To  support  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  .  _  ^  ^  ^ 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  wisdom 
apd  fortitude,  on  many  occasions,  require,  are  not 
obviously  recommended  by  any  natural  desire ; 
nor  is  the  practice  of  such  duties  immediately 
agreeable.  It  is  still  less  agreeable,  in  the  &s9t 
instance,  to  curb  and  restrain  our  natural  appetites 
for  pleasure,  which  is  the  proper  office  of  tem^ 
perance ;  nor  can  that  vigilant  circumspection, 
and  ever  watchful  attention  to  the  most  remote 
consequences  of  our  actions,  which  is  essential  te 
the  virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without 
trouble  and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts  and 
many  difficult  struggles.  Yet  it  is  the  nature  of 
all  these  virtues,  as  well  as  of  the  hardest  lessons 
of  justice,  patriotism,  and  friendship,  to  become, 
through  habit,  agreeable ;  and  the  only  sure  test 
that  we  have  acquired  them,  is,  that  they  be  prac- 
tised with  pleasure.  With  good  reason,  therefore, 
Plato  defines  education  to  be  the  art  of  teaching 
men  to  rejoice  and  grieve  as  they  ought;  for, 
though  there  be  three  ends  ultimately  agreeable, 
the  pleasant,  the  honourable,  and  useful  \  yet  ho- 
nour and  utility  are  likewise  pursuedas  pleasures.® 

The  most  extensive  part  of  virtue  is  employed.  The 
therefore,  in  regulating  oui;  desiie  of  pleasure,  J^^^ 
and  aversion  to  pain.   It  is  also  the  most  difficult;  moral  Tir- 
for,  as  Heraclitus  observes,  it  is  harder  to  combat  '"^' 
pleasure  than  anger.     The  irascible  passions  are 
always  moved  by  some  appearance  of  reason }  and, 

^^  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  vii.  c.  11.  et  se(|. 
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in  their  most  furious  excesses,  still  affect  some  de- 
ference for  their  sovereign.    They  often,  indeed, 
mistake  his  intentions ;  and,  like  hasty  servants, 
fly  into  action,  without  waiting  his  last  ordei^s. 
But  pleasure  passively  obeys  sensation,  without 
regarding  reason  at  all.     The  mischief  is  the 
more  dangerous,  being  produced  by  the  first  ob- 
ject of  natural  desire ;  for  the  love  of  pleasure  is 
implanted  in  our  frame ;  the  germ  expands  with 
our  nature ;  and  unless  counteracted  in  due  time, 
becomes  ingrained  in  our  constitution,  every  part 
erf  which  it  pervades  and  stains.    Habit  alone  can 
counteract  those  dangerous  propensities  of  nature. 
Habit  can  enable  us  to  reject  dishonourable  or 
hurtful  pleasures,  to  prefer  honourable  or  useful 
pains;   for,  as  the  poet  Euenus  says,  ** there  is 
a  long  continued  exercise  of  attention,  which 
finally  becomes  nature.*'  ^ 
Intellec-         The  moral  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Aris- 
^^e     *^^  subsist  without  some  mixture  of  the  Intel- 
P^^^    lectual }  but  the  latter  may  subsist  alone  and  in- 
permanent  d^endent ;  and  according  to  both  Aristotle  and 
baj^pb^   Plato,  the  purest  and  most  permanent  felicity  of 

•*  Euenus  was  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros,  of  whom  few  fragments 
^remain.    The  verses  translated  in  the  text  arc, 

♦77/u  -moKvxpoviotf  fitkerw  ^«'  koi  877 
Tavrfiw  aif$fmnoun  rcAftrrAxroy  ^vffw  cikch. 

Habits,  by  long-continued  care  imprest. 
Are  strong  as  nature  in  the  human  breast. 

This  is  better  expressed  by  another  Greek  proverb;  'E\oi/  0iop  apiroy, 
v^tfy  S«  wrqy  rj  trvniett^  'wotrjati.  Plut.  Moral,  p.  602.  **  Choose  the 
best  life,  and  custom  will  render  it  agreeable." 
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wliich  man  is  susceptible,  resulfis  from  the  exer-  chap. 
cise  of  his  rational  powers  upon  subjects  of  ab-  v, 
stract  speculation.    The  labours  of  the  statesman 
or  general,  the  exertions  of  the  legislator  or  pa- 
triot, all  refer  to  some  end  or  purpose,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  may  be  prevented  by  fortune,  or 
frustrated  by  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  men. 
The  practice  of  justice,  generosity,  temperance, 
and   fortitude,   requires  many  conditions,   and 
supposes  a  variety  of  situations,  which  it  is  not 
always  in  our  power  to  command.     The  just  or 
generous  man  must  have  objects  to  whom  he 
may  extend  the  effects  of  lus  justice  or  genero- 
sity ;  he  must  possess  the  means  by  which*  to 
exercise  those  virtues,  which  all  participate  of 
frail  mortality ;  since,  though  directed  by  pru- 
dence, they  are  impelled  by  passion,  and  result 
from  the  exigencies  of  our   present  corporeal 
state.   But  the  energies  of  contemplative  wisdom 
are  perennial  and  pure,  like  the  intellectual  source 
from  which  they  spring.    Not  subservient  to  re- 
mote purposes,  or  contingent  ends,  they  are  im- 
mediately agreeable  on  their  own  account ;  and, 
on  every  side,  round  and  complete  in  themselves. 
If  the  proper  exercise  of  every  member  or  faculty 
enlivens  the  sense  of  our  existence,  and  thereby 
yields  us  a  perception  of  pleasure,  how  wonder- 
fully delightful  must  be  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  renders  us  sensible  of  the  divine 
principle  within  us  ?    To  live  according  to  na- 
ture, is  to  live  according  to  the  noblest  part  of 
our  nature,  which,  doubtless,  is  the  mind.     To 
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e  H  A  P.  live  thus,  is  the  fife  of  a  god  ;  for,  human  as  we 
,  ^^;  /  are,  we  ought  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  ex- 
hortation, to  regard  only  human  things;  but, 
though  mortal,  strive  to  put  on  immortality**^; 
assured  that,  as  the  mind  chiefly  forms  the  man, 
he  who  most  cultivates  his  mine!,  is  the  best 
disposed  in  himself,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  gods,  ^ 
Ertiraate       .  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  lofty  some- 
rie's  phi-    times,  and  imposing,  but  in  general,  less  erect 
losopbj.     and  independent  than  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
who  preceded  him  ;  less  proud  and  boastfiil  than 
that  of  the  Stoics,  or  even  the  Epicureans,  by 
whom  he  was  followed  ;  and  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, as  unexceptionable  as  that  of  any  moralist 
ancient  or  modern, 
lu  fate  10       It  is  commonly  observed,  that  Aristotle  at- 
thc  world,  i^ained  the  same  authority  over  the  opinions  of 
men,  which  his  pupil  Alexander  acquired  over 
their  persons.    But  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
established  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  perished  with 
himself.     That  of  Aristotle  did  not  commence 
till  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  his  decease, 
and  continued  many  centuries.    The  Peripatetic 
school  subsisted,  indeed,  without  interruption,  at 
Athens ;  but  the  Lyceum  never  attained  there 
any  pre-eminence  above  the  Portico  and  Aca- 


^7  Xpif  8(  ov  Kara  rovs  Vfpatyowraif  avBposinva  ^f>ov€iv,  uyOponrov  ovra, 
ovi€  3nfra  roy  ^vrrrov'  oAA*  «^'  dcrop  ci^cxcroi  <nra9aran{'ciy,  km  iarayra 
^oifip  Kara  ro  KpanTov  ruv  €P  avrtf,     EthlC.  Nicom.  1.  X.  C.  7. 

^  'O  8«  Kara  vow  cFCpyort',  km  rovrop  ^puwtvur,  Kai  ZiaK(if»Mvos  apira, 
KOI  dYo0«Acraraf  touchy  fireu.     Id.  C.  X.  C.  viii. 
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demy.     When  philosophy  was  transplanted  to  a  C  HA  P. 
more  splendid  theatre  in  Rome,  men  of  specula- 
tion and  science  generally  preferred  Plato  to 
Aristotle  ® ;  while  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  the  republic  enlisted  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus.     With 
the  fall  of  Roman  liberty,  philosophy,  as  well  as 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  slowly  declined ;  and 
under  the  emperors^  particularly  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of^  the  Christian  aera,  the 
most  extravagant  of  Plato's  speculations  were 
the  doctrines  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  dark  and  shadowy  minds 
of  Plotinus,   Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  other 
contemplative  visionaries,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Eclectics,  or  later  Platonists,  who 
possessed  the  wildness  without  the  fancy,  and 
the   snbtilty,   without  the  genius,  of  Plato.'® 
During  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  slowly  gained  the  ascendant ;  but, 
^is  had  happened  to  Plato  in  an  earlier  period, 
the  most  frivolous  part  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
.  was  the  highest  in  esteem  during  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages.     The  decisive  boldness  of  his 
logic,  physic,  and  metaphysic,  suited  the  genius 
of  a  church  which  affected  to  be  universal,  and 
the  arrc^nce  of  a  man  who  pretended  to  be  in- 
fallible;    and,  wliile  the  useful  and  practical 
works  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  his  specula* 

^  Cicero,  passim.      " 

7<>  Besides  the  works  of  Brucker  and  Stanley,  the  learned  readef 
may  consult,  on  this  subject.  Professor  Meiner's  Beytrag  uber  die 
Neu  Platonische  Philosophie.    Leipsig,  1 782. 
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CHAP,  tive  philosophy  being  thus  incoq>orated  with  the 
V  ^^^  Romish  superstition,  they  long  conspired,  with 
astonishing  success,  to  enthral  the  human  mind. 
Coindd-  Zeuo  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as  Plato 
SSwiiof  *^^  Aristotle,  to  deduce  their  philosophy  from 
2eno  and  experience ;  but  their  views  of  nature  are  less 
picurut.  perspicuous,  and  less  extensive  j  and  their  con- 
clusions less  convincing,  and  less  reasonable. 
For  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  they  substi- 
tuted the  narrowness  of  their  own  artificial  sys- 
tems i  and  it  will  ever  be  the  scandal  of  this  ab- 
stract philosophy,  that  men  who  boasted  follow- 
ing the  saCne  path,  should  have  reached  such  op- 
posite goals ;  the  sect  of  Zeno  having  discovered,  by 
all  its  researches,  that  pain  was  not  an  evil,  and 
the  sect  of  Epicurus,  that  pleasure  was  the  only 
good;  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  alone  was  truly 
valuably  in  itself,  and  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count ;  the  Epicureans,  that  virtue  in  itself  was 
really  of  no  value,  and  merely  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure.  Yet,  amidst  the  striking  con- 
tradictions of  these  sects,  they  agreed  in  specu^ 
lative  pride,  loudly  asserting,  that  the  philosophy 
which  they  respectively  taught,  was  the  exclusive 
road  to  happiness.  Both  required  from  their 
imaginary  sage  an  absolute  command  over  his 
passions ;  and  both  supposed,  that  in  his  present 
state  of  existence,  he  could  attain  this  perfection. 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  alike  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  unnecessary 
to  their  system  ;  both  justified  suicide ;  both 
boasted  of  enjoying  a  felicity  equal  to  that  of  the 
gods  J  and,  in  proportion  as  their  principles  re- 
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reded  froitt  truth  and  nature,  and  flattered  that 
factitious  vapity  incident  to  the  human  heart, 
they  were  diffused  with  greater  rapidity,  more 
zealously  embraced,  and  more  obstinately  de- 
fended. ^* 

In  examining  by  what  shew  of  reason,  men.  The  stoic 
whose  wisdom  was  revered .  by  their  contempo*  ^hy^ 
raries,  could  arrive  at  such  extraordinary  conclu- 
sions, thedignity  of  i;ir/iMe  demands  the  precedence 
for  Zeno.  That  philosopher  affected  .to  examine, 
with  great  accuracy,  the  natural  propensities  of 
the  human  race ;  to  observe  the  various  changes 
which  individuals  >mderwent  in  their  progress 
from  infancy  to  manhood ;  to  contemplate  the 
effects  produced  by  external  causes  on  our  inter- 
nal frame ;  and,  by  comparing  man  with  inferior 
animals,  to  display  the  illustrious  prerogatives 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  high  destination  which 
nature  had  assigned  him.  Self-preservation,  he 
observed,  was  the  universal  and  primary  desire 
of  all  animals.  In  man,  this  desire  respected  his 
body,  and  all  its  different  members,  his  mind,  and 
all  its  different  faculties ;  and  prompted  him  to 
maintain  the  whole  fabric  of  his  complex  being 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. Nature  had  generally  attached  a  pleasure 
to  the  means  necessary  for  this  purpose;  but,  that 
we  desired  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  preservation, 
not  preservation  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  he 
thought  evident  from  the  first  motions  and  efibrts 
of  all  animals,  tending  to  prevent  dissolution 

7*  Laert.  in  Zenon.  &  Epicur.    Cicero  de  Finibus,  I.  u  iu  iii. 
Plutarch,  de  Commun.  Concept,  contra  Stoicos. 
VOL.  IV.  F  F 
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•CHAP,  antecedently  to  any  distinct  notions  of  p^in  or 


XL. 


pleasure.  ^ 


Love  of  Although,  in  the  order  of  time,  man  perha{xs 
first  felt  the  propensities  requisite  to  the  safety 
of  his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  a  very  early  period, 
he  shewed  himself  endowed  with  desires  of  a  dif- 
ferent, and  more  exalted  kind.  Not  to  mention 
the  obscure  intimations  of  his  love  of  truth  and 
knowledge  during  his  infant  state,  in  which  he 
applied  his  senses  with  great  activity  to  the  ex* 
amination  of  the  objects  presented  to  him,  he 
naturally  learned  the  use  of  words  to  denote  these 
objects,  as  well  as  the  reflections  of  his  own  mind 
concerning  them  ;  and  had  no  sooner  made  this 
important  acquisition,  than  he  testified  an  ardent 
curiosity  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  enlarge 
his  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  the  causes,  the 
relations,  and  dependencies  of  the  various  classes 
of  beings  which  he  beheld  around  him.  From 
this  lore  and  approbation  of  what  is  true  and  sin^ 
cere,  rather  than  of  the  contrary,  which  he  felt 
to  be  congenial  to  his  own  nature,  he  readily 
believed  whatever  those  persons,  with  whom  he 
conversed,  thought  proper  to  communicate  to 
him ;  a  principle  which,  though  the  source  of  in- 
numerable errors  and  prej  udices,  served,  however, 
as  the  only  foundation  on  which  his  future  im- 
provements could  be  reared. 


7*  The  principles  of  the  stoical  philosophy  are  explained  in  Cicero 
de  Fimbus,  the  works  of  Epictetus,  Arrian,  Simplidas,  and  Seneca.- 
In  treating  of  the  practical  duties  of  morality,  Cicero,  in  his  Ofl&cesy 
chiefly  follows  the  principles  of  the  stoics. 
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In  examining  the  nature  and  relations  of  other  chap. 
things,  he  gradually  became  sensible  of  his  own.  v  ^^"  . 
His  affections,  he  felt,  carried  him  beyond  his  Social  af- 
own  person,  and  he  derived  happiness  from  the  ^*^  *^"* 
happiness  of  others,  although  he  received  from 
it  no  advantage  but  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it. 
The  sentiments  of  justice,  gratitude,  and  bene- 
volence,  he  felt  to  be  agreeable  to  his  nature, 
to  be  proper  and  laudable ;  the  contrary  senti- 
ments to  be  disagreeable  to  his  nature,  to  be 
improper  and  odious.  His  own  good,  therefore, 
was  thus  pointed  out  to  him»  by  the  original 
frame  of  his  sentiments,  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  good  o£  his  family,  his  friends,  his  coun- 
try, and  the  great  society  of  mankind,  of  whicli 
he  made  part  Enlarging  his  views  still  farther, 
he  perceived,  that  every  species  is  fashioned  re- 
latively to  the  dement  in  which  it  lives;  dius 
fishes  have  fins  for  the  water,  birds  have  wings 
for  the  air ;  and  that  many  of  liiese  species  are 
mutually  connected  with,  aind  reciprocally  sub- 
servient to,  each  other,  while  aU  of  them  essen^  Univena 
tially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  nature,  and  ^^*®™' 
complete  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  that 
imiversal  system,  to  the  stability  c£  which  the 
order  of  particular  parts,  or  what,  in  each  spe- 
cies, and  in  each  individual,  is  called  private  good, 
must  necessarily  be  subOTdinate.  Considering  the 
narrowness  of  liuman  capacity,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  many  of  the  connections  and  dependen- 
cies of  this  universal  system  should  escape  our 
observation.  But  if  we  confine  our  view  to  those 
objects  of  which  we  have  the  clearest  apprehra- 

FF  2 
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sion>  we  shall  find  that  they  all  depend  on  each 
other,  and  are  united  in  one  scheme  or  constitu- 
tion of  things.  The  individuals  of  the  human 
race  were  doubtless  formed  not  for  themselves 
•  alone.  In  the  different  sexes,  the  external  or- 
ganization, and  still  more  the  inward  frame ;  tba 
correspondence  of  parts,  and  still  more  the  sym- 
pathy of  sentiments,  indicate  the  male  and  female 
mutually  destined  for  each  other.  The  naked 
helplessfiess  of  infancy  requires  the  tender  cares 
of  a  parent.  The  decrepitude  of  age  loudly  de- 
mands the  kind  returns  of  filial  gratitude.  In 
early  ages  of  the  world,  men,  without  uniting  in 
small  communities,  must  h|ive  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  savages  of  the  desert;  and,  with  the  growth 
of  these  communities,  social  affection  naturally 
makes  progress ;  si;ice,  with  the  advancement  of 
arts  and  civility,  the  bands  which  unite  us  to  our 
country  are  multiplied  and  strengthened. 
Rules  of  In  thus  contemplating  the  relations  in  which 
thence  de-  ^^  Stands,  man  becomes  sensible  of  the  duties  re- 
riyed.  quired  of  him.  The  voice  of  nature  teaches  him 
(for  this  is  her  universal  law)  that  the  greater 
good  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  lesser,  and  the 
good  of  the  many  to  that  of  the  few.  In  applying 
this  rule  to  all  the  classes  of  objects  submitted  ;to 
our  choice,  we  live  consistently  with  nature.  The 
goods  o£  the  mind,  therefore,  must  be  preferred 
to  those  of  the  body ;  and  what  is  called  private 
interest  must  yield  to  that  of  the  public.  Even 
in  objects  of  the  same  class,  the  general  law  must 
be  observed.  We  must  pr^er  and  rejecU  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  right  reason,  not  according  to 
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caprice  and  fancy.  In  the  primary  objects  of  c  H  a  p. 
desire  respecting  the  body,  health  is  to  be  pre-  ^^ 
ferred  to  strength,  and  strength  to  agility ;  and 
in  the  secondary  objects  rejecting  this  part  of 
our  nature,  or  those  which  may  be  employed  as 
instruments  to  procure  bodily  pleasures,  and  ward 
off  bodily  pains,  such  as  wealth,  power,  the  good 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  we  live,  and  innu- 
merable other  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind, 
we  must  uniformly  regulate  our  conduct  by  the 
same  great  principles  of  preference  and  rejection.^ 
In  thus  appreciating  the  objects  of  desire,  and 
when  all  cannot  be  obtained,  in  preferring  the 
most  valuable  and  honourable ;  in  thus  appre- 
ciating the  objects  of  aversion,  and  when  all 
cannot  be  avoided,  in  rejecting  the  most  hurt- 
ful and  odious,  consist  that  order  and  har- 
mony, that  just  balance  of  affection,  and  perfect 
propriety  of  conduct,  which  essentially  contains 
in  it  whatever  is  meritorious,  laudable,  and  happy. 
It  is  concerning  the  primary  objects  of  desire, 
indeed,  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain  them, 
that  this  propriety  of  sentiment  and  action  is 
exercised ;  but  as  those  to  whom  we  are  intro- 
duceji  are  often  more  valued  by  us,  than  those 
by  whom  we  were  made  known  to  them,  so  the 
duties  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  which  we  have 
been,  as  it  were,  recommended  by  the  original 
propensities  of  our  nature,  are  far  more  estimable 

73  The  technical  tenns  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  like  all  terms  of 
art,  sound  awkward  in  languages  in  which  they  were  not  originally 
infented;  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  Greek  expressions,  . 
•prfwBai  wad  fKKhMftiy, 
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CHAP,  in  themselTes,  than  all  the  external  advantages 
.  ^'^  .  which  they  are  fitted  to  procure.  When  our  lives^ 
are  harmonised  to  virtue,  when  we  perceive  the 
agreement  of  Our  thoughts  and  actions  to  pro^ 
priety  and  decorum,  the  beauty  of  this  concord 
strikes  us  as  infinitely  more  desirable  than  all  the 
ends  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote :  this 
concord  itself  becomes  the  great,  or  rather  the 
sole,  end  of  all  our  pursuits ;    compared  with 
which,  health  and  sickness,  riches  and  poverty,, 
pain  and  pleasure,  are  finally  considered  as  ob* 
jects  of  little  moment,  and  altogether  incapable 
of  shaking  the  stability  of  our  happiness. 
The  plea-       It  is  in  vain  that  men  seek  felicity  in  those  ob* 
8«Ting^^'  jects  which  depend  not  on  themselves  j  which,. 
them.        even  while  they  possess,  they  fear  to  lose ;   and 
which  fortune  can  either  give  or  take  away.  ^* 
The  feelings  of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever  and 
intimately  present  to  us,  must  always  afford  the 
principal  source  of  our  happiness  or  misery.    To 
a  Wiseman,  therefore,  every  condition  of  external 
circumstsinces,  and  every  situation  in  life,  must 
be  alike  indifferent,  since  there  is  none  wherein 
he  can  be  placed,  in  which  he  may  not  perform 
his  duty,  and  render  himself  an  object  of  appro- 
bation and  applause  to  all  rational  natiure.     To 
feel  in  our  own  minds  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
universe  in  our  favour,  and  to  be  sensible,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  our  con- 
duct, it  has  been  governed  by  the  great  rules 

•vx  <^'  ^y,  acOwv,  SMrXo,  lemKvra,  oAAorpia.    Epictet  JEnchit.  €.  ii 
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which  the  Divinity  prescribes,  affords  a  degree  of  c  H  A  F» 
in  waid  satisfaction,  to  which  the  greatest  outward  v  ^'^ . 
prosperity  can  add  nothing  worthy  of  calculation ; 
for  as  a  single  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  j^Bgsan,  as  a  single  step  is  disre- 
garded in  the  immense  distance  to  India,  as  the 
light  of  a  taper  is  eclipsed  by  the  meridian  sun  ^, 
so  the  external  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  ad- 
vantages pertaining  to  the  body,  are  overwhelmed, 
obscured,  and  lost,  in  the  transcendant  excel* 
lence  and  incomparable  splendour  of  virtue. 

Those  dangers  which  appear  most  formidable.  Fortitude. 
and  those  calamities  which  appear  most  dreadful 
to  the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  afflict  the  man 
who  has  fortitude  to  despise  the  one,  and  con- 
stancy to  bear  the  other.  The  sage  delights  in 
those  clouds  of  adversity,  through  which  his  vir- 
tue beams  forth  with  peculiar  lustre ;  and  rejoices 
in  the  kind  cruelties  of  Fortune,  which  subject 
liim  to  difficult  and  glorious  combats.  Sensible 
of  his  own  powers,  he  is  happy  to  measure  them 
against  a  vigorous  antagonist.  The  victory  is 
not  liable  to  contingencies,  but  depends  on  him- 
self alone ;  a  consideration  sufficient  to  support 
him  against  the  combined  strength  of  countless 
enemies.  ^*  When  the  firm  probity  of  Regulus 
submitted  his  perishable  body  to  be  burned  and 
lacerated  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  well  knew  that 
those  revengeful  Barbarians  could  not  torture  his 
fortitude,  his  patriotism,  his  magnanimity.     His 

7S  The  illustrations  given  bj  Cic  de  j^n. 

^  Ayucfiros  uvai  ^wturtUf  §w  cis  fufltva  aywra  KvraiatyiiSf  Sv  ovk  9ti  tun 
9nvueii9m,    Bnchir.  czxv. 
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CHAP,  mind,  guarded  by  such  an  assemblage  and  atteff  J-^ 
V  \^  ance  of  virtues,  bade  defiance  to  every  assault- 
The  mind  of  Regulus  still  triumphed ;  and  amidst 
the  painful  discerption  of  his  frail  members,  be 
maintained  and  fortified  the  integrity  of  that  part 
of  his  nature  Which  properly  constitutes  the  man^ 
and  in  which  alone  any  permanent  happiness  or 
misery  can  reside. 
Resigno-  From  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  and  august  forms  of  benevolence  and 
magnanimity,,  the  stoics  again  returned  to  the 
speculations  of  abstract  philosophy.  In  every 
arrangement  or  combination  of  objects,  which 
can  be  called  a  constitution  or  system,  the  good 
of  each  pait,  they  observed,  must  be  relative  and 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  whole.  To  illustrate 
in  the  constitution  most  familiar  to  us,  the  body 
of  man,  the  good  of  each  limb  and  member,  con- 
sidered as  something  separate  and  independent, 
consisted  in  preserving  its  natural  state,  and  in 
never  being  subjected  to  any  fatigue  or  hardship, 
to  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  But  considered  as  the 
part  of  a  system,  in  the  good  of  which  its  own 
is  necessarily  included,  this  limb  or  member  must 
often  submit  to  great  inconveniences.  For  the 
sake  of  the  whole  body,  the  foot  must  often 
trample  in  the  dirt,  must  often  tread  upon 
thorns,  and  sometimes  be  burned,  or  lacerated, 
or  even  cut  off,  when  such  operations  are  requi- 
site for  the  safety  of  the* whole  system.  In  re- 
fusing to  comply,  the  foot  ceases  to  be  a  foot ; 
in  the  same  manner  do  j/ou  cease  to  be  a  man,  in 
shrinking  from  the  hardest  duties  required  by  the> 
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interest  of  society.  But  that  sodety  itself,  as  well  chap. 
as  eveiy  member  which  it  contains,  are  parts  of  a  ^^^ 
larger  system,  that  grand  harmonious  whole,  whose 
consummate  order  and  perfect  beauty  evince  the 
superintendence  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
goodness..  Under  such  government,  no  absolute 
evil  can  exist ;  and  what  appears  wrong  respect- 
ing particular  parts,  must  necessarily  be  right  re- 
specting the  whole.  A  wise  man  will  therefore 
be  alike  satisfied  with  every  situation  in  which  he 
maj^  be  placed ;  deeply  convinced,  that,  were  he 
acquainted  with  the  whole  connections  and  depen- 
dencies of  events,  his  actual  situation  would,  even 
to  himself,  appear  the  most  proper  that  could 
possibly  be  assigned  him.  He  uses,  indeed,  such 
means  as  prudence  directs,  to  avert  calamity; 
but  when  Uiat  is  his  lot,  he  cheerfully  submits  to 
the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence.  The  estab- 
lished order  of  the  universe,  he  knows,  is  not  to 
be  changed  by  the  prayers  of  men.  When  he 
prays  to  the  Gods,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  alt^r 
their  wise  purposes  coftceming  him :  he  prays 
that  they  would  shew  him  the  hardest  trials  with 
which  he  must  contend,  and  the  severest  circum- 
stances in  which  he  must  be  placed ;  that,  by 
voluntarily  accepting  those  trials,  and  voluntarily 
embracing  those  circumstances,  he  may  prove  his 
confidence  in  their  goodness,  and  his  perfect  re- 
signation to  their  sovereign  will.^ 

77  Aye  8i|  /if ,  «  Z<v  new  <rv  ^  UmtpAiitFH^ 
OiTM  troO'  v/uv  M/u  Ztarrrrayfimfof, 
*Q$  €^fim  ^vaudtuos  rfit  nonwu 
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If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ought  never 
to  create  in  us  any  uneasiness,  so  neither  ought 
Command  we  to  be  affected  by  those  of  our  relations,  our 
^onl  friends,  or  our  country.  When  calamity  threatens 
connections  so  dear  to  us,  we  must  exert  our- 
selves strenuously  in  their  behalf;  but  should 
our  well-meant  endeavours  be  frustrated  by  cir- 
cumstances not  liable  to  our  controul,  it  would 
be  highly  ungraceful  and  improper  to  have  re- 
course to  unmanly  lamentations.  The  same  law 
of  propriety  which  prompts  our  active  exertions 
to  the  good  of  others,  restrains  our  passive  feel- 
ings at  the  sight  of  their  distress :  the  former  alone 
can  be  useful  to  them  ;  the  latter  would  be  both 
hurtful  and  dishonourable  to  ourselves. 

The  stoical  philosophy  imposed  therefore  an 
absolute  silence  on  the  soft  voice  of  pity  ^,  as 
well  as  on  the  boisterous  dissonance  of  anger, 
and  on  all  passions  in  general,  those  perturba- 
tions and  diseases  of  the  mind,  which  a  wise  man 
ought  not  merely  to  appease,  but  utterly  to  era- 
dicate. As  they  supposed  their  imaginary  sage 
capable  of  attaining  this  perfection,  they  inferred, 
that  all  duties  were  alike  easy  to  him.    His  ac- 


Tbis  reason  is  sutgotned, 

Eaif  9n  H-V  cOcAw  ooic  ifrrov  ci|mhuu«    - 
"  We  ought  to  be  wiUing  to  obey  the  Gods,  since  we  must  obej 
them  whether  we  are  willing  or  not.** 

'^  Epictetiis,  however,  allows  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with 
objects  in  distress,  but  sternly  forbids  the  retHty.  Mcx^  fi»  roi 
\rfov  firi  oiam  Wfimpi^tft^M  mrry  (vil.  the  person  afflicted)  koI  oirm 
'TvxOi  vwcvircro^,  wpoewxf  M<k  toi  ftti  ttm  9m$w  wwmiT^miifs,  Bpictet. 
£nchir.  c.  xxii. 
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tions  were  continually  regulated  by  propriety,  chap. 
and  all  of  them  therefore  equally  laudable;  ^_  ^  _/ 
whereas  those  of  a  fool,  or  one  who  substituted 
passion  and  caprice  in  the  stead  of  reason  and  ^ 
principle,  were  all  equally  blameable«  This  doc- 
trine, which  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  some 
Christian  divines,  "  that  the  greatest  virtues  of 
the  heathens  were  but  splendid  vices,'*  is  the 
source  to  which  all  the  other  paradoxes  of  the 
stoics  may  be  traced.  Both  these  Christians  and 
the  stoics  considered  good  or  bad  actions  as  re- 
lative only  to  the  cause  which  produces  them, 
the  afiection  or  character  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, npt  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
them,  the  good  or  bad  efifects  which  they  tend 
to  promote.  These  consequences  and  effects,  it 
was  observed  by  the  stoics,  depended  not  on  our- 
selves. With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they  were 
altogether  indifferent;  and,  as  such,  could  not 
possibly  constitute  any  part  of  merit  or  de- 
merit, or  become  the  proper  objects  of  praise  or 
censure* 

The  ignorant  vulgar,  iitdeed,  and  as  such  the  Vulgar 
stoics  considered  all  those  who  were  unacquainted  ^onsofac- 
with  their  philosophy,  allowed  such  contingent  ^Cactei. 
circumstances  to  influence  their  appreciation  of 
actions  and  characters ;  and  thence  the  extraor- 
dinary confusion  introduced  into  religion  and 
morality.    Of  two  men,  equally  vicious,  the  one 
may  be  condemned  to  obscurity,  and  bereft  of 
opportunity  to  exert  his  wickedness ;  the  other 
may  be  raised  to  power,  which  he  abuses,  or  en- 
trusted with  a  sceptre,  which  becomes  an  iron 
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rod  in  his  bands.     To  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the 
second  appears  a  greater  monster  than  the  firsts 
To  the  philosopher,  they  appear  equally  crimi- 
nal; but  the  first  is  a  storm  wliich  spends  its 
rage  in  vacuity ;  the  second  a  cloud,  not  more 
tempestuous,  that  destroys  many  fair  objects  ac- 
cidentally exposed  to  its  violence.     In  the  same 
manner  two  men  may  be  equally  meritorious,- 
although  the  one,  from  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  may  resemble  a 
clear  stream  rolling  through  a  lonesome  solitude, 
while  the  other,  more  advantageously  situate 
with  respect  to  external  objects,  may  resemble  a 
beautiful  river  flowing  through  a  populous  valley, 
supplying  the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals, 
and  diffusing  abundance  and«  pleasure  through 
the  contiguous  country,  which  it  fertilises  and 
adorns* 
Corrected       The  injudicious  estimation  of  virtues  and  vices, 
^icf.        ^'^y  the  effects  which  they  tend  to  produce,  is  the 
source  of  that  extravagant  admiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  excessive  severity  on  the  other, 
which  universally  chafacterise  the  judgments  of 
the  vulgar.     But  a  wise  man,  who  examines  the 
first  principles  of  action  in  the  human  heart,  will 
neither  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  heroes 
and  patriots,  nor  provoked  to  undue  revenge 
against  illustrious  criminals.  ^    The  civil  magis- 
trate, who  is  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety, and  who  has  that  interest  always  in  view, 
must  chiefly  regard  external  actions,  and  consi* 

79  Siytcia  wpOKomorros*   •vUim  if«7«i,  •vScya  tman^i,  &c,     Enchir. 
c.  Ixxii. 
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tier  ihem  as  sufficient  indications  of  the  inward  chap. 
affections  and  character.  It  is  his  business  to  v  ^  '  y 
regulate  the  lives,  not  to  purify  the  hearts,  of 
men.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  He,  who  can 
penetrate  deeper  than  an  earthly  judge,  governs 
the  moral  world  by  more  refined  principles,  and 
dispenses  rewards  and  punishments  according  to 
a  more  accurate  standard.  ^  To  avert  his  anger, 
superstition  commands  us  to  repair,  or  compen- 
sate, the  bad  consequences  of  our  misconduct,  a 
thing  often  impracticable  :  to  regain  his  appro- 
bation, and  that  o^'  our  own  breasts,  philosophy 
exhorts  us  to  fix  our  chief  attention,  not  on 
effects  which  are  transitory,  but  on  the  cause, 
which  is  permanent ;  to  be  less  anxious  about 
wiping  off  the  stain  of  particular  sins,  than  soli- 
citous to  destroy  the  source  from  which  they  all 
flow.  When  we  have  accomplished  this  great 
purpose,  we  have  reached  the  perfection  of  our 
nature.  For  the  Deity,  who  has  enjoined  virtue 
as  our  duty»  has  placed  our  happiness  in  virtue. 
In  performing  the  task  assigned  us,  we  necessa- 
rily attain  our  reward.  ^* 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  which  phiiow- 
beside  containing  several  contradictions  which  all  j^j^u^^ 
the  subtlety  of  the  sect  was  unable  to  reconcile, 
evidently  supposes  a  degree  of  perfection  far  be- 
yond the  weakness  of  humanity.  The  system 
of  Epicurus,  not  less  artificial  in  its  texture, 
though  humbler  in^  its  origin,  is  equally  magni- 

^  Epictet.  Enchir.  cxxxviii. 

**  Quod  >i  ita  est,  ut  neque  quisquam,  nisi  bonus  vir,  et  omnes 
boni  beati  sint ;  quid  philosopka  magis  coleudum,  out  quid  ett  Tir- 
tute  diYinius.    Cicero  d«  Fin.  1.  iiL  ad  fin. 
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iicent  in  its  conclusioDs.  ^  Like  the  lowly  plant, 
which,  at  first  feebly  emerging  from  the  ground, 
gradually  rises  to  a  stately  tree  towering  to  the 
sky,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  at  first  restrict- 
ing the  primary  objects  of  natural  desire  and 
aversion  to  bodily  pleasure  and  pain,  by  degrees 
expands  itself  into  the  fairest  forms  of  virtue, 
and  enforces  the  severest  lessons  of  duty.  That 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  universal  objects  of 
desire  and  aversion  is  a  truth,  he  observed, 
powerfully  attested  by  the  consenting  voice  of 
all  animated  nature.  Not  only  men,  but  children, 
and  even  brute  beasts,  could  they  emit  articulate 
sounds,  would  declare  and  ciy  out,  that  pleasure 
is  the  sovereign  good,  and  pain  the  greatest  evil.  ^ 
That  they  are,  not  only  the  greatest  and  most 
universal,  but  the  sole  ultimate  objects  of  desire 
and  aversion,  Epicurus  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
analysing  our  passions,  and  actions,  and  virtues, 
all  of  which,  he  pretended,  had,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, nothing  farther  in  view  than  to  procure 
l>odily  pleasure,  and  avoid  bodily  pain.  If  we 
desire  power  and  wealth,  it  is  because  power  and 
wealth  furnish  us  with  innumerable  means  of 
enjoyment.  Sensible  that  the  good-will  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live  is  necessary  to  our 
security,  we  strive  asaduously  to  acquire  it, 
cultivate  friendship,  exercise  benevolence,  and 
practise  with  diligence  and  alacrity  all  those 
social  virtues  essential  to  the  public  safety,  in 
which  our  own  is  included.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reject  a  present  pleasure,  in  order  to 

**  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Ailitip.  &  Epictir. 
*'  Cicero  d«  Finibus,  1.  i.  c.  9.  et  pawim. 
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attain  a  greater  in  future,  temperance  must  chap. 
moderate  the  eagerness  of  desire;  and,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  encounter  a  present  pain,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  in  future,  fortitude 
must  controui  the  dictates  of  pusillanimity. 
Justice  t.eaches  us  to  abstain  from  injuriilg  others, 
as  the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  escape 
being  injured  by  them.  And  prudence,  which, 
according  to  Epicurus  is  the  queen  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  to  whieh  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude,  are  barely  handmaids  and  attendants, 
invariably  points  out  to  us,  anti  enforces,  that 
course  of  action  which  is  most  conducive  to  our 
private  comfort  and  happiness.  This  couree  of 
action  is  acknowledged  by  all  moralists  to  consist 
in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  so  that  virtue,  according 
to  Epicurus,  is  the  only  true  wisdom,  and  vice 
the  most  short-sighted  levity,  and  weakest  folly. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  he  observed,  that  His  anaiy- 
though  all  the  modifications  of  hope  and  fear  ^^re  and* 
ultimately  refer  to  the  sensations  of  bodily  plea-  P^"- 
sure  or  pain,  yet  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
mind  are  inihiitely  more  important  than  their 
originals.     The  body  can  only  feel  the  sensation 
of  the  present  moment^  which  can  never  be  of 
great  importance ;  whereas  the  mind  recollects 
the  past,  and  anticipates  the  future.     If  our 
mental  frame,  therefore,  be  properly  adjusted,  if 
our  sentiments  and  judgments  be  duly  regulated, 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  how  our  bodies 
may  be  disposed ;  we  shall  despise  its  pleasures, 
and  even  set  its  pains  at  defiance^    If  pain  be 
violent,  experience  teaches  us  that  it  must  be 
short  J  it  cannot  be.  continued  long  without  be- 
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coming  moderate,  and  admitting  many  intervals 
of  ease ;  besides,  death  is  always  within  our  reach, 
and  ready  at  a  call  to  deliver  us,  whenever  life 
becomes  a  burden. 
Bold  pre-       B/this  kind  of  philosophical  chemistry,  lEpu 
h?^|j^  cums  extracted  from  the  grossest  materials,  the 
•op^y-       most  sublime  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  philosophy  imposed  absolute  silence  on  the 
passions ;  since  no  state,  and,  therefore,  not  the 
little  republic  of  man,  can  be  [happy  in  sedition. 
In  this  tranquillity  of  min4,  he  boasted  a  felicity 
which  external  pleasures  might  vary,  but  could 
not  increase ;  and  his  security  of  enjoyment  he 
asserted  to  he  equally  firm  and  unalterable  with 
that  of  the  Gods,  since  the  most  unbounded  dur- 
ation could  not  afford  greater  happiness  than 
arose  from  reflecting,  that  all  our  pleasures  and 
pains  are  confined  within  a  nan*ow  span.     Hav- 
ing adopted  the  atomic  philosophy  of  Democritus, 
he  rendered  it  subservient  to  his  morality.     The 
phsBnomena  of  nature,  he  fancied,  might  be  ex- 
plained  by  the  figures  and  motions  of  the  small 
particles  of  matter ;  and  as  the  universe  arose, 
so  did  it  continue,  without  the  interference  of 
the  Gods,  those  celestial  beings,  who,  enjoying 
complete  happiness  in  themselves,  and  totally 
independent  on  the  actions  of  men,  are  neither 
gratified  by  our  virtues,  nor  offended  by  our 
crimes.     Confiding  in   the  certainty   of  these 
speculations,  he  trampled  under-foot  the  super- 
stitious terrors  of  the  vulgar,  and  fortified  his 
mind  against  the  fear  of  death. " 

^  Lucretiuv  pa»8un« 
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Such  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whom  chap. 
po  philosopher  was  ever  more  admired  and  be-  ^J^^\^ 
lQ«ed  by  his  disciples,  or  more  cordially  attached  His  cha- 
to  them  in  affectionate  esteem.  He  is  described  "*^^* 
as  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  of 
great  gendeness  and  humanity ;  and,  like  Eu- 
doxus,  who  preceded  him,  and  who  inculcated 
the  same  loose  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality, 
extremely  temperate  with  regard  to  pleasure  ^  a 
circumstance  which  failed  not  to  add  much  re* 
putation  to  his  philosophy.  In  his  character, 
the  firm  and  manly,  were  united  with  the  gentler 
virtues.  When  grievously  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to  that  disease 
with  the  greatest  constancy ;  and,  in  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  when  his  pain  had  reached  a  degree 
beyond  which  he  could  conceive  none  greater, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus^,  and  recom- 
mended to  him  the  children  of  his  favourite 
disciple  Metrodorus,  assuring  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  to  himself,  he  still  was  happy, 
since  the  smart  of  his  bodily  sufferings  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  pleasures  of  his  mind, 
and  particularly  by  the  agreeable  remembrance 
of  hb  (discoveries  j  a  declaration,  however  in- 
consistent  it  may  be  deemed  with  his  opinions, 
highly  honourable  to  the  man. 

Such  were  the  philosophical  systems  respect-  Phiioso- 
ing  life  and  happiness,  by  which  the  more  liberal  pJJrho. 
part  of  mankind  long  affected  to  regulate  their 
sentiments  and  conduct.     The  excessive  scepti- 

■*  Vlcl.Diogen.  Laert.  1.  x.  sect.  9.  &  Cic.  de  Finibus,  l.ii.  c.SO. 
ct  seq. 
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CHAP,  cism  of  P^rrrho,  which  none  could  reduce  to 
practice  without  meriting  the  charge  of  insamty, 
seems  never,  even  in  theory,  to  have  had  ml^sh 
vogue  among  the  speculatists  of  antiquity.  In 
matters  of  doubtful  evidence,  indeed,  a  prudent 
suspension  of  judgment  had  been  recommended 
by  Socrates,  enforced  by  Plato,  and  extended  to 
subjects  of  every  kind  by  their  followers  Arcesilas 
and  Cameades.  *  These  philosophers,  however^ 
in  den3dng  certainty,  still  admitted  probabiUty^ 
which  they  thought  sufficient  for  repjulating  our 
judgments  and  actions.  But  the  extravagant 
Pyrrho  was  dogmatical  only  in  maintaining,  that 
no  one  opinion  was  more  probable  than  another* 
The  non-existence  of  sensible  qualities,  which 
had  been  proved  by  Democritus®^,  Protagoras*, 
and  Aristippus  ^,  and  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed a  modem  discovery,  because  the  contrary- 
opinion  obtained  among  the  schoolmen,  probably 
led  Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reality  likewise  of  moral 
qualities  and  distinctions.  lAs  heat  and  cold, 
tastes  and  colours,  had  no  external  existence  in 

^  Because  Socrates  and  Plato  doubted  some  things,  these  philo* 
sophers  doubted  all.    Vid.  Cicer.  Acad.  I.i.    They  formed,  what 
was  called  the  New  Academy,  which  held  the  same  tenets  with  the 
old,  only  asserting  them  less  positively. 
*?  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  p.  399. 
••  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  I.i.  sect. 216. 

*>  Prsteria  quoniam  nequeunt  sine  luce  colores 
Esse,  neque  in  luce  existunt  primordia  rerum  ; 
Scire  licet,  quam  sint  nuUo  yelata  colore. 


Sed  ne  forte  putes  solo  spoliata  colore 

Corpora  prima  manere ;  etiam  secreta  tepons, 

Sunt,  ac  frigons  omnino,  Sic.  LvcaiTivt,  L  vL 
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bodies,  and  were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind ;  in  the 
same  manner,  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and 
vice,  happiness  and  misery,  had  no  real  or  per- 
manent cause,  but  depended,  like  every  thing 
else,  on  relation  or  comparison.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple,. "  that  all  was  relative^,''  Pyrrho  esta- 
blished  topics  for  enabling  his  sect  readUy  to 
dispute  the  truth  of  all  positions  whatever; 
which  topics  he  reduced  to  ten  ^\  probably  in 
opposition  to  the  ten  categories  of  the  dogmatists. 
The  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonism  boasts,  that 
while  other  philosophers  wandered  in  pursuit  of 
a  false  and  artificial  happiness,  Pyrrho  alone  had 
discovered  the  true  and  natural  one,  and  that, 
by  an  accident  similar  to  the  painter  **,  who 
having  finished  the  picture  of  a  dog  all  to  the 
foam  oif  his  mouth,  could  not,  afler  repeated 
trials,  satisfy  himself  in  painting  this  last  cir- 
cumstance. Enraged  by  disappointment,  he  at 
length  dashed  against  the  canvas  the  spunge 
with  which  he  wiped  his  pencils.  Accident  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  sought 
from  art  j  and  the  foam  was  represented  so  na- 
turally,  that  the  picture,  though  admirable  in 
other  respects,  was  chiefly  admired  on  this  ac- 
count. Fatigued  by  many  painful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  truth  and  virtue,  Pyrrho,  in 
the  same  manner,  had  discovered  that  truth  and 

**  narra  irpos  rt«     SextUS  Empiric. 

»*  SeztiiB  Empiric  Hypothet  Pyrrhon^  Li.  c.  14.  &  Diogen. 
Laert.  in  Pyrrhon. 

^  Sextus  Empiric.  1.  i.  c.  IS.  Sextus  calls  the  painter  Apelles. 
PKny,  L  xxxy.  c  90.  ascribes  this  accident  to  Protogenes,  and  ^ 
similqr  one  to  Ncalces,  in  painting  a  horse. 
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virtue  were  nowhere  to  be  found  j  a  discovery 
which  produced  that  moderation  and  mdisturh^ 
ance^^  that  happy  indifference,  or  rather  perfect 
insensibility,  which  is  as  naturally  attended  by 
happiness,  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its  shadow.** 
Conciii-  In  concluding  this  work  with  the  scepticism 

of  Pyrrho^  it  is  proper  to  observe,  for  the  honour 
of  Greece,  that  though  the  doctrines  which  that 
philosopher  inculcated  can  have  no  other  tend-, 
ency  than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles,  to 
darken  and  peiplex  the  mind ;  yet  those  systems 
of  his  cont^nporarie^  or  predecessors,  which 
have  been  more  particularly  explained  in  the 
present  history,  amidst  all  their  apparent  contra-^ 
dictions,  uniformly  afford  such  views  of  nature 
and  of  man,  as  awaken  or  heighten  our  love  for 
both.  Established  on  firm  grounds  of  reason,, 
they  evince  the  indissoluble  union  bf  interest 
with  duty,  display  the  beauty. of  virtue  in  its 
brightest  charms,  and  unmask  the  hideous 
spectres  of  fancy  and  superstition. 

*3  Aro/Ki^m^    Sextus  Empiric.         m  Hiid.  ubi  Kupra»  ct  passioL 
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N.B.    The   Roman   Numerals   refer  to  the   Volume,    and   the 
Figures  to  the  Page. 


A 

j^BDELER MINUS,  from  a  gardener,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Sidon,  reasons  for  rejecting  his  story,  iv.  292.     Note,. 

Abij  a  city  famed  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  oracle,  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  i.  4^2. 

Abstraction^  the  faculty  of,  not  unknown  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  iii.  513. 

AccetU,  in  language^  its  use,  and  varieties,  i.  243. 

Achaia, '  conquered  by  the  followers  of  Tisamenus  king  of  Lace- 
daemon;  i.  96.     Brief  political  history  of,  211. 

The  prosperity  of,  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  their  laws,  ii.  14. 
Their  prosperity  extended  to  their  colonies  in  Magna  Gr«cia,  15. 
Revolutions  in  that  country,  iii.  430.     * 

Achilles,  opinions  of  critics  concerning  his  shield^  as  described  by 
Homer,  i.  85.     Note, 

Acuphis,  ambJEissador  from  Nysa  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  suc- 
cessful negociation,  iv.  345. 

Ada,  the  government  of  Caria  committed  to  her  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  iv.  268.  - 

Adimanthus,  joint  commander  with  Conon  over  the  Athenian  fleet, 
his  character,  iii.  79.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Lysander,  86.  Is 
spared  by  him,  87. 

Adtmantus,  commander  of  the  Corinthian  ships,  his  violent  oppo- 
sition to  Themistocles  in  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  Grecian 
fleet,  i.  470. 

Adonis,  celebration  of  the  annual  festival  of,  at  Athens,  described, 
ii.  350. 

Adrastus,  a  fugitive  Phrygian  prince,  his  history,  i.  308. 

Adversity,  calls  forth  the  latent  resources  of  popular  governments, 
iii.  7«     But  increases  political  factions,  90. 

Adultery,  how  pum'shed  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  73. 

JEmia,  the  island  described,  i.  412.  The  fleet  of,  destroyed  by 
Themistocles,  413. 

MgoS'Potamus,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Lysander  and 
me  Athenians,  iii.  84. 
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JEneaSt  probably  contemporary  with  Dido,  ii.  2.     Note- 

JEschine9,  the  philosopher,  the  argument  maintained  in  his  dia* 
logues,  iii.  148. 

'f  the  orator,  his  embassy  to  Peloponnesus,  to  unite  the 
Grecian  states  against  PhiBp  of  Macedon,^v.  98. 105*  Quarrel 
between  him  and  Demosthenes,  1 10.  His  speech  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  115.  Is  corrupted  by  Philip's  ambassadors,  120.  llis 
speech  to  Philip  on  another  embassy,  123.  Gives  an  account  of 
his  embassy  to  the  Athenians^  ISO.  Assumes  the  merit  of  soften- 
ing Philip  towards  the  Phocians,  141*  Is  prosecuted  at  the 
persuasion  of  Demosthenes,  160.  Is  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Am- 
phictionic  council,  20S.  Inveighs  against  the  Locrians  for  cul- 
tivating the  Cirrhean  plain,  206.  Accuses  Ctesiphon  for  hia 
decree  in  honour  of  Demosthenes,  334.     His  banishment,  335. 

JEtchvlus  the  tragedian,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, i.  403.     Was  the  father  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  ii.  145. 

JEsopf  his  fables,  the  first  Greciaii  attempt  towarcU  moral  philo- 
sophy, ii.  128.^ 

jEtotianSf  engage  as  auxiliaries  to  tbe  Heraclidse,  i.  96.  Establish 
themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  97.  Are  ravaged  by  the  Athenians, 
ii«  270.     Singular  mode  of  fighting  the  invaders,  271. 

Agamemnon  commands  the  Grecian  armament  collected  against 
Troy,  i.  43.  Takes  and  destroys  that  city,  46.  How  he  ob- 
tained pre-eminence  over  the  other  Grecian  princes,  68.  His 
death,  91. 

AgesUaus,  his  character,  and  pretensions  to  the  crown  of^  Sparta, 
lii.  249.  Is  declared 'king,  250.  Takes  the  covnmand  of  the 
Grecian  forcer  in  Asia,  254.  His  ill  treatment  of  Lysander, 
256.  His  address  in  counteractinj^  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes, 
258.  His  expedition  to  Phrygia,  259.  His  military  prepara- 
tions, and  martial  exercises,  260.  Defeats  the  Persians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus,  262.  Negociation  between  him  and 
Tithraustes  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  263.  Is  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  264.  His  victories  inspire 
him  with  the  hopes  of  conquering  the  Persian  empire,  265.  Is 
recalled,  275.  He  defeats  the  Thessalians  on  his  return,  278* 
Defeats  the  confederate  army  at  Coronsea,  286.  His  Asiatic 
victories  prejudicial  to  Sparta,  310.  Allows  his  colleague  Cle* 
ombrotus  to  conduct  the  war  in  Boeotia,  344.  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the  flreeus  of 
Athens,  347.  His  invasions  of  Boeotia,  ib.  Acts  as  the  Spartan 
deputy  in  the  Grecian  congress  at  that  city,  355.  Debates  be* 
tween  him  and  Epaminpndas,  356.  Evades  the  law  of  Lycurgus 
with  respect  to  the  troops  vanquished  at  Leuctra,  374.  His 
inefiectual  attempts  to  restore  the  Spartan  authority  in  Arcadia, 
892.  His  vigilant  exertions  on  the  mvasion  of  Lacom'a  by  the 
Thebans,  395.  Negodates  a  defensive  treaty  with  Athens,  397. 
His  death  and  character,  464. 
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AgempolU^  Kioff  of  Sparta,  besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Mantinaea, 

iii.  317.     T^es  Torona,  827.    Dies,  328. 
AgU^  King  of  Sparta,  commands  the  Spartan  forces  at  the  renewal 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  318.     Concludes  a  truce  with  the 
Arrives,  319.    Battle  of  Mantinsea,  323.     His  expedition  into 
Attica,  383.     His  spouse  Timea  seduced  by  Alcibiades,  iii.  13. 
Invades  the  Eiians,  160.    His  death,  249. 
AgaracrUusy  his  celebrated  statue  of  Venus,  iii.  150. 
Agriculture  taught  in  Auica  by  Cecrops,  i.  12.     How  practised  in 

Greece  during  the  heroic  ages,  67.  83. 
Agrigentum,  by  whoin  founded,  ii.  11. 

Its  magnificence,  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  iii,  166. 
Siege  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  169.     Miserable  fate  of  the 
Agrigentines,  ilnd. 
Ajaxy  the  son  of  Telamon,  his  presumption,  and  how  punished,  i.  56. 

Note. 
Alcausy  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i.  270. 
Alcander^  from  a  persecutor,  becomes  a  supporter  of  the  institutions 

of  Lycurgus,  i.  129.  Note. 
Alcibiadesy  his  birth  and  education,  ii.  309*  Attachment  between 
him  and  Socrates,  811.  His  character,  818.  His  antipathy  to 
Sparta,  314.  His  deceitful  conduct  towards  ^e  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors, 316.  Persuades  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  the  Argive 
alliance,  817.  Persuades  the  Argives  to  break  their  truce,  321. 
His  ambitious  views,  840.  His  debate  with  Nicias,  respecting 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  343.  His  armament-  sails,  350.  He 
takes  Catana,  S55.  His  iterations  stopped  by  his  recall  to 
Athens,  356.  He  is  accused  of  impiety  by  Theasalus,  858. 
He  flies  to  Sparta,  361.  382. 

Surprises  the  Athenian  partisans  in  Chios,  iii.  11.  Seduces 
the  spouse  of  King  Agis,  18.  Takes  refuge  with  the  Persian 
general  Tissaphemes,  15.  Alienates  that  general  from  the 
Spartan  interests,  16*  Conspires  a^nst  the  democracy  in 
Athens,  17*  Frustrates  the  negodation  between  the  Athenian 
amt^assadors  and  Tissaphemes,  28.  Is  invited  by  Thrasybulus 
to  the  camp  at  Samos,  28.  His  address  to  his  countrymen,  29 
His  message  to  the  tyrants,  87.  Is  recalled  to  Athens,  34 
(Captures  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  37.  Takes  Byzantium, 
42.  His  triumphant  return  to  Athens,  48.  Conducts  the  Eleu- 
sinian  festival,  48.  His  arrival  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Plyn- 
teria  deemed  inauspicious,  50.  His  fleet  defeated  during  his 
absence,  by  Lysanoer,  59.  He  is  impeached  by  Thrasybulus, 
and  disgraced,  60.  His  advice  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  rejected,  88.  Retires  to  Phrygia,  1 12.  Manner  of  his 
death,  ibid. 
Alcidas,  the  Spartan  naval  commander,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Mity- 
len^,  his  imprudent  conduct,  ii.  241.  251.  His  engagement 
with  Nicostratus  at  Corcyra,  259. 
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Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  his  character,  i.  487.  Is  employed 
by  Mardonius  to  treat  with  die  Athenians,  ibid, 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  birth,  iv.  37*  His  behaviour  to  the 
Persian  ambassadors  at  his  father's  court,  149.  Saves  the  Hfe  of 
his  father  Philip,  197.  RouU  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ronaea,  219.  Quarrels  with  his  father,  and  takes  refuge  among 
the  rebellious  Illyrians,  235.  Is  reconciled, -236.  Difficulties 
attending  his  succession  to  his  father's  crown,  238.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged .general  of  the  Greeks,  240.  His  interview  with 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  ibid.  Defeats  the  Tliracians,  241.  Passes 
the  Danube,  243.  Is  assisted  by  Langarus  the  Agrian,  245.  De* 
feats  Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii,  246.  Revolt  and  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes,  248.  His  acts  of  forbearance  there,  250.  Re- 
ceives congratulatory  embassies  from  the  Grecian  states,  251. 
Prepares  for  his  eastern  expedition,  252.  Prepares  to  pass  the 
Granicus,  257.  Battle  there,  258.  His  personal  gallantry, 
260.  His  prudent  humanity  afler  the  engi^ement,  263. 
Immediate  fruits  of  this  victory,  264.  Besieges  HalicamassuSy 
265.  .  The  town  taken  and  demolished,  267«  His  ludicious  plan 
of  warfare*  269.     The  arts  by  which  he  secured  his  conquests, 

'  270.  Favourable  circumstances  attending  his  march  from  Pha- 
selis  to  Perga,  271  •  He  chastises  the  duplicity  of  the  citi2ens 
of  Aspendus,  ^3.  Enters  Phyrgia,  ibtd.  Fulfils  the  oracle 
relating  to  the  Gordian  knot,  275.  Passes  the  northern  gate 
of  Cihcia,  278.  His  sickness  at  Tarsus,  279.  Disposition 
of  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  284.  Defeats  Da- 
rius, 285.  His  generous  treatment  of  Nanus's  captive  family, 
288.  His  moderation  increases  with  his  good  fortune,  289.  Re- 
ceives an  amicable  embassy  from  Tyre,  291.  Besieges  Tyre, 
294.  Takes  the  city,  301.  Is  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Gaza, 
303.  His  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  304.  Founds  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  305.  Visits  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  306. 
Foundation  of  his  claim  to  being  the  son  of  Jupiter,  308. 
Note.  He  marches  into  Assyria,  309.  Battle  of  Arbela,  311. 
His  acquisitions  by  the  defeat  of  Darius,  318.  Pursues  Darius, 
321.  Pursues  the  murderers  of  Darius,  323.  Besieges  the  Sog- 
dian  fortress,  327.  Reduces  it,  and  marries  Roxana,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oxyartes,  330.  Surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Chorienes, 
ibid.  His  prudent  reg^ation  of  his  conquests,  332.  Under- 
takes his  Indian  expedition,  339.  His  difficult  passage  over  the 
Paropamisus,  340.  Reduces  mount  Aomos,  342.  Receives 
the  Amission  of  Nysa,  343.  Passes  the  Indus,  346.  His  pas- 
s^e  over  the  Hydaspes  disputed  by  Porus,  347.    The  passage 

.  effected,  350.  Defeats  Porus,  and  treats  him  generouJy,  3^. 
Founds  Niesa  and  Bucephalia,  356.  Passes  the  Acesines  and 
Hydraotes,  357.  Besieges  and  takes  Sangala,  358.  The  eastern 
bounds  of  his  conquests,  359.  His  life  endangered  by  his  rash- 
ness at  the  siege  of  the  Mallian  fortress,  363.    Marches  thrcAigh 
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th^  Gedrosian  desert,  365.  Punidies  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
CleaDcler  and  Sitalus,  867.  Romantic  account  of  his  march 
through  Carmania,  ibid.  Punishes  the  revolt  of  his  governors  of 
Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Susa,  368.  Improves  the  internal 
state  of  his  conquests,  370.  Sends  vessels  to  explore  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  gulphs,  37 1«  Founds  a  city  of  retreat  for  his  su- 
perannuated soldiers,  372.  Discharges  the  debts  of  his  army, 
374.  Promotes  intermarriages  with  the  Asiatics,  375.  His  im- 
moderate grief  for  the  death  of  Hepha^tion,  376.  Reduces  the 
Cossaeans,  373.  Arts  practised  to  prevent  his  return  to  Babylon, 
380.  His  death,  383.  His  character,  384.  His  faults,  rather 
resulting  from  his  situation  than  his  personal  character,  $87.  His 
f  murder  of  Clitus,  390.  His  magnanimity,  392.  His  account  of 
his  father  and  himself,  393.     The  division  of  his  conquests,  397. 

Alexander^  Sling  of  Thessaly,  his  character,  iiu  415.  His  treache- 
rous seizure  of  Pelopidas,  418.  Anecdotes  of  Pelopidas  during 
his  confinement  with  him,  420.  Battle  of  Cynoscephabe,  442. 
Is  again  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  444. 

-*— ,  the  son  of  ^ropus,  his  treachery  to  Alexander  King  of 

Macedon,  detected  by  Parmenio,  iv.  276. 

Alexandria^  the  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  305. 

Alvattes^  King  of  Lydia,  his  systematic  depredations  on  the  Mi- 
lesians, i.  297.  How  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them, 
298.    His  long  and  happy  reign,  iOQ. 

Alphabeiy  Phoenician,  introduced  into  Greece,  i.  10. 
,Ama$i$y  how  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  his  character, 
i.  345. 

Amazons^  the  existence  of  such  a  nation,  why  not  to  be  doubted, 
i.  19.     Note. 

Ampheia^  a  Messenian  city,  treacherously  seized  by  the  Spartans, 
i.  162. 

Amphioriy  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.  251. 

Amphictt/onic  soundly  the  origin  of,  i.  19.  Its  authority  extended, 
107.  Conduct  of,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  plundered  by 
the  Crisseans,  217* 

Summary  history  of,  iii.  466.  . 

An  angry  decree  issued  againai  the  Phocians,  iv.  42.  And 
against  Sparta,  43.  Cruel  decree  of,  against  the  Phocians,  136. 
Macedon  declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  Philip 
invited  to  check  the  insolence  of  Sparta,  152.  He  is  declared 
general  of  the  Amphictyons,  197.  The  Amphictyons  destroy 
the  Amphissean  plantations  on  the  Cirrhean  plain,  208. 

Amphipolisy  description  of  that  city,  and  its  revolt  from  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  298.  Defeat  and  death  of  Cleon  in  an  attack  ofthe 
city,  303.     Honours  conferred  th^re  on  Brasidas,  ibid. 

The  city  joins  the  Olynthian  oonfederacv,  iv.  27.  U  besieged 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  30.  Is  taken  and  annexed  to  Mace* 
don,  31 . 
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Amphiiseans  accused  by  .^schines  to  the  Aniphictyonic  council,  for 
cultivating  the  Cirrhean  plain,  iv.  206.  They  attack  the  Am- 
phictyons,  for  destrojring  their  plantations,  206.  Amphissa  taken 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  210. 

Amusements  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  ases,  i.  87* 

Amynias  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bardyllis,  and 
restored  by  the  Spartans,  iy.  7- 

AmyntaSf  the  son  ox  Philip,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
dtonia,  iy.  2S9. 

Anacreotiy  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i.  271. 

Anaxagoras^  was  the  first  Grecian  philosopher  who  promulgated 
rational  ideas  of  the  Dei^,ii.  21.  Note.  131.  His  doctrines 
counteracted  by  the  refinements  of  the  Sophista,  ibid.  His 
accusation  and  banishment,  209. 

Anaxandery  the  Spartan  general,  is  defeated  by  Aristomenes  the 
Messenian,  i.  186. 

Andericuy  settled  by  the  Eretrian  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, i.  400. 

AndrocleSf  the  joint  king  of  Messenia,  his  unsuccessful  contest  wi^ 
his  associate  Antiochus,  i.  161 .  Obtains  the  province  of  Hyamia 
from  the  Spartan  conquerors,  177. 

AnonqAaretuSf  the  Spartan  commander  under  Pausanias,  his  refrac- 
tory conduct,  i.  503. 

AntaicidaSf  one  of  the  Spartan  negodators  at  the  Persian  court,  his 
character,  iii.  296.  His  saccessfiil  negociations,  298.  Rouses 
the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Athenians,  303.  Reduces 
the  Grecian  states  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by 
Ajrtaxerxes,  306.  Assists  at  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  423. 

AntiookuSf  commander  of  the  Atheniui  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Al- 
cibiades,  imprudently  exposes  himself  to  a  defeat  by  Lysander, 
iii.  59. 

— — ,  the  Arcadian  deputy  at  the  Persian  court,  his  character 
of  the  Persians  to  his  countrymen,  iii.  426. 

Antipatery  is  entrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of  Macedon  an<i 
Greece,  during  his  eastern  expedition,  iv.  253.  Checks  the  com- 
motions in  Greece,  during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  333.  Is 
ordered  to  join  his  master  with  new  levies,  374. 

AtUhhon,  the  orator,  his  character,  iii.  18.  Put  to  death  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  iii.  100. 

Antiphony  aii  Athenian  incendiary,  is  employed  by  Phih'p  of  Mace- 
don to  bum  the  Athenian  docks,  iv.  200.  Is  detected  by 
Demosthenes,  and  punished,  201. 

Antisthenesy  of  Athens,  the  great  lessons  of  his  philosophy,  iii.  149. 

Aomosy  niount,  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  342. 

Apellesy  his  eminence  as  a  pahiter,  his  works,  iv.  407. 

ApoUoy  causes  that  gave  his  oracle  at  Delphi  a  superior  credit  over 
other  oracles,  i.  12. 
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ApoUoy  the  Amydean,  aocount  of  the  throne  of,  made  by  Bathycles 
the  Magnesiaii,  ii.  163.    Belvidere  described,  176. 

The  Abapan  temple  of,  burat,  with  a  number  of  Phocian  re  - 
fuffees  in  it,  iv.  126. 

ApoUodoruSf  the  Athenian  painter,  the  first  who  knew  Uic  force  of 
light  and  shade,  iii.  491. 

'■ ,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  arts  to  prevent  Alexander  the 

•Great  from  returning  to  that  city,  iv.  380. 

ApoUonidet,  the  Olynthian,  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Pliilip  of 
Macedon,  iv.  99. 

Aracus  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  to  cover  the 
trust  of  the  fleet  to  Lysander,  who  goes  second  in  command,, 
iii.  82. 

Ardeloy  battle  oi^  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  king 
of  Persia,  iv.  31L 

Arcadia,  situation  of  that  country,  and  cliaracter  of  its  inhabitants,. 
i.207. 

Stfite  of,  at  the  asra  of  tlie  peace  of  Antalcidas,  iii.  314.  Fate 
of  Mantinaea,  318.  National  character  of  the  Arcadians,  409. 
Are  defeated  by  Archidamus,  413.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the 
Spattanft  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Achaeans  on  the  other,  431.  A 
peace  concluded  with  Athens,  434.  The  Arcadians  seize  Olym- 
pia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  445.  They  plunder  the  Olympic 
treasure,  447*  Scheme  of  those  who  partook  of  this  treasure^  u> 
prevent  enquiries,  449. 

Archelaus  I.  king  of  Macedon,  his  history  and  character,  iv*  5. 

Archidamusy  king  of  Sparta,  his  pacific  advice,  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Spartans  into  their  confederacy 
against  Athens,  ii.  204.  Is  appointed  to  conduct  the  war,  21 8» 
Leads  his  army  into  Attica,  21 9w 

— ,  son  of  Agesilaus,  solicits  the  pardon  of  Sphodrias,  out 

of  friendship  to  nis  son  Cleon3anu8,  iiL  346.  Commands  the 
Spartan  forces  sent  against  the  Arcadians,  411*  Defeats  them 
at  Midea  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  413.  His  speech  on  the 
request  of  the  Spartan  allies,  for  leave  to  negociate  a  separate 
peace  witli  Thebes,  437.  DefeaU  the  attempt  of  Epaminondas 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Sparta»  455« 

Endeavours  to  revive  the  Spartan  power  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
iv.  49.  Aims  at  procuring  the  custody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
126.     Raises  an  army  for  that  purpose,  130. 

ArchilochuSi   the  ancient  Grecian  poet,  memoirs  of,  i.  259.     Hii^ 

bitter  revenge  against  Neobul^  and  her  father,  262.    Character 

of  his  poetry,  263.     Is  banished  Pares,  265.     Recovers  credit 

.  at  the  Olympic  games,  266.    Honours  paid  to  him  on  his  retura 

to  Pares,  268. 

Architecture,  rude  state  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  84. 
Tlie  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of,  where  invented,  ii.  162. 
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Arckonxf  cmnmencement  oi  the  magistracy  of,  at  Athens,  in  the 
stead  of  the  kings,  i.  101.  Their  number,  office,  and  rank, 
ii.  112. 

Areopagusy  the  court  of,  -at  Athens,  described,  i.  S61.  ii.  113. 

ArgtnusscBy  battle  of,  between  Callicratidas  and  the  Athenians, 
ill.  70. 

Argonautic  expedition  undertaken,  i.  20.  The  object  of  this  ad- 
venture, 22. 

ArgoSy  first  settled  by  Danaus,  i.  8.  Contests  between  the  citizens 
of,  and  those  of  the  .dependent  towns,  210.     War  with  Sparta, 

*   322. 

Intestine  conunodons  In  the  republic  <3fy  ii.  89*  The  town  of 
Mycenae  destroyed,  90.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  308.  The  Argive  alliance,  ibid.  The  Ar- 
gives take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  319- 
Conclude  a  truce,  ibid.  The  truce  broken  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  321.  Battle  of  Mantinaea,  322.  Tumult  at  Argos, 
in  which  the  league  with  Athens  is  abjured,  and  a  confederacy 
entered  into  with  Sparta,  325* 

ArianiSy  succeeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus's  vanquished  army  after 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  iii.  199.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Artaxerxes, 
202.  Is  detached  from  the  Grecian  allies  by  the  contrivance  of 
Tissaphernes,  203. 

AriskBusy  commands  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  sent  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Poddaea,  ii.  199.  Is  taken  by  the  Atlienians,  and 
put  to  death,  233. 

Arista^orasy  of  Miletus,  instigates  the  lonians  to  revolt  against  the 
Persian  government,  i.  356.  His  negociadons  at  Sparta,  358. 
Applies  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance,  361  •  369.  The  remainder 
of  his  history,  and  death,  373. 

Arisiidesy  his  generous  deference  to  Mildades,  his  associate  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  i.  397.  Comparison  between 
him  and  Themistocles,  407.  Their  rivalship,  409.  He  is  j>a- 
nished,  4-10.  Returns  to  the  Grecian  fleet  just  before  the  battle 
off  Salamis,  474>.  His  speech  to  Mardonius  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  489. 

Is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  finances  of  the  confederated 
Greek  forces,  on  the  recall  of  Pausanias,  ii.  62.  His  death  and 
character,  67. 

— -^ ,  a  Theban  painter,  his  great  power  of  expression,  iii.  494. 

Aristoqratesy  King  of  Arcadia,  professes  to  assist  the  Messenians 
against  the  Spartans,  i,  189.  Deserts  them  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trenches,  190.     His  second  treachery,  and  punishment,  201. 

Aristodemusy  the  Messenian,  devotes  his  daughter  to  death,  in  obe- 
dience to  oracular  demand,  i.  172.  Kills  her  brutally  himself,  173. 
Becomes  king,  and  wages  successful  war  against  the  Spartans, 
.74.    Kills  himself,  176. 
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Arisiodemus,  an  Athenian  player,  employed  by  Philip  of  M aced«n 
to  cultivate  his  interest  at  Athens,  iv.  104.  His  embassy  to 
Philip,  108.     Is  sent  again,  ilOu 

Aristamenesy  is  saluted  king  of  Messenia  by  the  army  on  the  plains 
.  of  Derse,  i,  181.  His  gieJlant  expedition  to  the  city  of  Sparta, 
183.  His  repeated  successes  against  the  Spartans,  185.  Is  de- 
feated at  the  Trenches,  190.  Defends  the  fortress  of  Eira,  192. 
Is  taken  prisoner,  193.  Hisextraordinary  escape,  194.  Is  sur- 
prised by  the  Spartans,  197.  Abandons  Eira,  199.  Is  kindly 
received  by  the  Arcadians,  201  His  travels,  death,  and  cha- 
racter, 206. 

Aristophanes^  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  ii.  144.  Nature  of  hi^ 
comedies  described,  149.     Kidicules  Cleon,  287. 

His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote  cause  of  the  prosecu-. 
tion  of  Socrates,  liL  128. 

Aristotle^  his  distinctions  of  style  in  writing,  iii.  154.  Inquiry  into 
Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  514.     Note, 

Scientifical  presents  made  to  him  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.410.  His  moral  and  political  works  superior  to  the  writings  of 
all  his  predecessors,  411.  His  philosophy,  41 2.  His  logic,  41 3« 
His  great  opportunities  of  improvement,  415.  His  death,  416. 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  419.  Estunate  and  fate  ofhis 
philosophy,  430. 

Armenia^  passage  of  the  Greeks  through  that  country,  under  the 
conduct  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirosophus,  iii.  217* 

Arrian^  remarks  on  his  account  of  Alexander's  passage  from  Pha- 
selis  to  Perga,  iv.  272. 

Artabanes,  his  moral  reflections  to  Xerxes,  on  the  review  of  his  im- 
mense army,  i.  424.  His  cautions  for  the  safety  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  431. 

Artabazust  satrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  and  supports  himself  by  the  assistance  of  Chares  of 
Athens,  iii.  485. 

Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  commands  the  Athe- 
nians to  reinstate  Hippias,  whom  they  had  expelled,  i.  368. 
I  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  afibrds  protection  to  The- 
mistocles  on  his  banishment,  ii.  66*  His  measures  of  defence 
against  the  Grecian  invasion,  71.  Cimon's  victories  over  his  fleet 
and  army,  72.  Revolt  of  Egypt,  76.  Solicits  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  80. 

. 1 —  (  Memnon),  is  appointed  successor  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, by  his  father  Darius  Nothus,  iii.  177*  His  brother  Cyrus 
disputes  the  crown  with  him,  180.  Leads  his  army  against  him, 
194.  Battle  of  Cvnaxa,  195.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian 
army,  202.  Makes  war  against  the  SparUns,  241.  Orders  the 
death  of  Tissaphernes,  and  commits  the  care  of  the  war  to  Ti- 
thcaustes,  262.  His  interview  with  Conon,  283.  Is  persuaded 
by  Conon  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294.    He  dictates  the 
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terms  of  a  general  peace,  3(H.  Hid  motive  for  promoting  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  S50.  Procures  a  congress  to  be  held  at 
Sparta,  S52.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans,  407  •  A 
congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at  his  court,  422. 

Artemuia,  of  Hah'camassus,  her  advice  to  Xerxes,  i.  468.  Her  ar- 
tifice to  save  herself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477. 

Ariemisiunit  the  first  sea  engagement  there  between  the  Grecian 
and  Persian  fleets,  i.  455.     The  second,  457- 

AspasiGf  the  Athenian  courtesan,  her  character,  ii.  156.  206. 

Aspendus^  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of,  chas- 
tised by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  273. 

Asia  MinoTy  is  colonised  by  Greeks,  i.  lOl  •  Distinction  of  dia- 
lects in  the  new  settlements,  103.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the 
Ionian  colonies,  104. 

Assi/ria,  the  downfal  of  the  monarchy  of,  desccibed,  i.  309.  342. 

Astroftomi/^  favoured  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Babylon,  iv.  409. 

AtkemSf  king  of  Scythia,  invites-  Philip  of  M acedon  to  assist  him 
against  the  Istrians,  iv.  191.  Hin  perfidy,  192.  Is  chastised  by 
Philip,  194. 

AtkenagoraSf  of  Syracuse,  inspires  his  countrymen  with  contempt 
for  the  Athenian  armament  sent  against  that  city,  ii.  364.    . 

Athens  first  settled  by  Cecrops,  i.  8.  Agriculture  taught  there  by 
Cecrops,  12.  History  of  Theseus,  30.  The  Cretan  institutions 
introduced  by  him,  32.  The  exiled  descendants  of  Hercules 
received  into  Attica,  95.  Royalty  abolished  on  the  death  of  Co- 
drus,  and  the  magistracy  of  Archons  substituted  in  its  rdom,  lOK 
Tlie  Dorians  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  103.  Political  revolu- 
tions at  Athens,  212.  Constitution  of  that  republic,  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  361.  The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  362.  Rapid  suc- 
cesses of  the  Athenians;  after  estabh'shing  a  democracy,  364. 
They  assist  the  Ionian  revolters  against  the  Persian  government, 
369.  Bui  afterwards  receive  disgust,  and  leave  them,  372.  Attica 
invaded  by  the  Persians,  390.  Measures  taken  for  defence,^91 . 
Battle  of  Marathon,  397.  Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  this 
victory,  401  •  Honours  conferred  on  Miltiades,  402.  Who  is 
afterward  persecuted  to  death,  405.  *  And  his  memory  revered, 
406.  Banishment  of  AristideS,  410.  Naval  successes  of  Themis- 
tocles  over  ^gina  and  Corcyra,  413.  Strength  and  spirit  of  the 
republic,  414.  The  advice  of  the  oracle  on  the  approach  of 
Xerxes,  expounded  by  Themistocles,  430.  Memorable  battle  of 
Thermopylse,  447.  Xerxes  enters  Attica,  and  the  Athenians 
abandon  their  country,  465.  Mardonius  remains  in  Attica  after 
the  flight  of  Xerxes,  480. 483.  The  Spartans  desert  the  Athenian 
cause,  491.  Contest  between  the  Athenians  and  Tegeansin  the 
confederate  army  under  Pausanius,  500.  They  distinguish  them- 
selves at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  507.  And  at  that  of  Aiycal^,  513. 
Their  prosperity  after  tJiese  victories,  ii.  43.  Their  attainmenU 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  45.     Celebrate  their  victory  over  the  Per- 
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Bians  at  Salamis,  48.  The  cit^  of  Athens  rebuOt  and  fortified,  49. 
The  artAil  embassy  of  Themistocles  to  Sparta,  50.  The  Pirseus 
built,  53.  Banishment  and  death  of  lliemistocles,  65.  Death 
and  character  of  Aristides,  67.  Rapid  successes  of  Cimon,  69. 
Influence  of  Pericles  in  thepoHcy  of  the  Athenian  state,  V4.  The 
Athenians  assist  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from  Artaxerxes,  77*  Unfor- 
tunate event  of  this  measure,  78.  Peace  concluded  with  Arta- 
xerxes, 80.  The  power  of  Athens  viewed  with  discontent  by  the 
other  Grecian  states,  85.  Protection  a£Porded  to  the  Spartan  He- 
lots and  Messeniansy  85.  Assistance  jnven  to  the  Bceotians,  to 
support  their  independence  against  Thebes,  92.  The  famous 
truce  of  thirty  years,  94.  How  they  subdued  their  neighbouring 
states,  98.  Spirit  of  the  Athenian  government,  99.  Panegyric 
on  the  Athenian  laws,  103.  Character  of  Draco,  and  his  system 
of  legislation,  105.  State  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Solon,  106. 
Review  of  Solon's  institutions,  107.  Usurpation  of  Pisistratus, 
116.  Character  of  Hipparchus,  117.  Alterations  in  government 
introduced  by  Clisthenes.  118.  The  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment completed  by  Pericles,  119.  Progress  of  luxury  in  there- 
public,  12S.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  this  period  compared,  126. 
History  of  philosophy,  127.  The  Sophists,  133.  Socrates,  135. 
Tragedy,  139.  Comedy,  144.  Minerva  honoured  as  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Athens,  150.  Mode  of  celebrating  the  festivals, 
151.  Domestic  manners  of  the  Athenians,  152.  Women,  t3f</. 
Courtesans,  155.  Characterof  Aspasia,  156.  The  fine  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Pericles,  167.  Great  improvements  made  by  Athe- 
nian sculptors  and  painters,  168.  The  most  distinguished  works 
of  Phidias,  170.  Origin  of  the  Peloponnesianwar,  181.  .The 
Corinthians  and  Corcyreans  appeal  to  Athens,  and  solicit  the 
espousal  of  their  respective  causes,  189.  A  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence concluded  witn  Corcjrra,  192.  A  reinforcement  sent  to  the 
Corcyrean  fleet,  194.  Reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Corin- 
thians, 195.  Revolt  of  Macedonia,  198.  Siege  of  Potidaea,  194. 
Account  of  the  states  confederated  against  Athens,  205.  A 
menacing  embassy  received  from  the  confederates,  207.  Accu- 
sation and  defence  of  Pericles,  210.  Preparations  for  war,  21 7. 
Invasion  of  Attica  by  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  219.  The 
invasion  retaliated  on  the  confederates  by  sea,  220.  Attica  eva- 
cuated, 221.  Megara  invaded,  222.  Athens  visited  by  the 
plague,  223.  Devastation  of  Attica  by  tlie  enemy,  225.  Ill 
success  of  the  war,  227*  Death  and  character  of  Pericles,  230. 
^Revolt  of  Lesbos,  227.  Siege  of  M^tilen^,  2S9.  Character  of 
Cleon,  244.  His  cruel  proposal  of  putting  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilen^  to  death,  reversed  oy  the  persuasion  of  Deodatus,246. 
The  Athenian  troops  weakened  by  the  plague,  268.  Expedition 
to  ^tolia,  269.  Reject  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  and 
detain  their  pled^d  ships,  280.  Battle  of  Delium,  291.  Re- 
volt of  Amphipobs,  298.  Clamours  on  the  successes  of  Brasidas, 
300.     Truce  concluded  with  Sparta,  ibid.     Peace  made  with 
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Sparta,  SOI.  Accession  of  Athens  to  the  AtgWe  alliance,  S09. 
Mutual  discontents  generated  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  314. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  318.  Expedition  against  Melos,  327.  Con- 
ference between  the  commissioners  of  Athens  and  those  of  Me- 
los,  328.  Reduction  of  Melos,  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  inha- 
bitants, 332.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  338.  Another  expedition 
to  Sicily,  debated,  343.  Preparations  for  this  undertaking,  348. 
Departure  of  the  armament  from  Athens,  350.  Causes  of  re- 
calling Alcibiades,  357.  Attica  invaded  by  Agis,  who  fortifies 
Deceua,  383.  Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  384.  Are 
finally  defeated  at  sea  before  Syracuse,  397.  Their  miserable 
and  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city,  401 . 

General  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  sad  event  of  the  Si- 
cilian expedition,  iii.  2.  Combination  of  the  Grecian  states 
against  Athens,  3.  Their  preparations  to  assist  the  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  dependencies  of  the  Athenians,  8.  The  Athenians  dis- 
cover and  defeat  the  measures  of  the  Corinthians  and  Chians, 
10.  Battle  of  Miletus,  11.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades  against  the 
democracy,  17-  Pisander  co-operates  in  the  same  design,  21. 
Negociation  with  Tissaphernes,  22.  The  democracy  overturned, 
24.  The  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  formed,  25.  Their 
tyranny,  2?7.  Tumults  at  Athens,  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of 
the  troops  in  Samos,  31.  The  democracy  restored,  and  Alci- 
biades recalled,  34.  The  Athenians  become  again  victorious  at 
sea,  35.  Triumphant  return  of  Alcibiades,  44.  Celebration  of 
the  Eleusinian  ntes,  46.  Celebration  of  the  Plynteria,  50.  Al- 
cibiades accused  and  disgraced,  60.  Callicratidas  defeate<l  by 
the  Athenians,  and  killed,  70.  Wisdom  and  equity  observed  in 
the  trial  of  offenders,  75.  Trial  of  the  admirals  for  their  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Arginusss,  76.  Dying  speech  of  Diome- 
don,  78.  Defeat  and  loss  of  his  fleet,  85.  Athens  besieged  by 
Lysander,  90.  EmbassyofTheramenes  to  Sparta,  91.  Athens 
surrenders  to  Lysander,  and  is  dismantled,  94.  Cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Athenians  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  100.  The  per- 
secution of  Lysias  and  his  family,  101.  Accusation  and  death 
of  Theramenes,  106.  Death  of  Alcibiades,  112.  Thrasybulus 
opposes  the  tyrants,  114.  He  seizes  the  Pirsus,  116.  The  ty- 
rants deposed,  and  decemvirs  elected,  119.  The  internal  peace 
of  Athens  effected  by  the  mediation  of  Pausanias,  122.  A  gene- 
ral amnesty,  124.  Prosecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  Re- 
view of  his  followers,  and  their  principal  tenets,  147.  State  of 
the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Athenians  assist  the  The- 
bans  against  the  Spartans,  271.  Battle  of  Coronsea,  285.  Co- 
non  prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294. 
The  Athenians  contribute  to  the  revolt  of  Cyprus.  304.  Ate 
obliged  to  accept  terms  of  peace  from  Artaxerxes,  306.  A 
conspiracy  formed  there  by  Pelopidas,  to  restore  tlie  democracy 
at  Thebes,  333.  Assistance  sent  to  Thebes,  to  recover  the  cita- 
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tadel  from  the  SpartaD»»  341*  The  alliance  with  Sparta  re- 
newed, 344.  The  Athenians  irritated  at  the  attempt  of  Spho- 
<kias  on  the  Piraeus,  347.  Naval  successes  against  the  Spartans, 
350.  The  eddied  inhabitants  of  Plataea  received  into  the  repub- 
lic, 351.  Deputies  sent  to  the  Grecian  congress  at  Sparta,  355 
Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  375.  They 
resolve  to  hold  th^  balance  of  power,  376.  A  defensive  alliance 
with  Sparta  debated,  397.  Assistance  sent  to  the  Spartans  against 
the  Theban  invasion,  401.  The  alliance  with  Sparta  extended 
and  confirmed,  406.  Peace  concludal  with  the  Arcadians,  434. 
Th^  Athenians  recover  many  of  their  maritime  possessions  after 
€he  battle  of  Mantinaea,  467*  The  supposed  degeneracy  of  the 
Athenians  shown  to  result  from  the  nature  of  their  government, 
468.  Their  extreme  profligacy,  475.  Character  of  Chares,  479. 
The  social  war,  480.  State  of  jihilosophy  at  this  time,  486.  Sta- 
tuary, 487*  Painting,  489.  Literature,  497.  Xenophon,  ibid. 
Pldto,  502. 

The  Athenians  deluded  by  a  treaty  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  ir. 
18.  They  counteract  his  views  upon  Olynthus,  58.  They  defend 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae  against  Philip,  60.  Are  deluded  into 
negligence  by  the  policy  of  Philip,  74.  Intrigues  of  Phib'p  in 
Euboea,  75.  State  of  parties  in  Athens,  80.  Chares  sent  to 
Olynthus,  87*  Chcuidemus  sent  to  Olynthus,  94.  Attica  in- 
«ulted  by  Macedonian  fleets,  103.  Philip's  deceitful  embassy  to 
Athens,  104.  Ambassadors  sent  to  nesociate  with  Philip,  1 10* 
Their  report,  117*  Arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Philip,  119.  A 
third  embassy  to  Philip,  121.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Philip, 
129.  General  consternation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians,  139. 
Pass  a  decree  for  receiving  the  Phocian  fugitives,  140.  Resolve 
to  preserve  their  engagements  with  Philip,  144.  Tlie  Athenians 
courted  both  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Peloponnesians.  153. 
Artfiil  representations  of  the  partisans  of  Macedon,  154.  The 
Athenians  endeavour  to  rouse  the  Grecian  states  against  Philip, 
166.  Diopethes  sent  to  oppoi&e  Philip  in  Thrace,  167.  His  con- 
duct defended  by  Demosthenes,  169.  Spirited  exertions  against 
Philip,  both  by  sea  and  land,  175.  Euboea  recovered,  177. 
Decree  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  relief  by  Phocion,  188.  Oflend  the  Thebans  by  their  pre- 
sent to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  204.  The  Athenians  raise  a  con- 
federacy against  Philip,  211.  General  consternation  on  Philip's 
seizing  Elataea,*  ^14.  Decree  passed  for  an  association  with 
Thebes,  and  other  cities,  against  Philip,-  215.  Battle  of  Chero- 
naea,  219*  Moderation  of  Philip  towards  Athens,  223.  Decrees 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  225*  The  peace  with  Philip  rati- 
fied, 228.  Decree  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  orators  ac- 
cused bv  Alexander  the  Great,  252.  Military  presents  from 
Alexander  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  theGra- 
nicus,  264.    Banishments  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  336. 
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State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  SS7.  Philosophical 
secU  established  there,  417. 
AiySf  son  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,his  death,  and  the  consequences 
of  it,  i.  307. 

B 

Babiflon^  the  capital  of  Assjnria,  besieged  by  Cyrus,  i.  342.  The 
city,  and  its  resources,  described,  343.    Is  taken  by  stratagem. 

Flagitious  conduct  of  Harpalos,  Alexander's  governor  there, 
iv.  368.  Improvements  made  there  by  Alexander,  370.  Scheme 
of'Apollodorus  to  prevent  Ales^ander's  return  thither,  380. 
383. 

Bacchus^  his  expedition  to  India  inquired  into,  iv.  344.     Note, 

Bacon,  lord,  his  character  of  Aristotle,  iv.  411. 

Bards,  Grecian,  their  character  during  the  heroic  ag|^s»  i*  2^1' 
Their  high  authority  and  influence  on  society,  2551  The  respect 
attached  to  their  cKaracter,  254.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived,  255.  The  perfection  and  auUioril^  of  their 
compositions,  256.  Memoirs  ot  Archilochus,  259.  Tepander, 
268.  Alcfleus  and  Sappho,  270.  Anacreon,  271.  Stesichorus. 
272.    Pindar,  ibid. 

BardifUisy  an  Illyrian  chief,  efiects  a  revolution  in  Macedonia,  and 
renders  that  government  tributary  to  him,  iv.  7.  Defeats  Perdic- 
cas,  lOk     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  24. 

Bathycles,  the  Magnesian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amyclean  Apolla» 
ii.  163. 

Beattie,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Essay  on  Truth,  iv.  423.    Note. 

Belus^  the  temple  of,  at  Babylon,  account  of,  iv.  380. 

Bias  of  Prien^,  how  he  dissuaded  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  from  at- 
tempting naval  exploits,  i.  303. 

Boeotia,  revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of,  from  the  authority  of  Thebes,, 
ii.  91.  The  revolters  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  92.  Battle  oi' 
Delium,  29K 

BogeSf  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion,  his  desperate  conduct  and 
death,  on  being  reduced  by  Cimoa,  the  Grecian  commander,  ii.. 
69. 

Boxingf  how  practised  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,  i.  230. 

Brachmans,  ancient,  account  of  their  tenets,  iv.  381 » 

Brasidas,  a  Spartan  naval  commander,  joins  the  fleet  of  Alcidas  ia 
the  port  of  Cyllene,  ii.  252.  His  prudent  counsel  over-ruled  by 
his  colleague,  259.  His  expedition  to  Thrace,  295.  His  address 
to  the  Aoanthians,296.  Procures  the  revolt  of  Amphipolis,  298. 
His  death  and  honours  paid  to  his  merbory  by  the  citizens  there,  303. 

Bucephalus,  Alexander  the  Great's  horse,  a  city  founded  to  his- 
memory,  iv.  356. 

Bithynia^  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  in  their  passage 
through  that  country,  iii.  232. 
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Bjfiantiumy  its  foundation,  and  peculiar  mtuation,  de9cribed,  it.  55. 
Is  taken  from  the  Persians  by  the  confederated  Greeks,  56. 

Is  taken  by  Alcibiades,  iii.  42.  Is  taken  from  the  Athenians 
bv  Lysander,  88.  Attempt  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  surprise  the 
city,  185. 

C 

Cabvla  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  147. 

Cadmus  a,  Phcenician,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  i.  8. 

Calamitiesy  public,  call  forth  the  latent  resources  of  fVee  govern- 
ments, iii.  7.     But  increase  political  factions,  90. 

Calanui,  the  Brachman,  his  death  and  prophecy,  iv.  S82.. 

Calenture^  general  idea  of  this  disorder,  iii.  327* 

CaUiaSy  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  exertions  against  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, iv,  175. 

CaUtcratidas,the  Spartan,  manner  of  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Platea, 
i.  509. 


-— ,  his  reception  when  sent  from  Sparta  to  succeed  Ly^ 

Sander  in  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  iii.  63.  Hia 
manly  behaviour,  64.  Obtains  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
lonians,  66.  Takes  Methymna,  67*  Defeats  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon,  68.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at  Arginussae, 
70. 

CalistAeneSf  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  put  to  death  for  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  388.     Noie. . 

CaUixenusptocxiteB  an  irregular  decree  againstthe  Athenian  admirals 
accused  of  misconduct  at  Arginussse,  iii.  77* 

Cambysesy  king  of  Persia^  pursues  the  conquests  of  his  father  Cyrus, 
i.  345.    Reduces  Egypt,  347.    His  death,  348. 

Camerinay  the  favour  of  this  city  sought  by  Hermocrates  for  Syra- 
cuse, and  by  Euphemus  for  the  Athenians,  ii.  372.  The  citizens 
determine  to  preserve  a  neutrality,  375. 

Candaulesy  king  of  Lydia,  the  fatal  consequeaoe  of  his  imprudence, 
i.  296, 

Cappadociay  invaded  and  ravaged  by  Crctsus  king  of  Lydia,  L  317. 

Caranusy  an  Argive  prince,  establishes  a  principality  in  Macedonia, 
iv,  2. 

€arthag€y  the  foundation  and  growth  of,  ii.  2.  PrevenU  the  Pho- 
casans  from  settling  in  Corsica,.  4.  Commercial  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  ib.  Civil  government  of  the  repub- 
lic, 5.  Note.  Ambitions  and  jealous  roirit  of  the  republic,  7. 
The  learning  of,  rather  directed  to  useful  than  ornamental  arts,  ib. 
Note.  Views  of  the  Carthaginians  Sn  entering  into  alliance  with 
Xerxes,  8.  They  invade  Sicily,  37.  Conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  39« 

The  Carthaginians  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  iii.  164. 
Treat  the  natives  cruelly,  165. 

Castor  of  Rhodes,  his  character  as  a  chronologist  and  historian,  i. 
291.    Note. 
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Caiaphrads  in  the  Grecian  tnilitarVf  what,  iv.  259-     Noie. 
Categories^  the  ten  in  the  ancient  logic  explained,  iii.  505.     Note. 
Cebes  the  Theban,  his  final  conversation  with  Socrates,  iii.   140. 

Account  of  his  celebrated  Table,  146. 
CecropSy  his  settlement  in  Attica,  i.  8.    Taught  the  Greeks  agri- 
culture, 12. 

Cephalus,  his  character  and  singular  good  fortune  at  Athens, '  iii. 
101.  ' 

CereSf  how  honoured  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Eleusinian  festival, 
iii,  46. 

Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  amiv>  his  address  in 
opposing  the  operations  of  A  gesilaus  in  Boeotia,  in.  347.  The  un- 
usual attitude  of  his  statue  at  Rome  explained,  348.  Note*  Acts 
both  ,  in  the  capacities  of  general  and  admiral,  349.  Is  sent 
against  Epaminondas,  whom  he  repulses  from  before  Connth, 
408.     Is  killed  in  the  social  war,  481. 

Chalets y  the  region  of,  in  Macedonia,  described,  it.  196. 

Chalybeansy  their  fierce  character,  and  bold  opposition  to  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus,  iii.  21 8. 

Chares f  of  Athens,  his  character,  iii. 479.  Is  sent  out  to  conduct  the 
social  war,  480.  Is  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Chios,  t^rW. 
Accuses  his  associates  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  482.  Engages 
in  the  service  of  Artabazus,  485.     Occasion  of  his  recal,  ibid. 

His  expedition  to  Olynthus,  iv.  87.  Is  sent  to  Thrace,  where 
he  is  defeated  by  Amyntas,  185*  Is  one  of  the  generals  at  the 
battle  of  CheroDsa,  219. 

Charidemusy  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Olynthus,  iv.  94. 

Chariot  races,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  public  games,  when  instituted, 
1.231. 

CharoHyhls  address  and  fortitude  during  the  execution  of  Pelopidas's 
conspiracy  at  Thebes,  iii.  336. 

Cheirisophus  commands  the  Spartan  troops  sent  to  assist  Cyrus  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  iii.  183.  His  advice  to  the  Greeks  after 
the  perfidious  seizure  of  their  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  210.  Is 
elected  one  of  their  generals,  211.  Memorable  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  Asia,  ib.  Leaves  Trebizond  in  search  of  ships  to 
convey  his  men,  227^     His  return,  232.    His  death,  ib. 

Cherotuea,  the  plain  of,  why  chosen  by  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the 
encampment  of  his  army,  iv.  218.  Battle  between  Philip  and 
the  confederated  Greeks,  219. 

Cherries  first  brought  from  Cerasus  to  Italy  by  LucuUus,  Iii.  228. 

Chersonesusy  Thracian,  description  of  the  country,  iii.  246.  Is  for- 
tified by  Dercyllidas,  247. 

C^t^faiTi*,  Grecian,  during  the  heroic  ages,  their  rank  and  authority, 
i.  67. 

Chios  is  besieged  Ijy  Chares,  iii.  480. 

Chirotiy  the  Grecian  bard,  brief  account  of,  i.  252. 

Cho7'ienes,  his  submission  td  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  330. 
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Chorus  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  its  origin,  iL  140.     Its  advantaECsr, 

142.  . 

Chronologic  very  loosely  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greek  historians, 

ii.  4.  Note. 
Ciceroy  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  Callicratidas,  iu 

70.  Note. 
Cimmerians^  their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  294. 
Cimon,  his  character,  ii.  68.     Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Grecian  army,  on  the  death  of  Aristides,  ibid.     His  rapid  suc- 
cesses in  Caria  and  Lycia,  70.    Ibeduces  Pliaselis,  iSid.  Defeats 
the  Persian  fleet,  72.    Surprises  the  Persian  camp  at  Eurymedon, 
73.     His  successful  expedition  to  Cyprus,  79.     Is  banished  by 
the  influence  of  Pericles,  94.  Parallel  between  him  and  Pericles, 
'  97. 

Cinadon^  his  character,  and  conspiracy  against  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, iii.  250.     His  plot  discovered,  252.     Manner  of  seizing 
him,  253.     He  and  his  associates  punished,  254. 
Cirrha^  a  city  of  the'  Crisseans,  descnbed,  i.  21 4.     Is  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Amphictyonic  army,  225. 
Ciearchus,  his  address  in  appeasing  the  mutiny  of  Cyrus's  Grecian 
,  troops,  iii.  190.     His  nusconduct  at  the  battle  of  Cynaxa,   195. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  202.   Is  perfidiously  seized 
by  Tissaphemes,  204. 
Cleigenes  the  Acanthian,  his  speech  in  the  Spartan  assembly  against 

the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iii.  321. 
Cleiteles  the  Corinthian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in  favour  of  a  defen- 
sive alliance  with  Sparta,  li.  398. 
CleombrotuSi  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  ti.  328.   Is  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Boeotia,  344.    Is  sent  a  second  time  with 
that  trust,  364.     His  disposition  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  of 
Leuctra,  367*     Is  defeated  and  killed  in  jthe  battle,  369. 
CleomeneSf  king  of  Sparta,  rejects  the  overtures  of  Aristagoras  to 
involve  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  i.  360.     His.  re- 
sentment agamst  Clisthenes  for  fraudulently  engaging  him  to  ex- 
pel Hippias  from  Athens,  365.  Note.    His  death,  415. 
Ckon  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  244.     Urges  the  doom  of  death 
against  the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilene,  245.     Prevails  on  the 
Athenians  to  reject  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  280.     His 
seditious  artifices,  281.     Gains  the  accidental  credit  of  reducing 
Sphacteria,  283.    Is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  286.    Is  killed 
before  Amphipolis,  303. 
Clisthenes,  alterations  made  by  him  in  the  government  of  Athens, 

ii.  118. 
Clitus,  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  iv.  390. 
Cnidus,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Conon  and  Pisander,  iii. 

284. 
Codrus,  king  of  Attica,  devotes  himself  to  death  for  the  cause  Qf 
his  country,  i.  100. 
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Colchos,  by  whom  settled,  and  a  chafacter  of  the  inhabitants,  iiu 
220.  They  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 
and  Cheirisophus,  but  are  defeated  by  them,  221. 

Co/onj2raf WW,  how  practised  by  the  early  Greeks,  i.  13. 

Colours  in  painting,  remarks  on,  iii.  49^. 

Comedy^  Greek,  the  origin  of,  ii.  144.     Its  characteristic  distinc- 
tions from  tragedy,  146.     And  from  modem  comedy,  148. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  404. 

Companions,  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth,  instituted  by  king  Fhiliii^y 
iv.  20. 

Conjugcd  affection,  moving  scenes  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  exhibited  by  Homer,  i.  77- 

Conon  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  commanders  to  supersede  Alci- 
biades,  lii.  62.  Is  defeated  by  Callicratidas,  68.  Character  of 
his  associates  Philocles  and  Adimanthus,  79.  His  advice  re- 
jected, and  the  Athenian  fleet  captured  by  Lysander,  8.5.  En- 
tertains the  hope  of  retrieving  the.  fortune  of  Athens,  281.  Hi» 
interview  with  Artaxerxes,  281.  Defeats  Pjrsander  by  sea  at 
Cnidus,  284.  Prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Athens,  294.  His  premature  endeavours  to  restore  the  power 
of  Athens,  296.     Is  put  to  death  by  the  Persians,  SOO. 

Corcvra,  the  fleet  of,  destroyed  by  Themistocles,  i.  413. 

Rupture  between  this  colony  and  Corinth,  ii.  184.  The  fleet 
of,  defeaU  that  of  the  Corinthians,  187.  The  Corcyreans 
ravage  the  states  allied  with  Corinth,  188.  Apply  to  Athens^ 
ibid.  Repr^entations  of  the  Corcyrean  deputies,  189.  A 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  concluded  with  Athens,  192.  Are  de- 
feated by  tl)e  Corinthians  in  an  obstinate  sea-fight,  ibid.  Fac- 
tions generated  in  Corcyra  by  Corinthian  intrigues,  253.  The 
demagogues  assassinated,  254.  Tumult  between  the  Athenian 
and  the  Corinthian  factions,  ibid.  Arrival  of  Nicostratus  with 
a  squadron  from  Athens,  256.  Massacre  of  the  Lacedemonian 
partisans,  260.  Perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyreans,  263. 
Their  example  encreases  the  horrors  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
265. 

Corinthians,  their  situation  and  character,  i.  20S«  Their  political 
revolutions,  210. 

Rupture  between  the  republic  of,  and  its  colony  at  Cor- 
cyra, ii.  184.  The  Corinthians  undertake  the  cause  of  Epi- 
damnus,  185.  Their  fleet  defeated  by  the  Corcyreans 
187.  Appeal  to  Athens,  188.  Speech  of  the  Corinthian  de- 
puties, 19(X  Defeat  the  Corcyreans  in  an  obstinate  sea  engage- 
ment, 192.  Remonstrate  witn  the  Athenians  for  assisting  the 
Corcyreans,  194.  Encourage  a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the 
Athenians,  198.  Apply  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  201^  Intrigue 
with,  and  corrupt  their  Corcyrean  prisoners,  252.  Communi- 
cate their  discontents  at  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
to  the  Argivesj  307. 
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Their  designs  agaimt  Alliens  discovered,  iii.  10.  Massacre  of 
the  principal  citizens,  in  consequence  of  domestic  factions,  289. 

The  Corinthians  prepare  *to  oppose  the  passage  of  Philip  o£ 
Macedon  into  Peloponnesus,  iv.  152.  Philip  insulted  at  Co^ 
rinth,  164-. 

Coroncea,  battle  of,  between  Agesilaus  and  the  confederate  army 
of  Greeks,  iii.  285. 

Cosseans  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  378. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  his  rude  way  of  life,  iv.  14.  His  frantic 
<ldusion,  33. 

Courtezansy  Grecian,  an  account  of,  ii.  155. 

Cratertis  succeeds  Antipater  as  governor  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
iv.  374-. 

CrenidcBy  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  called  from  him  Philippi, 

.  iy.  34. 

^retCy  how  settled,  and  the  favourable  situation  of  that  island,  i.  28. 
Institutions  and  manners  of  the  natives,  32. 

Criininal  jurisdiction,  how  exercised  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  i.  70. 

CrissUf  the  republic  of,  described,  i.  214'.  Tyrannical  impositions 
exacted  from  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi  by  the  Crisseans,  215.  They 
plunder  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  217.  Siege  of  Crissa,  219.  The 
water  that  supplied  the  city  poisoned  by  Nebros  (rf  Cos,  222. 
The  city  taken  and  demolished,  ibid.  Cirrha  destroyed,  and  the 
Crissean  communitv  extirpated,  225. 

Criiias,  chief  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  character,  iii.  100. 
His  accusatiop  of  Theramenes,  106,  Orders  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  109,    Is  killed  in  battle  with  Thrasybulus,  117. 

CritOf  his  last  conversation  with  Socrates,  iii.  137.    .  * 

Crcesusy  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  subdues  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  i.  302. 
.  How  dissuaded  from  attempting  naval  exploits,  303.  His  cha- 
racter and  splendour,  ibid.  His  conversation  with  Solon,  805. 
His  extreme  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  son  Atys,  and  grief 
for  his  death,  307.  Determines  to  check  the  progress  of  Cyrus, 
314f.  Invades  Persia,  317.  Is  defeated  by  Cyrus,  319.  Is 
.  routed  by  him  at  Sardes,  321,  Is  taken  at  Sardes,  325.  How 
treated  by  Cyrus,  327.       Reproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  329. 

CroUmay  when,  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  1 1.     The  manners  of  the  ci- 
tizens of,  reformed  by  the  lectures  of  P3rthagoras,  26.    War  be- 
tween  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  35.     Sedition, there,  which  proves 
destructive  to  the  Pythagoreans,  36.     The  citizens  defeated  by 
.  the  Locrians  and  Rhegians,  4?1. 

CieselatUy  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor^  iii.  150.     . 

Ctesip&on  is  prosecuted  by  iEschines  for  his  decree  in  honour  of 

•   Demosthenes,  iv.  334 

CurtiuSf  Quintus,  character  of  his  history  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  296.    Note. 
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Cydadei^  reduced  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  generals^ 

!•  388.    Their  present  deplorable,  state  389.     Note. 
Cynaxa^  battle  of,  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon^  king  of  Persia, 

and  his  brother  Cyrus,  iii.  196. 
Cynoscephal€tf  battle  of,  between  Pelopidas  the  Theban  general  and 

Alexander  king  of  Thessaty,  lii.  442. 
Cyprus,  description  of  that  island,  and  its  circumstances,  when  the 
Athenians  meditated  the  conquest  of  it  from  the  Persians,  u.  75. 
Successful  expedition  of  Cimon  to,  79. 
Cyretiaica,  history  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of,  i.  S^?.     How  with* 

drawn  from  the  sphere  of  Grecian  politics,  iii.  162. 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  his  extraction,  t.  31 0.  His  first  exploits,  31 3* 
Defeats  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  319.  Routs  him  again  at  Sardes, 
321 .  Takes  the  city  of  Sardes,  325.  His  treatment  of  Croesus^ 
327.  His  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Ipnians,  332.  His 
reply  to  the  Spartan  deputies,  337.  Besieges  Babj^on,  S42» 
Reduces  it  by  stratagem,  344>.     His  character,  351. 

,  son  of  D^us  Nothus,  his  interview  with  Lysander  in  Asia 
Minor,  iii.  54f.  Solicits  the  re-appointment  of  Lysander,  to  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  81  •  Disputes  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  178.  His  character,  180.  State  of  Lower 
Asia  under  his  administration,  181.  His  popular  conduct,  182. 
Procures  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  to  acquire  the  empire  of 
Persia,  184.  His  expedition  into  Upper  Asia»  185.  His  inter- 
view with  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  187* 
The  mutiny  of  his  Grecian  troops  at  Tarsus,  appeased  by  the 
address  of  Clearchus,  190.  He  passes  the  Euphrates,  }92. 
Battle  of  Cynaxa,  196.  His  death,  197. 
Cythera,  the  island  of,  subdued  by  the  Athenians  under  Nicias,  iu 

289. 
Cyzicus,  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  captured  there  by  Alcibi- 
ades,  iii.  37< 

D 
Danaust  his  settlement  at  Argos,  i.  8. 

Darius  Codomanus,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  iv.  254. 
His  inactivity  during  the  progress  of  Alexander  accounted  for,  276. 
Collects  an  immense  army  to  oppose  Alexander,  277.  His  indis-* 
creet  march  to  Issus,  282.  Disposition  of  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  285.  Is  routed,  287.  His  escape,  ibid.  Battle  <^ 
Arbela,  311.  His  flight,  315.  His  assassination,  322. 
—  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia,  his  character,  i.  349.  His  re- 
venue and  resources,  352.  His  expedition  into  Scythia,  353. 
His  exertions  to  reduce  the  revolt  of  Ionia,  374.  Takes  Mile- 
tus, 380.  His  attention  to  the  prosperity  of  Ionia  after  its  re- 
duction, 381.  His  resentment  against  the  Athenians,  385.  His 
instructions  to  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  387.  His  unexpected, 
generosity  to  his  Eretian  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Marathon » 
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399.  His  last  years  employed  in  preparations  for  another  Grecian 
expedition,  417-    See  Xerxes. 
Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  and  his 
character,  iii,  4.    His  generals  violate  the  Persian  treaty  with 
Athens,  5.     Sends  his .  son  Cyrus  into  Asia  Minor,  54.    His 
death,  177. 
Datis  and  ArtaphemeSx  Persian  generals,  their  invasion  of  Greece, 
i.  386.    They  reduce  the  Cyclades,  388.    Land  in  Attica,  390. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  398. 
Deady  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  war,  how  celebrated  by  the 

Athenians,  ii.  222.    Noie. 
Deceliay  in  Attica,  fortified  by  Agis,  kins  of  Sparta,  ii.  384. 
Decemtirs  chosen  by  the  Athenians  on  the  deposition  of  the  thirty 

tyrants,  iii.  119. 
Dedalus  the  Athem'an,  and  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  probably  confound- 
ed by  the  Athenian  writers,  ii;  161.    Note. 
Deliumy  battle  of,  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  ii.  291. 
Delphi,  how  the  oracle  there  obtained  a  superior  degree  of  credit 
over  other  oracles,  i.  1 12.   Description  ot  Delphi,  ^id.   Mode  of 
delivering  oracles  there,  114.     Its  influence  m  establishing  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  laws  of  Sparta,  1 15.   The  merchants  and 
pilgrims  that  resorted  to  the  city  and  temple  oppressed  by  tlie 
Crisseans,  215.    The  temple  plundered  by  the  Crisseans,  217. 
Command  of  the  oracle  on  this  occasion,  218.     How  rescued 
from  the  attempt  of  Xerxes,  463. 

The  temple  seized  by  the  Phocians  under  Philomelus,  iv.  46. 
Demades,  bis  character  and  opposition  to  Demosthenes,  iv.  74. 
Reprimands  the  levity  of  Phiup  of  Macedon  after  the  battle  of 
Cheronaea,  222. 
Demaraius,  joint  kin^  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleoraenes  his  as- 
sociate, to  take  remge  at  the  court  of  Persia,  L  415.    His  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks,  in  conversation  with  Xerxes,  425.  Explains 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  to  him,  437. 
Demetrius  (Phalereus),  tne  first  writer  who  cultivated  chronology 

as  a  science,  i.  4.    Nate. 
Democharesy  his  insolence  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  228. 
DemostheneSfthe  Athenian  general,  his  expedition  to  ^tolia,  ii.269. 
Storms  iBgitium,  27 1 .    Defends  Naupactus,  272.    Surprises  the 
camp  of  the  Ambraciots,  273.    Fortifies  Pylus,  275.    His  gallant 
defence  of  this  port  against  the  Spartans,  276.   Reduces  Sphac- 
teria,  284.   His  operations  inBoeotia  disconcerted,  291*    Carries    ^ 
a  reinforcement  to  Nicias  before  Sjrracuse,  285.    He  and  his 
troops  captivated  by  Gylippus  on  his  retreat  from  Syracuse,  407. 
Is  put  to  death,  411. 
*^ —  -,  the  orator,  his  first  appearance  against  Philip  of  Mace- 

don, iv.  61.  llie  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  63*  His 
first  Philippic,  65i  Measures  proposed  by  him  for  resisting  Phi- 
lip, 68.    His  military  behaviour  m  Eubcea,  79.    His  first  ora- 
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tion  in  favour  of  the  Olynthians,  81.  Cause  of  his  partiality  to 
Chares,  89.  His  second  oration  in  behalf  of  the  Olynthians, 
90.  His  third  oration  for  the  Olynthians,  95.  His  (|uarrel 
with'u^schines,  110.  Dissensions*  between  him  and  his  col- 
leagues, ambassadors  to  Philip,  113.  Is  disabled  by  embarrass- 
ment from  addressing  Philip,  115.  iHis  artful  behaviour  to  his 
associates  on  their  return,  116.  His  speech  at  the  report  of  the 
embassy,  117.  Procures  himself  to  be  joined  in  another  embassy 
to  Philip,  122.  His  speech  to  Philip,  ibid.  Is  prevented  from 
declaring  his  sentiments  to  the  Athenians  b^  his  colleagues^ 
132.  Advises  the  Athenians  not  to  break  their  treaty  with  Phi- 
lip, 144.  His  celebrated  reply  to  the  partisans  of  Macedon, 
155.  Defends  the  conduct  of  Diopeithes,  169.  Receives  Per- 
sian pay  to  encourage  his  opposition  to  Philip,  176.  Honours 
conferred  on  him  for  his  services  in  Euboea,  178.  Exhorts  the 
Athenians  to  assist  the  cities  of  Propontis,  180.  Renews  his  ex- 
hortations, 1 84.  Detects  the  plot  of  Antiphon,  201 .  His  oration 
on  the  seizing  of  Elatsea  by  Philip,  214*.  Persuades  the  Thebans 
to  join  the  Athenians  to  oppose  Philip,  217.  Repairs  the  walls 
and  fortifications  of  Athens  at  his  own  charges,  226.  His  oration 
in  honour  of  the  slain  at  Cheronea,  229*  His  masterly  defence 
against  JEscbines,  335.  His  generosity  to  him,^  ibid.  His  banish- 
ment and  death,  336. 

I}eodatus  of  Athens  opposes  the  cruel  resolution  of  Cleon  against 
the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilene,  ii.  24?6.  His  opinion  prevails  to 
reverse  their  doom,  249. 

Dera,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Messenians,  i.  182. 

Dercyllidas^  the  Spartan  general,  his  character,  iii.  244.  His  autho- 
rity continued  on  account  of  his  successes  and  judicious  improve- 
ment of  them,  245.  Fortifies  Chersonesus  against  the  Thracians^ 
247.  His  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  ibid.  Defends  Abydus 
against  the  attempts  of  Conon  and  PbamabazuSy  292. 

Design^  history  of  the  arts  of,  ii.  159.  State  of,  ia  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iv.  405. 

Didoy  probably  contemporary  witli  ^neas,  ii.  2.    Note. 

Dio^eneSfthe  cynic,  ridicules  the  efibrts  €^  the  Corinthians  to  oppose 
Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  152.  Is  visited  by  Alexander  king  of 
Macedon,  240. 

Diognotus  disposes  Pausanias  to  protect  Thrasybulus  against  the 
arms  of  Lysander,  iii.  121. 

Diomedon^  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  speech  befcnre  his  execution, 
iii.  78. 

Dumeces  the  Spartan,  his  memorable  observation  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  i.  449. 

Dioni^us  of  S3nracuse,  his  first  rise  and  character,  iii.  17K  Hi^ 
artful  usurpation  of  the  government,  172.  His  unsuccessful  at- 
tempto  for  literary  fiune  at  the  Olympic  games,  173.    Reasons 

i4  . 
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why  his  character  has  been  transmitted  down  in  so  odious  a 
light,  174. 

Dionysiut  the  younger,  his  character,  iii.  175.     His  tyranny  abo- 
lished by  Timoleon,  176. 

— — ,  a  Phocaean,  his  advice  at  a  counsel  of  war  on  board  the 

Grecian  fleet  sent  to  relieve  Miletus,  i.  S78,  His  ineflfectual 
efforts  to  introduce  active  discipline  in  the  fleet,  379.  Betakes 
himself  to  piracy,  581. 

of  Halicamassus,  his  distinctions  in  the  qualities  of  style. 


i.  239.     Notes. 

DiopeitheSy  an  Athenian  general^  sent  into  Thrace,  his  vigorous 
exertions  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  167*    His  conduct  de- 
fended by  Demosthenes,  169.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip, 
182. 
DodonOf  origin  of  the  oracle  there,  i.  110. 

DorianSf  their  origin  and  derivation  of  their  name,  i.  5.  Engage 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heracleidse,  96.  Establish  themselves  iA 
Peloponnesus,  98.  Migration  of,  103.  Why  not  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Cyrus,  334. 

Review  of  their  circumstances  at  the  time  of  their  emigration 
to  Magna  Graecia,  ii.  16. 
DracOf  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  character  of  him  and  his  institu- 
tions, ii.  105. 

E 
Education,  the  main  objects  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
i.  86.    How  regulated  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  143. 

By  Solon  at  Athens,  iu  115.     The  plan  of,  according  to  tlie 
PjTthagorean  school,  31. 
Egyptf  £e  Egyptians  why  unqualified  for  relishing  or  improving 
music,  i.  237.     A  settlement  of  Grecian  pirates  established  in 
Egypt,  345.     Is  reduced  by  Cambyses,  347. 

Revolt  of,  under  Inarus,  ii.  76.    The  arts  of  design  early 
cultivated  there,  160. 

Ready  submission  of  that  coimtry  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  304.    The  city  of  Alexandria  founded,  305*    History  of, 
subsequent  to  Alexander,  398. 
Eira,  the  fortress  of,  gallantly  defended  by   Aristomenes  the 

Messenian,  1.  192.    Is  surprised  by  the  Sparlt^Sy  196* 
£^^£ea  seized  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  212. 
^^Sy'y  ^^  poetry,  to  what  purposes  principally  applied  by  the 

Greeks,  i.  258. 
Eleusinian  mjrsteries,  the  celebration  ofy  at  Athens  described,  iii. 
46.     Requisites  for  initiation  into  them,  47*    The  procession 
of,  conducted  by  Alcibiades,  48. 
£&,  the  republic  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Sparta»  i.  211. 

The  Elians  destroy  Pisa,  and  adorn  the  lempl»of  Uie  Olyip- 
piau  Jupiter,  ii.  86. 
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The  Eliatis  feebly  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  Athenians, 
iii.  159.  Elis  invaded  by  the  Spartans,  1^.  The  Elians  sub- 
jugated by  the  Spartans,  161.  The  Elian  territory  invaded  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  seize  Olympia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  445. 
The  city  restored  ta  them,  449. 
Enharmonic  genius  of  Grecian  music,  by  whom  invented,  i.  242. 
Ennius,  his  concise  enumeration  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman 

divinities,  i.  63.     Note, 
Eoliansy  their  origin,  i.  5.     Eolia  settled  by  Peloponnesian  fugi- 
tives, 99.     Confederacy  of  the  Eolians  against  Cyrus,  333. 
Epaminondasy  his  character,  and  the  share  he  took  in  PelopidasV 
conspiracy,  iii.  339.     Appears  at  the  Grecian  congress  at  Sparta 
as  the  Theban  deputy,  353.     His  demands,  356.     Reflections 
on  his  conduct,  358.     Assembles  the  Theban  forces  on  the 
heights  before  tlie  plain  of  Leuctra,  365.     Disposition  of  his 
troops  opposed  to  Cleombrotus,  367.     Battle  of  Leuctra,  368. 
Ravages  Laconia,   and  rebuilds  Messen^,  401.     His  motives 
for  evacuating  Laconia,  404.     Is  tried  for  his  conduct,  and  his 
defence  before  the  Theban  assembly,  405.     Marches  against 
Corinth,  408.   Is  again  dis^aced,  409.   Delivers  Pelopidas  from 
the  hands  of  Alexander  kmg  of  Thessaly,  420.     Compels  the 
Achaeans  to  accept  the  Theban  alliance,  429.     Aims  to  render 
Thebes  mistress  of  the  sea,  440.    His  attetnpt  to  surprise  Sparta, 
454.     Attempts  Mantinsa,  455.     His  victory  before  tliat  city, 
459.     His  death,  460.    His  character,  462. 
Ephialiesy  an  agent  employed  by  Pericles  to  undermine  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  and  Areopagus  at  Athens,  ii.  121. 
Ephoriy  instituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  nature  of  their  office^ 

i.  130. 
Epiakes,  his  treachery  to  the  Greek  defenders  of  the  straits  of 

Thermopylae,  i.  440. 
EpicideSf  his  opposition  to  Themistocles  silenced  by  a  bribe,  i.  430. 
Epicurus,  account  of  his  philosophy,  iy.  447*     His  character,  449. 
EpidamnuSy  the  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  for  protection  against 
the  Taulantii,  ii.  185.    Submits  to  the  Corey reans  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet,  187. 
J^de  and  Iambic,  the  distinction  between,  i.  263. 
Epmxay  wife  of  ^yennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  mediates  between 

Cyrus  prince  of  Persia  and  her  husband,  iii.  187. 
Equestrian  exercises  at  the  ancient  public  games  described,  i'.  231. 
Eretria,  naval  engagement  there  between  the  Peloponnesian  and 

the  Athenian  fleets,  iii.  33. 
Esculapius  engages  in  tlie  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  21. 
EteocUs  and  PoTynices,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  history  of,  i.  25. 
Eteonicusy  his  stratagem  to  preserve  *lhe  Peloponnesian  fleet  after 
the  defeat  of  CaJlicraddas,  iii.  71.    His  address  in  quelling  a 
mutiny  among  his  seamen,  80. 
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JEvagoraSf  king  of  Cyprus,  his  history  and  character,  iii.  279.  Hh 
attachment  to  Athens  and  friendship  for  Conon,  280.  Revolts 
against  the  Persians,  S05.  Is  reduced  to  become  tributary  to 
Persia,  308. 

£lubcea^  the  island  of,  reduced  by  the  Persians,  i.  389. 

State  of  that  island,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans,  iv.  76. 
The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Maceaon  there,  ibid,     Philip  expels 
.  the  Athenians,  104.    The  Macedonians  expelled  by  Phocion  and 
Demosthenes,  177. 

EudamidaSi  his  expedition  to  Macedon,  iii.  325. 

Euephnus  the  Lacedemonian,  his  perfidy,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  it,  i.  159. 

Eumenes,  secretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  character,  iv.  377. 

Euphaes  king  of  Messen^,  his  advice  on  the  treacherous  hostilities 

of  the  Spartans,  i.  163.     Hi^  exhortation  to  his  forces,  167.    His 

,  indecisive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  168.     His  humane  exposition 

of  the  oracular  demand  of  a  virgin  sacrifice,  174*.     His  death, 

175. 

Euphemus,  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Hermocrates  at  Camerina,  ii. 
374. 

EuphranoTy  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  character,  and  princi- 
pal works,  iii.  491 . 

Euphrates f  the  inundations  of,  restrained  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
IV.  371. 

Euphron  usurps  the  government  of  Sicyon,  iii.  431.  Isassassin- 
ated,  433. 

Eupompusy  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  school  at  Sicyon,  iii.  490. 

Euripides  completes  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  perfecting  the  chorus, 
ii.  140.     His  character,  142. 

Euridice^  queen  of  Macedonia,  solicits  the  assistance  of  Iphicrates 
in  behalf  of  her  sons,  iv.  8. 

Eurylochus,  a  Thessalian  prince,  commands  the  Amphictyonic 
army  sent  against  Crissa,  i.  219.  His  army  distressed  by  pesti- 
lence, 220.    Takes  and  destroys  the  city,  221. 

Eurymedon  conducts  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Corcyra, 
ii.  260.  Concurs  in  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corey  rean  par- 
ties, 264. 

,  the  Persian  camp  there  surprised  and  taken  by  Cimon, 

ii.  73. 

Euxine  Sea,  the  Southern  coast  of,  iii.  223.  Xenophon  proposes 
to  settle  his  Grecian  troops  there,  231* 

F 

FableSf  current  lessons  of  morality  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  ii.  128. 

^       ..    . 

QdUeys  of  the  ancients,  the  true  disposition  of  the  rowers  described 

i.-208.    Note.    'Skilful  management  of  thcro  in  battle,  379. 
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GameSf  public,  why  instituted  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  2%. 

Gaza,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Greats  after  a  desperate  defence, 
iv.  902. 

Gellias  of  Agrigentum,  his  riches  and  spendid  mode  of  life,  iii. 
168.    His  miserable  death,  170. 

Gdoriy  king  of  Syracuse,  his  character,  ii.  36.  His  stratagem  to 
destroy  Hamilcar.  and  his  Carthaginian  fleet;,  37.  Dictates  the 
terms  of  peace  to  Carthage,  39. 

Geography,  improved  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
the  East,  iv.  409. 

Germans^  as  described  b^  Tacitus,  compared  with  the  Greeks  as 
described  by  Homer,  i.  51.  Their  superstition  dark  and  gloomy, 
52. 

GlauciaSy  king  of  the  Taulantii,  takes  arras  against  Alexander  king 
of  Macedon,  iv.  24<5.     Is  defeated  by  him,  246. 

Gods  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  origin  and  number  of^  accounted 
for,  i.  62. 

GongyluSfthe  Corinthian,  brings  news  of  relief  to  the  besieged  Syra- 
cusans,  ii.  377.  * 

Gordius,  his  histonr,  iv.  274.  His  famous  knot  untied  or  cut  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  275* 

Gorgias,  of  Lcontium  applies  to  Athens  for  protection  against  tlie 
usurpations  of  Syracuse,  ii.  337. 

Granicusy  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Persians, 
iv.  258. 

Greece,  the  ancient  history  of,  not  so  imperfect  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, i.  2.  Characters  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  3.  Note. 
Traditionary  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  4.  The  Do- 
rians, Eolians,  and  lonians,  5.  Arrival  of  colonies  from  JBgypt 
and  the  East,  6.  Source  of  the  Greek  theology,  7.  The  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  introduced,  10.  The  ancient  mode  of  barter, 
ibid.  How  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  few  original  establish- 
ments, 13.  liappy  situation  of  this  country  for  commerce,  16. 
Circumstances  ^ which  retarded  the  pro^press  of  society  in,  ibid. 
Piratical  invasions  by  sea,  and  rapacious  mroads  by  land,  17.  Ori- 
gin of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  19.  Argonautic  expedition, 
20.  The  object  and  consequences  of  this  expedition,  22.  The 
heroic  ages,  23.  The  war  of  Thebes,  25.  Improvements  in 
domestic  policy,  32.  Its  strength  and  resources,  34.  Descrip- 
tion and  extent  of  the  country,  ibid.  Review  of  tlie  force  sent 
against  Troy,  37.  Causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  40.  History  of 
that  war,  44.  Calamitous  return  of  the  Greeks  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  47.  Inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  encomium 
passed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  own  country,  49.  Comparison  be- 
tween the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages  and  the  Germans,  as  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  51.  The  sanctions  of  th^ir  religion,  54.  The 
moral  tendency  and  doctrine  of  futurity  in  their  religion,  asserted 
in  Opposition  to  late  inquiries,  56.     Influence  of  rdigion  on  tlie 
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political  state  of,  65.    The  states  of,  daring  the  heroic  age^, 
rather  republics  than  monarchies,  66,    Their  civil  regulations, 
70.    Marriage,  73.     Parental  aiFeetion,  77.    Military  arts,  79. 
Arts  of  peace^  83.     Agriculture,  ibid.    Mechanical  arts,  84. 
Fine  arts,  ibid.     Sciences,  86.    Education,  ibid.    Amusements, 
87.    General  estimate  of  manners  and  institutions  during  the  he- 
roic ages,  88.    Distractions  that  ensued  after  thf^  destruction  of 
Troy,  91.    Causes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  93. 
The  Heracleidae  establish  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  96.     Di- 
vision of  their  conquests,  97*     Rivalship  between  the  lonians  and 
Dorians,  100.    The  Ionic  migration,  101.     Progress  of  coloniz- 
ation, 102.     Doric  migration,  103.     View  of  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies, ibid^    Abolition  of  monarchy  in  Greece,  105.     Origin  of 
oracles,  109.  Account  of  diat  at  Delphi,  112.    Establishment  of 
the  Olympic  games,  118.     The  poems  of  Homer  collected  by 
Lycur^,  124.    Laws  of  Sparta,  129.     State  of  Greece  after 
the  abolition  of  monarchies,  153.    War  between  the  Spartans 
and  Messenians,  158.  State  of,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian 
war,  177.   Second  Messenian  war,  182.     State  of  Peloponnesus 
after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  207.     State  of  the  northern  re- 
publics and  colonies,  212.  Causes  of  tlie  sacred  war  traced,  216. 
The  shrine  of  Delphi  plundered  by  the  Crisseans,  217.    Princi- 
pal events  of  the  sacred  war,  218.     Institution  of  the  Pythian 
games,  226.    Gymnastic  exercises,  229.     Equestrian  exercises, 
231.     The  Grecian  music  described,  233.     Causes  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  Greek  language  and  music,  238.    Grecian  poetry 
and  poets,  248.     State  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  289.    In  Asia,  290.     History  of  Lydia,  296.     Ionia 
over-run  by  the  Persians,  337.     Revolt  of  the  lonians  against  the 
Persian  government,  357.    Constitution  of  Athens,  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  361.     Rapid  successes  of  the  Athenians  after  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  a'democracy,  364.     Siege  of  Miletus  by  the  Per- 
sians, 373.     Defeat  of  the  fleet  sent  to  relieve  Miletus,  and  loss 
of  that  city,  380»    Three  distinct  periods  into  which  the  history 
of  the  Persian  invasion  may  be  divided)  884.   The  Cyclades  re- 
duced, 388.     Battle  of  Marathon,  397*     State  of  the  several 
republics  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  414.     Measures 
taken  by  the  Grecian  states  to  resist  the  invader,  426.     Battle  of 
Thermopylae,  447.    First  sea-6ght  at  Artemisum,  455.     The  se- 
cond, 457.     Attica  over-nm  by  Xerxes,  464.  Battle  of  Salamis, 
475.    Retreat  of  Xerxes,  479.    Battle  of  Platsea,  505.   Battle 
of  Mycal^,  511. 

State  of  Greece  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  ii.  1.  History  o€ 
the  colonization  of  Magna  Graecia,  9.  Wisdom  of  the  Achaean 
laws,  14.  Life  of  Pythagoras,  the  philosopher  of  Samos,  19. 
Prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  43.  Treachery  of  Pausanias,  56. 
Banishment  and  death  of  Themistocles,  65.  Death  of  Aristides, 
'  and  elevation  of  Cimon  to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  army. 
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87*  Peace  concluded  between  Aruxerxcs  and  th<v  Atlieniang,  80. 
Obstacles  to  a  general  and  lasting  confederacy  of  the  Grecian 
states,  81.  The  city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  a  earthquake,  84. 
Third  Messenian  war,  ibta.  Commotions  among  the  Grecian 
states,  89.  The  famous  truce  of  thirty  years^  94-.  Character  of 
Draco  and  his  laws,  105.  Review  of  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
106.  History  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  127.  Tr^edy,  139. 
Comedy,  143.  The -Grecian  festivals,  150.  Condition  Of  the 
Grecian  women,  152.  The  courtezans,*  155.  Superiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  arts  of  design,  158.  Review  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Grecian  artists  and  their  works,  170.  History  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  181.  Sentiments  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  on 
the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  305.  The  war  renewed, 
318.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  350.  Disastrous  event  of 
this  undertaking,  401. 

General  combination  of  the  Gi^ecian  states  againsNAthens, 
iii.  3.  The  treaty  with  Athens  violated  by  the  Persians,  5.  Tlie 
preparations  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  assist  the  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  dependencies  of  Athens,  8.  Battle  of  Miletus,  11.  The 
democracy  of  Athens  overturned,  and  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  formed,  24.  The  democracy  restored  at  Athens, 
38.  Account  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  46.  Athens  besieged 
by  Lysander,  90.  Athens  taken  and  dismantled,  94.  Cruel 
oppression  of  the  Spartan  government  over  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, 98.  The  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  100.  Accusation 
and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  His  principal  followers,  147.  State 
of  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Elians  subjugated  by  the 
Spartans,  161.  The  Messenians  driven  from  Greece  by  the  Spar- 
tans, ibid.  How  Sicily  was  detached  from  a  dependance  on 
Greece,  162.  Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus,  211.  War  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  Sparta,  241.  A  jealousy  of  the  Spartap 
power  entertained  by  the  Grecian  states,  excitedfby  the  intrigues 
of  Tithraustes,  267.  A  league  formed  against  Sparta,  275.  The 
walls  of  Athens  rebuilt  by  Conon,  294.  The  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  304.  Reflections  on  this  peace, 
309.  WarinMacedon,323.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  seized  by  the 
Spartans,  331.  The  democracy  in  Thebes  restored  by  Pelopidas, 
340.  Congrejss  held  at  Sparta  under  the  influence  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  352.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  368.  State  of  Greece  aher  this 
battle,  374.  State  of  Thessaly,  377.  State  of  Greece  afler  the  assas- 
sination of  Jason  of  Pherse,  389.  Alliance  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  397. 406.  A  general  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  420.  But  theratification  of  the  treaty  concluded 
there,  refused  by  the  Grecians  at  home,  426.  Battle  of  Mantinsea, 
459.  State  of  Greece  after  that  battle,  465.  Abuses  of  judidary 
power  in  the  Greek  republics,  470.  Abuses  of  the  theatre,  472. 
The  social  war  of  Athens,  480.  State  of  philosophy  at  tliis  time» 
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4a5.    Statuary,  4S7*    Painting,  489.    Literature,  497.    Xetto- 
phon,  ibid.     Plato,  502. 

History  of  Macedon,  iv.  2.     The  sacred  war  against  Phocis, 

r     44.    Philip  stopped  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  6  i .    Macedon 

declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.     Philip  declared 

feneral  of  the  Amphictyons,  197.  Battle  of  Cheronaea,  218. 
Tature  and  extent  of  Philip's  authority  bi  Greece,  232.  Death 
of  Philip  and  accession  of  Alexandra*,  237.  Destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  248.  Commotions  in^  checked  by  Anti- 
pater,  333.  Remains  in  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's reign,  334.  State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander, 
337.  Death  of  Alexander,  383.  Great  extent  of  the  Greek 
language,  398.  Note.  State  of,  afler  the  death  of  Alexander, 
400.  Sute  of  literature,  402.  Music,  405.  Arts  of  design, 
ibid.  Geography,  astronomy,  and  natural  history,  409.  WoScs 
of  Aristotle,  411.  The  Peripatetics,  419.  Philosophical  tenets 
of  Aristotle,  430.  Tenets  of  the  Stoics,  433.  Tenets  of  Epicu- 
rus, 447.     Of  Pyrrho,  449. 

Oiyllus,  the  son  ofXenophon^^upposed  toluure  killed  Eparoinondas, 
iii.  460.  Noie. 

Ouisckardy  his  remarks  on  the  difference  of  warfare  between  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns,  iv.  316.  NoU^ 

Oygeifhow  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  1.296. 

Cylippui^  the  Spartan  commander,  his  timely  arrival  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  Syracusans,  ii.  378.  Defeats  the  Athenians  in  a«ally, 
379.  Defeats  them  in  a  general  engagement,  387.  Captures 
Demostlieaes  and  his  troops  on  their  retreat  from  Syracuse,  406* 
And  Nicias,  409. 

Gymnastic  exercises  in  the  Grecian  games  described,  i.  228. 

H 

HaUartus  besieged  by  Lysander,  but  relieved  by  the  Thefbaas, 
iii.  271.    Lysander  defeated  and  killed  before  the  town,  272. 

HalicammssusDesieged,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  9^5.  The  town 
'taken  and  demolished,  268. 

Hamikary  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  ii.  37.  ' 

Hannibal  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  iii.  164.  Is,  with  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  troops,  destroyed  by  the  pestilence,  165* 

Happiness^  how  estimated  by  Solon  the  Athenian  Sage,  L  506. 

Harmocydety  commander  of  the  Phocian  detachment  sent  to  the 
army  of  Mardonius,  his  gallant  behaviour  on  his  ill  reception  by 
that  general,  i.  495. 

Harpagtu,  a  Mede,  his  stratagem  to  give  Cyrus  an  advantage  m 
battle  over  CrcBSUs,  i.  320.  Reduces  the  countries  of  Lower  Asia 
for  Cyrus,  337.  Takes  Pbocaea  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 
339.  ,. 

Harpalus,  governor  of  Babylon  under  Alexander  the  Great^  hu 
unsuccessful  treachery,  iv.  368. 

VOL.   IV.  II 
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ftecttionpolis^  the  anoient  name  of  Lacouia,  i.  155. 

Hecatusy  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  Spartans  at  the  iur« 

prise  of  Eira,  i.  198. 
Hegoiandridas  commands  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  sent  to  the  Athenian 

coast,  ill.  32.    Defeats  the  Athenians  at  Eretria,  SS. 
Hegdochus  the  Athenian  general,  protects  Mantinsea  against  the 

surprise  attempted  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  A^56. 
Heleriy  the  motive  that  suggested  the  rape  of,  i .  40.     History  of^^i* 
Is  married  to  Menelaus,  ibid.    Elopes  with  Paris,  42.    Is  re- 
covered  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  47.    Instance  o£  her  per- 
sonal attentions,  324.  Note. 
HeUebore  a  plant  anciently  cultivated  and  prepared  at  Crissa  for 

medicinal  use,  i.  214. 
Hellenes^  their  origin,  i.  5.    Diffuse  their  colonies  and  language 
over  Greece,  IS.   Causes  of  the  migrations  o(  the  Hellenic  tribes 
after  the  Trojan  war,  93. 
Helots,  in  Sparta,  who  comprehended  under  that  appellation,  i.  136. 
How  thev  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  1 57.    Conspire  with 
the  Partheniae  to  revenge  their  common  sufferings,  179.     The 
Messenians  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  servitude  with  them,21 1  • 
Revolt  of  them  and  the  Messenians,  termed  the  third  Messenian 
.  war,  ii.  84.     They  are  received  by  the  Atheniaqs  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ithom^,  85.     Cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  Spartans,  294. 
Are  armed  by  the  Spartans  at  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  318. 
Hephestion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ia  mistaken  for 
him  by  Danus^s  mother,  Sisygambis,  iv.  289.    Marries  Darius' 
daughter,  Drypetis,  375.     His  death,  376. 
Hercaeida  expelled  by  the  Pclopidas,  and  received  into  Attica> 
i.  95.    Their  invasion  of,  and  establishment  in  Peloponnesus,  96* 
Their  division  of  their  conquests,  97. 
Hertnocrates  procures  a  general  congress  of  the  Sicilian  states,  on 
the  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of  that  island, 
ii.  338.  Animates  his  countrymen  to  defend  Syracuse  against  the 
Athenians,  364.     He  solicits  aid  from  the  city  of  Camerina,  372. 
His  works  of  defence  against  the  approaches  of  the  besiegerSy 
376.    Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet,  382.     His  scheme  to  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  393.     Another  scheme  to 
retard  their  final  retreat,  400. 

Burns  his  ships,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  them  by  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  37.    Is  banished  by  the  Syracusans,  but  receives  tes- 
timonies of  love  and  respect  from  his  soldiers,  and  sailors,  38. 
His  death,  170. 
Hermolmu,  account  of  his  conspiracy  i^ainst  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  388.  Note. 
Herodoti^,  his  character  and  rank  as  a  writer,  i.  3.  Note.    His 
work  the  intermediate  shade  between  poetry  and  history,  105. 
Notf4    His  account  of  the  times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  250.. 
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Note.  His  history  of  Cyrus  preferable  tothatof  Xenophon,318. 
Note.  His  encoraium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia,  333.  Note.  His 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  349. 

His  character  as  an  historian,  iii.  152.     Compared  with  Thu* 
cydides,  156. 
Heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  i.  23.    In  religion,  52.    In 
policy,  06.    In  domestic  affections,  72.    In  war,  79.'    In  arts^ 
84.     Sciences,  86.     Education,  ibid.    Amusements,  87.  Gene- 
ral estimate  of  manners  and  institutions,  88. 
Hesiod,  his  account  of  the  number  of  heathen  dirinites,  i.  62. 
Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  of  verse  known  in  the  time 

of  Homer,  i.  249.  Note. 
Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  reign,  ii.  335. 
Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  1 17.         . 
HijppiuSf  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  his  oppressive  government^ 
1.364,365.   Note.    Abortive  attemptof  tne  Spartans  to  restore 
him,  366.    Applies  to  the  Persians,  368.     Is  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  399. 
Hippocrates,  the  physician,  the  letters  under  his  name,  giving  an 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  shewn  to  be  spurious,  ii.  225. 
Note. 
— ,  the  Athenian  general,  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  The- 

bans,  ii.  292. 
Hippodrome,  for  esquestrian  exercises,  at  the  ancient  public  games, 

Its  size,  i.  231. 
Histiceus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  opposes  the  scheme  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  Darius  Hystaspis  from  Scy  thia,  i.  355.  Attaches  him- 
self to  Darius,  356.     His  scheme  to  withdraw  himself,  ibid.    Is 
commissioned  by  Darius  to  assist  in  crushing  the  revolt  in  Ionia, 
374.     His  intrigues  and  death,  375. 
Homer,  his  poems  illustrate  the  obscure  antiquities  of  his  country, 
L  4.    His  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  barter,  11. 
Note.     His  poems  long  an  authority  to  settle  disputed  bounda- 
ries, 36.     Inquiry  into  his  authority  as  an  historian,  49.     His 
myUiology  conformable  to  popular  belief,  51 .     Remark  on  his 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  68.  Note.    Exhibite  mov- 
ing scenes  of  conjugal  affection,  77.  His  account  of  the  state  of 
the  arts,  83.     His  poems  collected  by  Lycurgus,  and  brought  to 
Sparta,  125.     The  time  when  he  lived 'ascertained,  ibid.  Note. 
250.    Note. 
Honour,  the  modem  point  of,  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  i.  282. 
Horse-races,  why  not  so  early  practised  as  chariot-races  at  the  Gre- 
cian public  games,  i.  232. 
Hume,  Mr.  his  encomium  on  the  Roman  laws,  i.  104.  Note. 
Hudaspes,  passase  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that  river,  iv.  347. 
rorus  defeated  by  Alexander,  351.     Alexander's  passage  dowa 


that  rirer,  369. 
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Hyperidei,  decree  passed  at  Athens,  on  his  motion,  in  consqnence 
of  the  defeat  at  Cheronea,  iv.  225. 

I  and  J 

lamhicy  and  epode,  the  distinction  between,  i.  268. 

Jaton  undertakes  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  20. 

of  Pherae,  his  character  and  fortunes,  Ki.  377-    Conference 

between  him  and  Pc^ydamas,  378.  Is  declared  captain-general 
of  the  Thessalians,  380.  His  conquests,  381.  Courts  an  alli- 
ance with  Thebes,  383.  His  views  in  mediating  a  truce  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta,  384<.  Circumstances  of  his  assassination^ 
385. 

JdeaSf  Plato's  doctrine  of,  iii.  509. 

InanUf  a  Lybiah  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  against 
Artaxerxes,  ii.  76. 

India^  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  by  Alexander  the  Great» 
iv.  339.  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  inquired  into,  344.  Note^ 

Infantry  more  useful  in  war  than  cavalry,  i.  312. 

Inheritance^  the  law  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  70. 

lonioy  the  original  inhabitants  of,  i.  5.  Is  settled  by  Grecian  fugi* 
tives  under  Neleus  and  Androclus,  the  younger  sons  of  Codrus,. 
.  king  of  Attica,  101.  Their  prosperity  there,  104-.  292.  Their 
successful  cultivation  of  arts,  2i93.  The  lonians  solicit  the 
friendship  of  Cyrus,  with  his  answer,  332.  The  Ionian  confe- 
deracy, 333.  Application  to  the  mother-country  for  assistance, 
335.  Is  over-run  by  the  Persians,  337.  Kevolt  of,  against  the 
Persians,  357.  Are  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  369.  But  at 
length  deserted  by  them,  372.  Formidable  exertions  of  the 
Persians  to  suppress  them,  Md.  Siege  of  Miletus,  373.  Defeal 
the  Grecian  fleet,  but  lose  that  city,  380.  The  counUr  recovers 
its  prosperity  under  the  Persian  government,  381.  Their  ships- 
desert  from  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477.  Battle 
ofMycal^,  511. 

Great  progress  of  the  fine  arts  there,  ii.  162. 

Josephusy  tne  authenticity  of  his  history  of  the  Jews  defended,, 
ii.  21.  Note. 

Reasons  for  discrediting  his  account  of  the  journey  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Jerusalem,  iv»  301.   Note. 

Ipkicrates  commands  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  sent  to  Persia,  but 
returns  disgusted  at  the  service,  iii.  351.     Is  sent  with  an  armj 

•  to  assist  the  Spartans  against  tlie  Theban  invasion,  401.  His 
conduct  censured,  404.  Is  accused  by  Chares,  and  tried  for 
failure  of  duty,  482.     Dies  in  exile,  483. 

Iphitus  institutes  the  regular  celebration  of  the  Ol3anpic  games, 
i.  US. 

Iron,  its  usefulness  and  scarcity  rendered,  in  early  times,  a  very 
convenient  measure  of  exchange,  i.  134.  The  coinage  of  it^ 
therefore,  into  money  at  Sparta,  not  improbable,  ibid. 
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tsadas]  a  Spartan,  romantic  story  told  of»  by  Plutarch,  iii.  455. 

Note. 
Ischylus,  his  desperate  defence  of  Sciritis  against  the  Arcadians, 

iin394. 
IsocrateSf  his  encomium  on  Pythagoras,  how  to  be  understood, 

ii.  22.     Note. 

His   character  of  the  Eleusinian    mysteries,  iii.  47.  Note. 

His  character  of  the  aristocratical  factions  supported  by  Ly- 

sander,  99.  Note.    His  character  as  an  orator,  501.     Motives 

of  his  conduct  in  reference  to  Philip  of  M acedon,  502« 
IssuSy  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  armies,  previoutf 

to  the  battle  of,  iv.  284.     The  Persians  defeated,  287. 
Ithomi  maintained  by  the  Messenians  against  the  Spartans,  i.  171* 

Is  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  176. 

The  fortress  of,  seized  by  the  Helots,  on  the  destruction  of 

Sparta  by  an  eartliquake,  ii.  84.    Long  siege  and  reduction  of, 

85.  •  . 

Jupiter,  the  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  described,  ii.  86*     Comparisoi^ 

of,  with  other  Grecian  temples,  89.    The  temple  of,  in  Agri- 

gentum,  described,  iii.  167. 
( Ammon),  the  situation  of  the  oracle  of,  ctescribed,  iv,  906V 

Is  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  307* 
Justin,  his  character   of  Arrybus,  the  grandfather  of  Pyrrhus^ 

iii,  382.  Note. 
Juvenal,  his  satires  critized,  i.  421.  Note. 

K 

Knoinledge,  human,  Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of,  iii.  512. 

L 

Laconia  described,  i.  155.     See  Sparta. 

Lacrines,  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  declaration  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Persiar 

i.  336. 
Lamachus,  his  advice  to  the  Athenian  commanders  of  the  arma- 
ment sent  to  Sicily,  ii.  354.     Is  killed  before  Syracuse,  376. 
Lampsacus  is  taken  by  Lysander  the  Pcloponnesian  admind,  iii.  82* 
Land,  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  itf^ 
the  progress  of  society,  i.  12.  Disputed  boundaries  of,  in  Greece^ 
long  settled  by  the  authority  of  Homer's  poems,  36.     How  cul- 
tivated in  Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages,  67-    How  divided  itt 
Sparta,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  132. 
Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  assists  Alexander  in  his  return 

to  Pella,  iv.  245. 
Language,  general  comparison  between  that  of  Greece  and  that 
of  the  Onentals,  i.  15.  Note.^    Causes  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  language,  238.    Connection  between  the  melody  of  lan^ 
guage  and  that  of  muiuc,  243. 
Laocoony  the  fine  expreasion  of  this  piece  of  sculpture,  ii*  177•^' 
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LarissOf  vigorous  defence  of,  against  Thimbron,  iii.  244.  Is  re* 
duced  by  Dercyllidas,  ibid, 

LeodamuSf  commander  of  an  Athenian  convoy  of  provisions  ta 
Selymbria,  seized  by  the  Macedonians,  iv.  182.  The  ships  re- 
stored by  Philip,  183. 

Leonidas  succeeas  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  i.  416.  Commands 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  4S2.  Repels 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  439*  His  magnanimity  on  discover* 
ing  the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  444.  Surprises  the  Persian  camp 
in  the  night,  446.  Is  Killed  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae, 448. 

Leontiades  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  Phoebidas  the  Spartan 
general,  iii.  330.     Is  killed  by  Pe]o{)idas,  338. 

Leotychidesy  the  reputed  son  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  his  doubtful 
legitimacy,  iii.  13.  His  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta  dis- 
puted by  Agesilaus,  249. 

Lesbos f  description  and  history  of  that  island,  ii.  234.  Its  political 
connection  with  Athens,  236.  Measures  taken  by  the  Lesbians 
preparatory  to  a  revolt,  237.  They  join  the  confederacy  against 
Athens,  239.  Siege  of  Mytilen^,  Aid.  The  city  surrenders, 
242.     Treatment  of  the  inhabitanU,  250. 

Leuctra,  the  Spartan  forces  assemble  on  the  plain  of,  iii.  364. 
Battle  Uiere  against  the  Thebans,  367. 

Literature^  state  of^  in  Greece,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of 
Athens,  iii.  497. 

,  state  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv,  402. 

Luciariy  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  iii.  488.  . 

Lycomedes,  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians,  defeats  and  kills  Polj^tropos 
the  Spartan  general,  iii.  391.  His  character,  409.  His  spirited 
address  to  his  countrymen,  410.  Is  defeated  by  Archidamus^ 
412.  His  firm  opposition  to  Pelopidas's  treaty,  427-  Effects  a 
peace  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,  434. 

Lycurgust  the  Spartan  le^slator,  regulates  the  athletic  exercises 
in  the  Olympic  games,  i.  120.  State  of  Greece  in  his  age,  122. 
Occasion  of  his  travelling,  124.  Collects  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  brines  them  to  Sparta,  ibid.  Circumstances  that  recom- 
mended Uiese  compositions  to  his  notice,  125.  The  main  objects 
of  his  legislation,  127*    His  favorable  reception  at  Delphi, 

128.  His  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  political  power, 

129.  Institutes  the  Ephori,  130.  His  laws  concerning  pro* 
perty,  131.  Introduces  iron  money,  133.  Effects  of  his  insti- 
tutions, iMd.  His  laws  comprised  in  memorial  verses,  136. 
Hb  expedients  to  encourage  population,  139.  His  care  of  the 
women,  141.  Of  education,  143.  Coincidence  of  his  inistitu- 
tions  with  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  148.  Causes  which  und^- 
mined  his  institutions,  150.  His  expedient  to  bind  the  Spartant 
to  preserve  hit  laws,  152. 
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Conformity  between  his  institutiMSS  and  those  of  Pythagoras, 
ti.  S3. 
Lycurgusy  the  orator,  stimulates  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  their 

general  Lysicles,  ir.  226. 
Lydiuy  its  ancient  limits,  i*  295.     Brief  history  of»  296.     Sardes 

taken  by  Cyrus,  525. 
Lysander^  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  his  character, 
iii.52.  His  conference  with  Cjrrus,  the  son  of  Darius,  54. 
Procures  an  augmentation  of  pay  for  the  Grecian  seamen,  58. 
Defeats  tlie  Athenian  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  60.  His 
capacity  for  party  intrigues,  62.  Is  succeeded  by  Callicratidas, 
,  65.  Resumes  the  command  of  the  4^et,  and  takes  Lampsacus, 
82.  Defeats  and  captures  almost  die  whole  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  85.  Puts  his  prisoners  to  death,  88.  Reduces  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe,  88.  Besieges  Athens,  90.  The 
city  surrenders  and  is  dismantled,  94.  His  arbitrary  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces,  98.  Procures  the  death  of 
Alcibiades,  112.  He  invests  Thrasybulus  in  the  Pirseus,  120. 
His  operations  opposed  by  Pausanias,  121.  Espouses  the  pre- 
tensions of  Agesilaus  to  the  Spartan  crown,  249.  Is  disgusted  at 
the  treatment  he  receives  from  him,  256.  His  invasioaof  the 
Theban  territory,  271.  Is  killed  before  Haliartus,  273. 
Li/siast  the  orator,  his  account  of  the  persecution  of  himself  and 
family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  iiL  1 02.  Collects  a  body, 
and  joins  Thrasybulus  to  oppose  them,  115.  Character  of  his 
orations,  477.  Ivote,  His  character  as  an  orator,  501. 
Lysidest  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea, 

nis  indiscreet  conduct,  iv.  2^.    Is  put  to  death,  226. 
Li/sivpuiy  his  eminence  as  a  caster  in  bronze,  iy.  406. 
Lyctscus  preserves  his  daughter  from  being  sacrificed  by  the  Messe^ 
nians,  1. 172. 

M 

Macedonia^  the  coast  of,  described,  ii.  196.  A  revolt  of,  from  th» 
Athenian  government,  instituted  by  the  Corinthians,  198.  And 
the  Spartans;  293. 

The  Spartans  enter  into  a  war  against  the  Oljrnthian  confede* 
racy,  iii.  325.    Olynthus  reduced,  329.    Perdiccas  established 

.  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  Pelopidas,  417. 

The  first  prindpality  founded  there  by  Caranus,  iv.  2.    The  - 
prudent  conduct  of  the  first  princes,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  Macedon,  3.    Brief  history  of,  preceding  the  rei^ 
of  Archelaus  I.  4.   Chutu^ter  of  Archelaus,  5.     Revolutions  m» 
to  the  restoration  of  Amyntas  II.  6.    Eurydice  solicits  the  assist- 

.  ance  of  Iphicrates,  in  behalf  of  her  sons,  8.  History  of  Perdic« 
cas,  9.  Distracted  state  of  the  country  on  his  death,  10.  Philip 
declared  king,  15.  Institution  of  the  band  of  Companions,  20. 
Tlie  conquesto  of  Philip,  22.    Birth  of  Alexander,  37^    The 

I  I  4 
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Olynthian  territory  added  to  Macedon,  100.  Macedon  declared 
a  raember  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  Battle  of  Cheroniea,  218. 
Remarks  on  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Macedonian  government, 
231.  Death  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  Alexander,  237.  See 
Alexander, 

Ma^na  Gracra,  occasion  of  giving  this  name  to  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  Italy,  i.  177. 

History  of  the  colonization  of,  ii.  9.  General  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  these  colonies,  12.    Their  manners  and  policy  im-^ 

'  proved  by  Pythagoras,  18.  Decline  of,  and  destruction  of  the 
Fvthagoreans,  41- 

MaUiy  rashness  oi  Alexander  the  Great  in  besieging  their  fortress, 
iv.  363. 

Many  his  obligations,  whence  dei:ived,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
iv.  436. 

Mantinaoy  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  confederate 
Argives  and  Athenians,  ii.  326. 

Its  situation  described,  iii.  314*.  Haughty  message  received 
there  from  the  Spartan  government  after  the  peace  of  Autalci- 
das,  316.  The  town  besieged  and  taken  by  Agesipolis,  317* 
The  inhabitants  refuse  their  share  of  the  Olympic  treasure,  447. 
Attempt  of  Epamtnondas  to  surprise  this  city,  456.  Victory 
gained  by  Epaminondas  there»  459. 

Marathon^  battle  of,  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  i.  397. 

Mardonius,  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Greece,  i.  3.  5«  His 
fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  386*  Procures  himself  to  be  left  in 
charge  of  Greece,  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  479*  Enters  into  a 
negociation  with  the  Athenians,  487.  His  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ibid.  The  ill  succes  of  his  solicitations,  489.  Ravagea 
Attica,  492.    Battle  of  Plataea,  504.    His  death,  506. 

Marriage^  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of,  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  i.  73.   Conjugal  affection,  77. 

MasisHus,  a  Persian  genersJ,  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians, 
i.  498. 

Masksy  why  worn  by  performers  on  the  Grecian  theatre,  iii.  473. 

MauviUon,  Major,  his  proposed  correction  of  Xenopbon's  account 
of  the  order  of  the  Grecian  march  from  Asia,  examined,  iii.  214. 
Note. 

Measure,  its  use  in  regulating  the  rhythm  of  ancient  music,  i.  244. 
The  great  varieties  of,  246. 

Mechanical  arts,  state  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  84. 

Medea  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  i.22. 

MegahazuSf  the  Persian  general,  raises  the  siege  of  Memphis,  ii.  77* 
Reduces  the  Grecian  army  in  Prosopis  to  ci^tulation,  78. 

Me^acreoHy  of  Abdera,  his  remark  on  the  rapacity  of  Xerxes's  Per- 
sian arm^,  i.  432.  Note. 

Megalopobsy  the  city  of„  founded,  iii.  413. 
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Megara,  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  that  state  and  Athens, 

ii.  201.  Nate.    The  tierritory  of,  invaded  by  Pericles,  229. 
MeUmpus^  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.  252. 
MelanthuSy  king  of  Messenia,  dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  the 

Heracleidae,  i.  98.      Becomes  king  of  Attica,  99. 
Melody  of  the  Grecian  music,  i^  241.     Distinctions  under  this 
head,  242.     Connection  between  that  of  language  and  that  of 
music,  24'S. 
Melos,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  327.     Conference  between  the 
commissioners  from  Athens  and  those  of  Melos,  328.  Reduction 
of  Melos,  and  cruel  fate  of  the  inhabitants,  332. 
MelvUkf  General,  account  of  his  model  of  the  seats  of  the  rowers 

in  the  ancient  gallies,  i.  209.  Note. 
Memphis  besieg^  by  the  Athenians,  and  reliered  by  Megabazus, 

ii.  77. 
Menelausy  his  marriage  with  the  famous  Helen  of  Sparta,  i.  41  ^ 
Who  is  seduced  from  him  by  Paris,  42.     Animates  the  Grecian 
states  to  revenge  his  cause,  43. 
Messenia  described,  i.  156.    The  people,  ibid.    How  the  capital 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  other  cities  in  Messenia,  157. 
Causes  of  the  war  with  Sparta,  158.    Ampheia  seized  by  the 
Spartans,  162.    And   the   country   plundered,  164.     An  mde- 
cisive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  170.     The  Messenians  forced  to 
retire  to  the  mountains  of  Ithom^,  171.     Ilhom6  reduccNd,  176. 
Severe  terms  imposed  by  the  Spartans,  177.  Revolt  a^nst  the 
Spartans,  181.    Batde  of  Dene,  182.  Successful  exploits  against 
the  Spartans,  183.    Aristomenes  defeated,  190.  Disastrous  end 
of  the  second  Messenian  war,  199* 
The  third  Messenian  war,  ii.  84. 

The  Messenians  driven  from  Greece  by  the  Spartans,  iii.  162. 
Messen^  rebuilt  by  the  Theban  general  Epaminondas,  402. 
Messina,  the  city  of,  founded,  i.  205. 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  account  of,  iv.  412. 
Methymna  taken  by  Callicratidas,  iii.  67. 

Midea,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Arcadians,  iii.  412. 
Miletus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  the  Persians,  i.  373.  Is  taken, 
380. 

Battle  of/  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnestakis, 
ill.  11. 
iVftViYa^  discipline  of  the  Grecians,  i.  393.  Of  the  Persians,  395. 
MiUiaaesy  king  of  Cardia,  recommends  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  from  Scythia,  i.  354.  Retires  to  Athens,  355. 
Considerations  whidi  influenced  him  to  advise  the  Athenians  to 
risk  a  battle  with  the  Persian  imvaders,  393.  His  prudeat  con- 
duct obtains  him  the  sole  command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  397* 
Disposition  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Maratboo,  ibid.  Ho* 
nonrs  bestowed  on  him  after  thia  ifiotory,  402.    Is  vested  with 
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the  command  of  the  fleet,  404*    His  motive  for  besieging  Parot, 
ibid.     Cause  of  his  failure,  405.     His  unhappy  end,  406. 

MiUon,  his  description  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  marching  to  battle» 
ii.  324.  Note. 

Minerva^  the  statue  of,  formed  by  Phidias,  ii.  172.   iii.  50.     An- 
niversary of  the  Plynteria,  how  observed,  ibid, 

MinoSf  the  elder,  his  history  and  character,  i.  29. 

y  the  second,  his  character,  i.  30.  His  generosity  to  Theseus^ 

31., 

Minoiaur,  the  fabulous  accounts  of,  exploded,  i.  32. 

Monet/,  iron,    the  use  of,  introduced  in  Sparta  by  Lycurgut, 
i.  133. 

Morals f  a  deduction  of  Plato*s  doctrine  concerning,  iii.  51 1.  Causes 
of  the  diversity  of  moral  character,  519. 

Mosynacians,  the  singular  structure  of  their  habitations,  iii.  229.  ' 

Music,  that  of  Greece  described,  i.  233.  Why  introduced  at  the 
public  games,  235.  Its  extent,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied,  ibid.  Causes  of  its  perfection,  238.  Melody  of,  241* 
Connection  between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  music,  243. 
Counterpoint  not  understood  by  the  Gree&,  247.  Note*  Influ- 
ence of  the  musical  contests  at  the  public  games,  287. 
Its  extensive  influence  over  manlund,  iii.  475. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  405. 

Mycali,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  i.  511. 

Mycena,  the  town  of,  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  ii.  90.     ■ 

Myronidest  the  Athenian  general  m  Boeotia,  defeats  the  Thebant 
near  Tanagra,  ji.  93. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks  justified  by  popular  belief,  i.  51*  Com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  52.  The  powerful  ef- 
fects of,  asserted,  in  opposition  to  late  inquiries,  54.  Attempts 
to  derive  the  Greek  mythology  from  more  remote  sources, 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  58.  Philosphical  deduction  of,  59.  Mo- 
ral tendency  of,  63.  The  abuses  of,  unknown  during  the  heroic 
figes,  65*    Its  influence  on  the  political  state  of  Greece,  66* 

]\fi/tileniy  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  besieged  by  the  Athenians^ 
ii.  239*  Surrenders,  242.  the  treatment  of  the  captives  debated 
at  Athens,  244.  Narrow  escape  of  the  inhabitants,  250.  The 
city  demolisbe4>  ibid^ 

N 
Nature,  one  universal  system  of,  iv.  435. 
Navigation  ^nerally  applied  by  the  early  Greeks  to  piratical 

purposes,  1. 17. 
Naupactus,  a  settlement  granted  there  by  the  Athenians  to  the 
Spartan  HeloU  and  Messenians,  ii.  85.     Assists  the  Athenians 
in  the  Peloponnesiah  war,  270. 285. 

The  Messenians  of  Naupactus  driven  out  of  Greece  by;  the 
Spartan's,  iii«  162. 
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Nmirchmj  his  famous  royage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that 
of  the  Euphrates,  iv.  S65. 

NebroSf  of  Cos,  undertakes  the  cure  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  army  before  Crissa,  i.  220.  Poisons  the  water  that 
supplied  the  city,  222. 

Neoiui^,  a  Parian  damsel  beloved  by  Archilochus,  her  unhappy 
fate,  1.  262. 

Niceratus  and  his  son  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 
iii.  100. 

Nickomachus  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  in  Bceotia  to 
the  Spartans,  ii.  291. 

Nicias  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  282.  Reduces  the  island 
Cythera,  289.  Accomplishes  a  peace  with  Sparta,  304.  Op- 
poses the  Sicilian  expedition,  S43.  His  stratagem  to  deceive  the 
Syracusans,  366.  Defeats  them  in  battle,  368.  He  prepares 
for  another  campaign,  371.  His  armament  reinforced,  375. 
Applies  to  Athens  for  farther  assistance,  379.  Arrival  of  De- 
mosthenes with  a  fleet,  385.  Is  defeated  in  a  general  engagement, 
387.  Superstitiouslv  delays  raising  the  siege  till  his  retreat 
becoines  impracticable,  39 1 .  Prepares  for  another  €ea-fight,  394*. 
His  address  to  his  desponding  troops,  on  their  retreat  from  Syra- 
cuse, 402.  His  prudent  order  of  retreat,  404.  Is  harassed  by 
the  enemy,  405.  Surrenders  himself  and  his  men  to  Gylippus, 
409.    Is  put  to  death,  411. 

Nicias  the  Athenian  painter,  his  chief  excellence,  and  principal 
works,  iii.  491. 

Nicoitratus  commands  the  Athenian  squadron  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Corcyra,  ii.  256.  His  judicious  conauct  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Corcyra,  258. 

Niobe,  the  sculptured  group  of,  described,  iL  177* 

O 
Ode  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  characteristics  of,  i.  275.    Its  merit 

injured  by  the  want  of  the  accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing, 

279. 
Olympia^  description  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there,  ii.  86; 

The  city  of,  seized  by  the  Arcadians,  who  celebrate  the  games, 

iii.  445.    The  Olympic  treasure  plundered,  447.    The  temple 

restored  to  the  Elians,  449. 
Olympiasy  sister  of  Aribbas  king  of  Epirus,  her  first  introduction  to 

the  notice  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  35.    Is  married  to  him,  36. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  37.    Entertains  resentment  at 

Philip's  infidelity,  235.    Is  reconciled  to  him,  236. 
Olympic  games,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  116.  The  immediate  causes 

of  their  establishment,  118*    Nature  of  this  institution,  and  its 

important  consequences,  1 19»    Inquiry  into  the  physical  effects 
•  <if  the  gamesi  279. 
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OlytUkus,  strength  and  power  attained  by  that  city,  iii*  ^1  •  Brare 
resistance  made  by,  against  the  Spartans,  326*  Is  reduced  by 
Polybiadcs,  329. 

Revival  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  excites  the  jea- 
lousy of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  26.  Is  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Amphipolis,  27.  The  intrigues  of  Pliilip  pi'event  an 
alliance  witli  Athens,  28.  Philip  invades  the  territory  of  Olyn- 
thus,  79.    He  besieges  Olynthus,  88.     The  city  taken,  98. 

Onomarchus  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  Phocian  army,  after  the 
death  of  Philomelus,  iv.  49.  Is  chosen  general,  and  renews  the 
war,  52.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Phihp  of  Macedon,  55. 

Oraclesy  Grecian,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  109.  Causes  which  gave 
celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  112.  Doubtful  responses  of^  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  by  Xerxes,  429. 

Oratory  y  how  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv*  40S. 

OrchomentiBy  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  iii.  444. 

Orpheus  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  21. 

Ostracism f  m  the  Athenian  law,  explained,  i.  41 1.  ii.  119*  On  what 
occasion  laid  aside,  iii.  25.  Note, 

OthryadeSi  the  Spartan,  story  of,  i.  323.  > 

Oxyartes  defends  the  Sogdian  fortress  against  Alexander  the  Great, 
IV.  327.     Is  reduced,  329. 

P 

Paches  reduces  Mytilen^  ii,  242.    His  character,  and  unfortunate 

end,  251. 
Paonia  is  over-run  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  22. 
PagondaSf  a  Theban  general,  defeats  the  Athenians  at  Delium, 

11.291. 
Paintings  state  of,  in  Greecei  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of 

Athens,  iii.  489.  Great  expression  in  the  Grecian  performances, 

494.     Colouring,  425.     Clair  obscure,  496. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  406.  Declines 

soon  after  his  death,  408* 
Pamphykis,  the  painter  of  Sicyon,  some  account  of,  iii.  490. 
PancrcUium^  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,  explained,  i.  231« 
Parental  affection,  very  ardent  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  77f    Is  the  most  simple  and  natural  expansion  of  self-love,  78. 

Is  equally  unfelt  in  savage  society,  and  among  a  people  sunk  in 

luxury,  tbid* 
Parisy  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  his  character,  i.  42.    Seduces 

and  carries  off  Helen*  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  ibid. 
ParmeniOi  and  his  son  Philotsis,  remarks  on  their  deaths,  iv.  388. 

Note. 
ParopamisuSf  this  chain  ^  mountains  passed  by  Alexander  the 

Great»  iv.  340, 
ParoSf  the  excellencies  of  the  marble  of  that  jsland,  i.  388,   N^ie^ 

How  reUevedfrom  the  axms  of  Miltiades,  405. 
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Parrhasius,  the  Ephesian  painter,  his  great  power  of  expression^ 

•  ill.  494-. 

ParthenuBy  origin   of  this  class  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta,  i.  179. 

Conspire  with  the  Helots  to '  revenge  their  common  sufferings, 

ibid.     Form  a  settlement  at  Tarentum,  180. 
PasnonSy  human,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  iii.  516. 

Are  diseases  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  Stoics,  iv«  442. 

How  analysed  by  Epicurus,  445. 
Patroclesy  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  iii.  150. 

)  the  Phliasian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in  favour  of  a  defen- 
sive alliance  with  Sparta,  iii.  399.     Assists  at  a  renewal  of  it,  407. 
Pausanias  commands  the  confederate  Grecian  troops  sent  against 

Mardonius,  i.  494.     Dissentions  in  his  army,   499.     Battle  of 

Plataea,  505. 
Takes   Byzantium,  ii.  56.    His  treacherous  application  to 

Xerxes,  ibid.    Is  recalled,  59.     His  death,  62. 
'      '  opposes  the  operations  of  Lysander  against  Thrasybulus, 

in  the  Piraeus,  iii.  121.     The  internal  peace  of  Athens  effected 

by  his  negociations,  122.     His  death,  273. 

Usurps  the  crown  of  Macedon,  iv.  8.     Is  displaced  by 


Iphi  crates,  9. 

Peitkias,  ofCovcyra,  assassinated  in  the  ser;ate-house,  ii.  254. 

Pelasgi  and  Hellenes,  distinguished,  i.  5. 

Pelluy  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  situation  described,  iii.  329. 

Pelopidas,  his  birth  and  character,  iii.  333.  Forms  a  conspiracy  to 
restore  the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  334.  Which  he 
effects,  340.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  353. 
Commands  the  Theban  band  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  368.  Is 
joined  with  Epaminondas  in  the  command  of  the  Theban  army 
sent  against  the  Spartans,  392.  Is  intimidated  at  the  censure  of 
his  conduct,  405.  Is  sent  with  an  army  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Thessaly,  416.  Establishes  Perdiccas  on  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
417*  Is  treacherously  seized  by  Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  41 8. 
His  interview  with  Queen  Theb^,  420.  Conversation  between 
him  and  Alexander,  421.  Is  sent  to  negociate  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  423.  His  proposals  accepted,  425.  The  ratification  of 
his  treaty  refused  by  the  Grecian  states,  426.  His  expedition  to 
Thessaly,  441.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  442. 
Honours  paid  to  his  memory,  443. 

Peloponnesian  war,  the  origin  of,  ii.  182.  Authorities  from  which  the 
history  of  this  war  is  derived,  184.  Note.  Rupture  between  Corinth 
and  CorcyrsLyibid.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  by  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  186.  The  Peloponnesians  alarmed  by  the  hostilities  of 
these  republics,  1 88.  Alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Corcy- 
reans,  1 92.  Revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  government, 
198.  Siege  of  Pottidea,  199.  The  Spartans  join  in  the  confede- 
racy against  Athens,  205.  A  menacing  embassy  sent  to  Athens, 
207.     Answer  to,  dictated  by  Pericles,  21 3.     Invasion  of  Attica, 
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^^19,  Death  of  Pericles,  S31.  Revolt  of  Lesbos,  284.  Siege  of 
Mytilen^  239.  TumulU  at  Corcyra,  253.  Naval  tight  betvreei\ 
Alcidas  and  Nicostratua,  258.  Th6  Athenian  troops  weakened 
by  the  plague,  268.  The  continent  and  islands  harassed  by  earth- 
quakes, 269.  Athenian  expedition  to  iEtolia,  270.  Spartan  ex- 
pedition to  Thrace,  295.  Revolt  at  Acanthus  and  Amphipolis 
nrom  the  Athenians,  298.  Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  304.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317.  Battle  of  Mantinsea, 
323.  Expedition  of  Nicias  to  Sicily,  348.  Siege  of  Syracuse, 
363.    Miserable  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  401. 

General  combination  of  the  Grecian  states  against  Athens,  iii.3* 
Circuknstances  which  favoured  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
Athenians  to  oppose  their  enemies,  7.  Battle  of  Miletus,  11. 
Revolt  in  the  Atnenian  camp  at  Samos,  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
four  hundred,  24.^  Mutiny  in  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  31. 
Battle  of  Eretria,  33.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  captured 
at  Cyzicus  by  Alcibiades,37.  Character  ofLysander,  commander 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  52.  Defeat  and  death  of  Calli- 
cratidas,  70.  Battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  84.  Athens  taken  by 
Lysander,  and  dismantled,  94. 

Peloponnesus  first  settled  by  Pelops,  i.  8.  How  peopled  by  Grecian 
colonies,  13.  The  ^untrv  described,  25.  Is  seized  by  the  He- 
racleidse,  96.     State  of,  after  the  conquest  of  M*essenia,  207. 

PelopSf  his  settlement  in  Greece,  i.  8. 

pentathlon,  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,  explaii^ed,  i.  231. 

Perdiccas,  kin^^  of  Macedon,  prepares  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians,  n.  293.  Refuses  the  equitable  proposal  of  Arribaeus, 
kiuff  of  the  Lyncestae,  296. 

Peridesy  flourisning  state  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens  during  his 
time,  ii.  45.  Influence  of  his  ambition  and  policy  over  tlie  Athe- 
nian states,  74.  Extends  the  power  of  Athens,*  and  excites  the 
ill-will  of  die  other  Grecian  states,  93.  His  character,  95.  His 
popularity,  96.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimon,  97.  Com- 
pletes the  democratic  government  of  Athens,  120.  Encourages 
Aristophanes  and  other  licentious  writers  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
149.  His  attachment  to  Aspasia,  157.  Becomes  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  167.  Summons  deputies  from  all  the  Grecian 
republics  to  Athens,  180.  Clamours  excited  against  him,  and 
his  friends  persecuted,  208.  His  accusation  and  defence,  210. 
Advises  the  Peloponnesian  war,  213.  .He  invades  Megara,  222. 
His  magnanimity  on  occasion  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  226.  His 
unsuccessful  naval  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesus,  227*  His 
reply  to  the  clamours  raised  against  him,  and  last  advice,  228. 
His  death  and  character,  230. 

Persia^  rise  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  i.  308.  Description  o^ 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  310.  The  causes  of  the  Persian 
grandeur  traced,  312.  Reduces  the  states  of  Lower  Asia,  337. 
Assyria  conquered,  344.     Egypt  conquered,  347.     Religion   of 
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1^  Persians^  94d.  Their  mannersy  951.  Vigorous  measures  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  to  reduce  the  lonians,  372.  Three  distinct  pe- 
riods into  which  the  invasion  of  Greece  may  be  divided,  384. 
The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Mardonius,  385.  Invasion  of 
Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  386.  Description  of  their  mi- 
litary discipline,  395.  Battle  of  Marathon,  397*  Preparations 
of  Aerxes  for  another  invasion  of  Greece,  417.  Amazmg  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  with  the  rude  method  of  mustering  them,  418. 
Battle  of  Thermopylae,  447.  Disasters  attending  the  Persian  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  451  •  First  sea-fight  at  Artemisium,  455. 
The  second,  457.  Battle  of  Salamis,  475.  Decisive  battle  of 
Mycal^,  51 1.     See  Mardonius. 

Character  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  first  acts  of  his  reign, 
.  iii.4.    Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  dispute  the  succession,  177.   Cha- 
racter of  Cyrus  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Persian  nobles,  180« 
Expedition  of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia,  185.    Battle  of  Cynaxa, 
196. 

State  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  the  sera  of  Alexander's  eastern 
expedition,  iv.  254*  Delioerations  of  the  Persian  satraps,  255. 
Battle  of  the  Granicus,  258.  Consequences  of  that  battle,  264. 
Battle  of  Issus,  284.  Battle  of  Arbela,  31 1.  Death  of  Darius, 
322.  The  government  of  Persia  intrusted  to  Peucestas,  369. 
Perfection^  how  it  naturally  tends  to  degeneracy,  iv,  403. 
Perinthus,  obstinate  defence  of  that  city  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 

iv.  178. 
Peripatetics,  the  appellation  of,    from  whence   derived,  iv.  417. 

Their  tenets,  419. 
Persepolis,  the  royal  palace  of,  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  318. 
Peuceitas  made  governor  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  369. 
Phalanx,  Grecian,  the  roilital^  arrangement  of,  described,  i.  394. 

Not  instituted  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  iv.  21. 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  his  history,  ii;  28.   Note.  Doubts 
respecting  his  famous  brazen  bull,  and  other  current  relations  of 
his  cruelty,  idem,  ibid, 
Phaleucus,  commander  of  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  disobeys  orders, 
and  siezes  Nicsea,  iv.  126.     The  disasters  of  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, 135. 
Pharax,  the  vigilant  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  removed  by 

Agesilaus  in  favour  of  Pisander,  iii.  265* 
Pkamabazus  is  recommended  by  Conon  to  command  the  Persian 
fleet,  iii.  283.     Battle  of  Cnidus,  284.     Obtains  the  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  293. 
Phanalus,  wise  administration  of  Polydamus  there,  iii.  378.    Jason 

declared  captain-general  of  this  city,  and  of  all  Thessaly,  380. 
Phasetis,  the  city  o^  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 
ii.  70. 
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PhayUus  renews  the  second  war,  after  the  deaths  of  his  brothers 
Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  iv.  58. 

Phera,  great  f^uthority  of  Jason  there^  iiu  877-  See  Jason^  and 
Alexander, 

Phidias t  description  of  his  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olynipia,  ii.  87-  Is 
patronised  by  Pericles,  166.  His  roost  distinguished  performances, 
170.  His  statue  of  Minerva,  172.  His  accusation  and  banish- 
ment, 209» 

His  principal  scholars,  iii.  }50. 

Philip^  afterwards  king  of  Macedon,  is  carried  as  a  hostage  to 
Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  iv.  9.  His  education,  and  early  transac- 
tions, 12.  His  return  to  Macedon,  11.  13.  Is  declared  king 
of  Macedon,  15*  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  17. 
His  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  18.  His  military  institutions, 
19.  He  conquers  Paeonia,  22.  His  motives  for  attacking  the 
Illyrians,  2S-  Defeats  and  kills  Bardyllis,  24.  His  motives  for 
attacking  Aro^hipolis,  75.  His  intrigues  at  Athens  and  Olyn- 
thus,  28.  Besieges  Amphipolis,  SO.  Takes,  and  annexes  this 
city  to  Macedon,  31.  Pursues  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  32. 
Takes  possession  of  the  gold  mines  at  Crenidss,  afterwards  called 
Philippi,  33.  His  advantageous  settlement  of  the  af&irs  of 
Thessaly,  35.  His  marriage  with  Olympias,  36.  Birth  of  his 
son  Alexander,  37.  His  prosperity,  40.  His  impenetrable 
pdlicy,  41.  His  military  operations  m  Thrace,  where  he  loses 
an  eye,  51.  Defeats  Lycophron  and  Onomarchus,  54.  He  is 
opposed  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians,  61. 
Dissembles  his  ambition  under  an  attention  to  domestic  concerns, 
69.  His  vices>  70.  His  intrigues  at  Euboea,  75.  Invades  the 
Olynthian  territory,  79.  Besieges  Olynthus,  88.  Takes  that 
city,  98.  Celebrates  the  festival  of  the  muses  at  Dium,  101. 
His  naval  depredations  on  Attica,  103.  He  seizes  Euboea,  104. 
His  address  in  gaining  partisans  among  the  Athenians,  106.  His 
rapid  successes  in  Greece,  112.  His  reception  and  treatment  of 
the  Athenian  ambassadors,  113.  His  embassy  to  AtHens,  119. 
Receives  a  third  embassy  from  Athens,  121.  His  reply  to  the 
Theban  ambassadors,  127.  Corrupts  and  deludes  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  128.  His  flattering  letter  to  the  Athenians,  130. 
Is  vested  with  the  custody  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  137.  His  stem  letter  to  the  Athenians,  140. 
Honours  decreed  to  him  b;f  the  Amphictyonic  council,  143. 
Evacuates  Greece,  146.  His  expedition  to  Ulyria,  148*  And 
to  Thessaly,  150.  Undertakes  to  protect  the  Peloponnedians 
against  the  oppressions  of  Sparta,  152.  Attacks  the  Spartan 
territories,  161.  Settles  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  162.  His 
moderation  at  receiving  insults  at  Corinth,  164.  Extends  the 
bounds  of  Epirus,  and  seizes  the  Halonnerus,  ibid*  His  letter 
to  the  Athenians,  167.  Siege  of  Perinthus,  178.  Defeats  and 
kills  Diopeithes,  181.    Restores  the  convoy  of  provisions  seized 
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by  Amyntas,  18S.  Attempts  to  surprise  Byzantium,  18^.  Is 
invited  to  the  assistance  of  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  ]  91 .  His  ex  - 
pedition  to  .chastise  the  perfidy  of  Atheas,  193.  His  life  saved  by 
his  son  Alexander,  196.  He  is  appointed  general  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  197.  A  review  of  his  4inicttltie8  at  this  time,  198.  Em-  . 
ploys  Antiphon  to  burn  the  Athenian  docks,  200.  Is  applied  to 
by  the  Amphtctyons  to  punish  the  Amphisseans,  209.  Takes  the 
city  of  Amphissa,  210.  Seizes  Elatsea,  212.  Encamps  his  army 
ontheplainofCheron£ea,218.  Defeats  the  confederated  Greeks, 
219.  His  levity  on  viewing  the  field  of  battle,  222.  His  mode- 
rate use  of  victory,  223.  Causes  of  his  different  treatment  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  224.  Nature  and  extent  of  his  authority  in 
Greece,  232.  Is  appointed  eeneral  of  the  Grecian  confederacy 
against  Persia,  233.  Quarrels  with  his  queen  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander, 235.     Is  assassinated,  237*    His  character,  ip, 

Philipf  the  Acamanian,  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Alex- 
ander's confidence  in  him,  though  accused  of  treachery,  iv.  280. 

Philippopoli^foxinded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  14'7. 

Philodes,  associate  of  Conon  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
his  character,  iii.79.  Instance  of  his  presumption  and  cruelty,  84u 
Is  taken  prisoner  by  Lysander,  86.     And  put  to  death,  87. 

PhUomeluSf  the  Phocian,  instigates  his  countrymen  to  withstand  the 
decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  iv.  44.  Seizes  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  46.  Employs  Uie  sacred  treasure  in  raising  mercenaries, 
47.    His  defeat,  and  desperate  end,  49. 

Philosophy,  rise  and  decline  of,  at  Athens,  ii*  127. 

jState  of,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  iii.486. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  412.    Tenets 
of  the  Peripatetics,  419.  Estimate  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  430, 
Tenets  of  the  Stdcs,  433.     Philosophy  of  Epicurus.  445.    That 
of  ^rrho,  449. 

Phlius,  the  small  republic  of,  takes  arms  at  the  renewal  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  iL  318. 

Is  subjected  by  the  Spartans^  iii.  319.    Extraordinary  fidelity 
of  that  republic  to  Sparta,  436. 

Phoca^  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  Harpagus  the  Persian  general, 
i.  338.  Is  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  339.  Who  remove  to 
Corsica,  340. 

Phocians  incur  the  ceiisure  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  iv.  42. 
They  resolve  to  withstand  the  decree,  44.  They  seize  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  46.  Are  defeated  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  48. 
The  war  renewed  by  Onomarchus,  52.  Who  is  defeated  and 
killed,  54.  The  Phocians  intimidated,  condemn  the  plunderers 
of  Uie  treasure  of  Delphi,  125.  Are  again  defeated  by  the  The- 
bans, 126.  Are  deluded  into  security  by  Philip,  133.  Cruel  de- 
cree of  the  Amphictyonic  council  aji^inst  them,  136.  .  Which  is 
executed  by  Philip,  137.  The  fugitives  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 140.  Philippopolis  and  Cabyla  settled  with  Phocian  cap- 
tives by  Philip,  147. 

vot.  IV.  K  K 
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Pkocion,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  iii  r^fereiice  to  Philip  of  Ma* 
cedoD,  iv.  62.  Defeats  the  Macedonians  and  Eub<Bans»  78.  Ex- 
pels the  Macedonians  from  Euboea,  177.  Arrives  %t  Byzantium 
with  a  fleet,  and  saves  the  Thracian  cities,  186.  Is  vested  with 
the  supreme  command,  after  the  defeat  at  Cheronaea,  227* 
*  Phabidai,  the  Spartan  general,  seizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  iii. 
331.  Is  protected  by  Agesilaus,  332.  His  death,  349, 
Phtenicians,  a  colony  of,  under  Cadmus,   settled  at  Thebes,  i.  8. 

Instructed  the  Greeks  in  navigation  and  commerce,  16. 
Phrygiay  invasion  of,  by  Agesilaus,  iii.  258.  Character  of  the  Phry- 
gians, 261. 
Phrynicus  preserves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the  superior  fleet  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  iii.  12.     Counteracts  the  intrigues  of  Alci- 
biades,  ^.     He  assists  in  overturning  the  democracy,  24.     His 
death,  31. 
Phrynon^  the  Athenian,  his  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  107* 

Is  sent  again,  110. 
Pkyllidas,  the  Theban,  his  character,  iii.  334.  Engages  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pelopidas,  ibid. 
Pindar,  the  great  Lyric  poet,  memoirs  of,  and  his  character,  i. 
272.     His  works,  ^75.    His  characteristic  excellence,  277. 

His  house  and  family  spared  by  Alexander  at  the  demolition 
of  Thebes,  iv.  250. 
Pineusy  the  harbour  of  Athens,  built  and  fortified  by  Themis- 

tocles,  ii.  53. 
Pisa,  cause  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Elis,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former,  ii.  86. 
Pisander,  his  conspiracy  against  the  democratical  government  of 
Athens,  iii.  21.    Proposes  the  government  of  the  four  hundred, 
25.    Is  defeated  at  sea,  and  killed  by  Conon,  284. 
Pisistratusy  how  he  acquired  the  supreme  authority  of  Athens,  anS 

his  character,  i.  362.  ii.  116. 
Piso,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  rapacious  treatment 

of  Lysias,  iii.  103.  f 

Pittacusy  the  lawgiver  of  Mitilen^,  ii.  235. 
Plagtie  at  Athens,  account  of,  ii.  223. 
P/a^a,batde  of  between  Pausanias  and  Mardonius,  i.504. 

The  city  of,  surprised  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  214.  The  city  re- 
covered by  a  ready  expedient  of  the  inhabitants^  21 5.  Is  reduce^ 
by  the  Spartans,  233. 

Is  destroyed  by  the  Spartansy  and  the  inhabitants  driven  into 
exile,  iii.  351. 
PUxto,  his  birth  and  education,  iii.  502.  Character  of  his  works, 
ibid:  Note^  His  travels,  and  settlement  in  the  Academy,  504. 
General  character  of  his  philosophy,  505.  Difficulty  of  explain* 
ing  and  abrid^^  his  doctrines,  506.  His  great  views,  507. 
His  theology,  Und.  His  doctrine  of  ideas,  509.  His  morals, 
511.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  513. 
Of  the  powers  of  perception  and  intellect,  515.  Of  the  pagsions. 
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516.  Of  virtue^  517.  Was  the  first  philosopher  who  estabtiahedy 
on  conclusive  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  520. 
His  republic,  521.  His  genius  and  character,  ibid.'  Compared 
with  Socrates^  522. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  how  analysed  by  Epicurus,  it.  445. 

P/tny,  his  adrice  to  Maximus,  when  appointed  the  Roman  governor 
ot  Greece,  ii,  103.    Note. 

Remarks  on  his  accounts  of  the  Grecian  artists,  iii.  489.  Note. 
491.  Note.    494.  Note.     497.  Note. 

Plutarchy  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  o^Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  i.  13S. 
His  character  of  Antiphon,  iii.  19.  Note. 

Plj/nteriay  the  anniversary  of,  how  observed  at  Athens,  iii.  50. 

Poetry,  and  music,  early  connected,  i.  286.  Wonderful  power  of 
the  Grecian  music,  248.  Circumstances  that  improved  the 
Grecian  poetry,  253.  Satire,  how  introduced,  257.  Elegj% 
258.  The  Ode,  275.  Influence  of  the  poetical  contests  at  the 
public  games,  2S5. 
State  of,  in  the  a^e  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  403. 

Polemarchus,  the  bro&er  of  Lysias,  poisoned  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants of  Athens,  iii.  104. 

PoUis,  the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  near  Naxos, 
iii.  349. 

Polybiades,  the  Spartan  general,  reduces  the  City  of  Olynthus,  iii. 
329. 

PolybiuSy  his  erroneous  representation  of  the  Athenian  history,  ii. 
108.  Note. 

Polychares^  the  Messenian,  how  defrauded  by  Euephnus  the 
Lacedsemonian,  i.  159.  Fatal  consequences  of  this  transaction, 
161. 

Polyclittu^  his  great  skill  in  statuary,  iii.  488. 

PotydameUf  his  wise  administration  in  Pharealus,  iii.  378.  Confer- 
ence between  him  and  Jason  of  Pherse,  ibidk  Procures  for  Jason 
the  supreme  command  of  Thessaly,  380. 

Poptdationf  vanity  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to,  iu  13. 

Poms,  king,  disputes  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
the  Hyckspes,  iv.  347.  His  son  defeated  and  killed,  351.  He 
is  defeated,  353.  Is  re-instated  by  Alexander,  355.  Obtaina 
all  Alexander's  Indian  acquisitions,  362. 

Potidaa,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  assisted  by  the  Corin- 
thians, ii.  1 99.    Is  reduced,  233. 

Power,  always  dangerous  to  liberty,  unless  counteracted  by  wise 
checks,  ill.  469.  Judiciary,  in  the  Grecian  republica,  how 
abused,  470. 

Praxiteles,  his  great  skill  in  stai:uary,  iii.  488.  His  two  statues  of 
Venus,  ibid. 

Priam,  Idng  of  Troy,  his  unfortunate  history,  i.  40. 

Property^  judicial  decisions  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
i.  70. 
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Prosopisp  the  Grecian  ariny  besieged  there  by  Me^^abazus,  the 
Persian  general,  ii.  78.     The  Grecians  capitulate,  tbid. 

ProtogeneSt  the  painter,  patronised  by  Apelles,  iv.  408. 

Proverbsy  current  precepts  of  moral  instruction,  before  morality 
was  reduced  to  a  system,  ii.  129* 

FsammenituSf  king  of  Egypt,  reduced  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia, 
i.  346- 

PtyttaUay  the  island  of,  occupied  by  the  flower  of  tlie  Persian  in- 
iantry,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamb,  i.  473%  Where  they 
are  cut  toapieces  by  the  Greeks,  478. 

Pylust  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  ii.  275.  Attack  o£^  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 276. 

Pyrgoteles^  his  eminence  as  an  engraver  on  gems,  iv.  406. 

Pyrrho^  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  449. 

Pythagoras,  his  history,  ii.  19-  Cause  of  the  fabulous  relations  of 
his  travels,  20.  His  acauisitions  in  Egypt,  22.  His  'definition  of 
a  philosopher,  2S.  Is  highly  honoured  in  Italy  for  his  talents 
and  learning,  25*  His  manner  of  life,  ibid.  ££Pects  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Crotona,  26.  Forms  his 
disciples  into  an  exclusive  society  secured  hy  symbolical  tests, 
27«  His  politics,  28.  His  morality,  SO.  His  system  of  educa- 
tion, 31.  His  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  disciples,  32.  Con- 
formity of  these  with  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  33.  Origin 
of  the  fictions  concerning  him,  34.  His  death.  36*  His  dis- 
ciples in  Ma^na  GrsDcia  destroyed,  41. 

Pythia^  the  Pnestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  her  mode  of  delivering 
Uie  oracles  there',  i.  114. 

Pythian  games,  occasicHi  of  their  institution,  and  description  of, 
L226. 

Python  of  Byzantium,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Philip  of 
*Macedon  to  Athens,  iv«  166. 


Retinell,  Major,  ascertains  the  place  where  Alexander  the  Great 
crossed  the  Indus,  iv.  346.  Note.  His  account  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Alexander's  conquests,  360.  Note. 

Rengnciiony  the  Stoical  doctrine  of,  iv.  ^40. 

Rhapiodists  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and  influence  on 
society,  i*  253* 

Rhegium  settled  by  Greeks,  i.  178.204. 

Rhythm  of  ancient  music,  how  rej^ulated,  i.  244. 

Ronums,  their  religion  mere  plagiarism  flrom  that  of  the  Greeks,  i. 
63.  Note. 

Send  deputies  to  Athens,  to  <^>tain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  ii. 
103.    Note.    Diflerence  between  the  Roman  «nd  Athenian  go- 
veniments,  113.    Note. 
Conquer  the  western  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  iv.  399.^ 
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Kottsseau,  Jean  Jaaues,  from  whence  he  derived  the^Tational^and 
practical  parts  or  his  system  of  education,  ii»  32.  Note. 

Roxanay  the  daughter  of  Oxjartes,  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  married  by  him,  iv.  S30. 

S 

Sacred  band  of  Thebans,  account  of,  iii.  363.  Battle  of  Leuctra, 
368. 

■  war,  the  origin  and  principal  events  of,  i.  218.     Sacred 
war  against  the  Phocians,  a  history  of,  iv.  44. 
Sagesy  Uie  Seven  peculiarly  distinguished  among  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, ii.  127. 
Saketnusy  a  Spartan  General,  goes  to  the  relief  of  Mitilen^,  be- 
sieged by  the  Athenians,  ii.  240.    Is  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 250. 
SalamiSf  sea  engagement  off  that  island  between  the  Grecians  and 

Persians,  i.  475. 
SamoSf  why  favoured  by  the  Persians  after  the  reduction  of  Miletus, 
and  desolation  of  ionia,  i.  381. 

Revolt  of  the  Athenian  troops  there,  iu;ain8t  the  tyranny  of 
the  four  hundred^  iii.  27.     Is  reduced  by  Lysander,  96. 
Sana^  a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmus^  of  by  Xerxes^  i.  421. 
Sandanisy  his  prudent  advice  to  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  i.  318. 
Sangala  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  358. 
Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  his  tomb  described,  iv.  280. 
Sardesy  oatUe  of,  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  i.  321.     The  city 
taken  by  Cyrus,  326.     Is  retaken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 370.     But  instantly  recovered,  ibid. 
Satire  in  poetry,  the  origin  of,  accounted  lor,  i.  257. 
Satvrus  the  player,  signal  instance  of  his  friendship  for  Apc^o- 

phanes,  iv.  102.  Note* 
Sciences,  state  of,  i.  86.  ii.  292.  iii.  505.  iv.  409* 
Scion^f  the  city  of,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants 

massacred,  li.  326. 
Scuh)ture,  of  the  Grecian  artists,  the  most  celebrated  monuments 
o^  pointed  out,  ii.  170.     Characteristic  excellence  of,  173. 
The  expression  of  compared  with  the  literary  compositions  of  their 

poets  and  orators,  174. 
Sa/taUy  in  the  Spartan  laws  explained,  ii.  60. 
SeutheSf  a  Thracian  adventurer,  takes  the  troops  under  Xenophon 
into  his  service,  iii.  235.     Conducts  them  after  a  feast  to  instant 
action,  237.     Recovers  his  hereditary  dominions  by  their  assist- 
ance, 238.     His  ingratitude,^239. 
5ta/y,  colonization  of,  by  Grecians,  ii.  10.     Revolutions  in  that 
island,  334.     A  general  congress  of  the  states  of,  338.    De- 
*     struction  of  Leontium,  ibid.    Siege  of  Syracuse,  363.  Miserable 
retreat  of  the  Athenians,  401.^ 
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llow  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  Grecian  politics,  iii.  162. 
Is  invaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  16S.  Their  excessive  cruelties 
towards  the  inhabitants,  165.  Characters  of  the  two  Diony- 
siuses,  171-  The  island  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province,  176. 

SicifnUf  his  character,  and  the  important  enterprise  he  was  intrusted 
with  by  Themistocles,  i.  47^*  His  second  commission  to  Xerxes, 
482.  '^ 

Sicyorty  the  government  of,  usurped  by  Euphron,  iii.  431.  A 
school  of  painting  formed  there  by  Eupompus,  490. 

Sinop^,  its  situation,  and  b^  whom  built,  iii.  224. 

Sixiy^  account  of  the  profligate.club  of,  at  A^ens,  iv.  227. 

Soct(U  war  of  Athens,  history  of,  iii.  480. 

Society f  the  narrow  sphere  of  human  faculties  and  pursuits,  m  the 
infancy  of,  i.  1.  An  idea  of  property  in  land,  one  of  tlie 
most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of,  12.  PoUtical,  during 
the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  66.  The  reciprocal 
obligations  oi;  unfolded  by  utility,  71. 

Socrates  detects  the  arts  of  the  Sophists,  ii.  135.  His  education  and 
character,  136.  His  philosophy,  188.  Is  assisted  by  the  tragic 
poets,  139.  His  views  counteracted  by  the  writers  of  the  old 
comedy,  143.  Is  seduced  by  the  arts  of  Aspasia,  157.  At- 
tachment between  him  and  Alcibiades,  310.  Condemns  the 
expedition  to  Sicily,  349. 

Opposes  the  irregular  condemnation  of  the  admirals  accused 
for  misconduct  at  Arginussse,  iii.  78.  The  principal  causes  of 
his  prosecution,  128.  The  artifices  of  his  accusers,  129.  His 
defence,  131.  Is  condemned,  133.  He  refuses  to  escape  from 
prison,  f  37.  His  conversation  with  his  friends  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  139.  His  declared  motive  for  writing  a  hymn  to 
Apollo,  141.  His  opinion  of  suicide,  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  ibid.  Is  warned  to  die,  144.  His  death,  145. 
The  Athenians  repent  and  honour  his  memory,  146.  His  prin- 
cipal disciples  and  followers,  147.  Philosi^hers  who  misrepre- 
sented his  tenets,  148. 

SoUm  of  Athens  restores  and  improves  the  institutions  of  Theseus, 
i.  213.  Animates  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  revenge  the 
violation  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  218.  Advises  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Cirrhean  plain  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  224.  His  con- 
versation with  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia,  305.  His  summary  of 
human  life,  306. 

Relieves  the  Athenians  fVoro  the  misery  and  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  laws  of  Draco,  ii.  106.  His  exalted  character,  ibid. 
His  regulations  concerning  property,  108.    New-models  the  ^ 

fovemment,  ibid.  His  institutions  suited  to  the  times,  109. 
[is  division  of  the  citizens,  110.  The  senate,  111.  The  nine 
ardions,  112.  The  areopagus,  113.  Happy  tendency  and 
extensive  scope  of  his  laws,  ihid.  His  system  of  education^ 
115. 
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SophUU  of  Greece>  a  history  of,  ii.  133. 

Sondes^  the  Corinthian  deputy  at  Sparta,  his  speech  against  Ahe 
proposal  for  r^toring  Hippias  to  the  government  of  Athens, 
1.367. 

Sparta^  occasion  of  Lycui^us  beins  driven  from  thence>  i.  123. 
The  principal  object  of  Lycurgus^  legislation,  127.  His  distri- 
bution of  political  power,  124.  Institution  of  the  ephori,  and 
nature  of  their  office,  130.  Laws  concerning  property,  131. 
The  use  of  iron  money  introduced,  133.  Effects  of  these  insti- 
tutions, ibid*  Review  of  Spartan  manners,  135.  Their  mili- 
tary character  and  institutions,  137.  The  women,  141.  Edu- 
cation of  children,  143.  Peculiar  discipline  of  the  youth,  144. 
Paternal  authority,  147*  Coincidence  of  thb  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  with  those  of  the  heroic  agies,  148.  Causes  which  un- 
dermined the  felicity  of  Sparta,  150.  Expedient  of  Lycurgus 
to  secure  the  observance  of  his  laws,  152.  Description  of  La- 
conia,  155.  The  people,  156.  How  Sparta,  the  capital,  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  the- other  cities  in  Laconia,  157.  Causes  of 
the  war  with  Messenia,  158.     The  Spartans  seize  Ampheia,  162. 

.  And  ravage  the  country,  164.  Indecisive  battle  with  the  Messe- 
nians,  170.  End  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  176.  Origin  of 
the  class  of  inhabitants  termed  Partheniee,  179.  Conspiracy  of 
.  the  Parthenise  with  the  Helots,  ibid*  Revolt  of  the  Messenians, 
181.  Battle  of  Derse,  182.  The  Spartans  commanded  by  the 
'  oracle  to  ask  a  general  from  Athens,  and  receive  the  poet  Tyr- 
tseus,  184.  Tyrtseus  animates  them  to  pursue  the  war,  188.  End 
of  the  second  Messenian  war,  by  the  reduction  of  Eira,  200. 
Insolent  oppression  of  the  Messenians,  212.  Alliance  with  Croe- 
sus, king  of  Lydia,  315,  State  of,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Sardes,  322«  Defeat  of  the  Argivesi  323.  Deputies  sent  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Cyrus,  336.  The  overtures  of  Arista- 
goras  to  involve  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  re- 
jected, 358.  The  Spartans  endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy  to 
check  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  365.  Domestic  dissensions 
between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  415.  The  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae defended  by  King  Leonidas,  433.  Sperthies  and  Bulls 
devote  themselves  for  their  country,  43^.  The  atonement  refused 
by  Xerxes,  who  sends  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Spartans,  436. 
Memorable  battle  of  Thermopyle,  447.  Address  ot  the  Spartan 
ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  in  the  presence  of  Mardonius,  488. 
They  desert  the  Athenians,  and  attend  solely  to  their  own  secu- 
ri^,  491. 

Remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  on  the  fortifying  of  tlieir  city, 
ii.  49.  Artful  embassy  of  Themistocles  to  Sparta,  50.  Treachery 
of  Pausanias,  56.  The  city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, 84.  Revolts  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  ibid.  The 
Peloponnesians  endeavour  to  engage  the  Spartans  to  assist  them 
against  the  Athenians,  200.    Pacific  counsel  of  king  Archida- 
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mud,  204>.  The  Spartans  engage  in  the  Pel<monixe8ian  war,  205, 
Operations  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  251.  The  blocking  up  of  their 
troops  in  Spacteria  reduces  the  Spartans  to  solicit  peace  at  Athens, 
278.  Their  overtures  rejected,  280.  Thev  apply  again,  285. 
They  assist  the  revolt  of  Macedonia,  293.  base  treatment  of  the 
Helots,  294.  Truce  concluded  with  Athens,  300.  Peace  con- 
cluded with  Athens,  304.  Mutual  discontents  generated  between 
aarta  and  Athens,  315.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317.  Battle  of 
intinaea,  323. 

Preparations  for  taking  advantage  of  the  Athenian  misfortunes, 
rii.  6.  Intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with  Timea,  13.  Character  of 
Lysander,  now  made  commander  of  tlie  Peloponxvesian  fbrces, 
52.  Battle  6f  ^gos-Potamos,  84.  The  coasu  and  islands 
of  Asia  and  Europe  reduced  by  Lysander,  88.  The  city  of 
Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  94.  Rapacity  and  cruelty  of 
the  Spartan  government,  96>  The  Spartans  invade  Elis,  160. 
Subdue  the  Elians,  161.  Assist  Cyrus  in  asserting  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  of  Persia,  183.  Incur  the  resentment 
of  Artaxerxes  by  this  measure,  241.  Thimbron  sent  to  defend 
the  iEolian  cities,  243.  Dercyllidas  sent  to  supersede  him, 
244.  Death  of  Agis  and  disputed  succession  to  the  crown,  249. 
Agesilaus  declared  successor,  250.  Cinadon's  conspiracy,  ibid, 
A  jealousy  of  the  Spartan  power  excited  in  the  several  Grecian  . 
states,  by  Uie  policy  of  Tithraustes,  267*  The  Spartans  take  arm& 
against  the  Thebans,  270.  A  league  formea  against  Sparta, 
which  occasions  Agesilaus  to  be  recalled  from  the  east,  275. 
Pisander  defeated  by  sea,  at  Cnidus,  284.  Solicit  peace  with 
Persia  on  the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens,  295.  The  Spartan^ 
accept  the  terms  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  305.  By  what  motives 
they  were  influenced  in  this  transaction,  310.  Benefits  derived 
from  this  peace,  311.  Their  ambitibus  views  on  this  occasion, 
313.  Their  haughty  message  to  the  Mantineans,  316.  Hard 
conditions  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  when  the  town  was  reduced 
by  Agesipolis,  318.  The  Spartans  assume  a  regulating  power 
over  the  republic  of  Phlius,  319.  Application  of  the  towns 
Acanthus  and  Apollonia  against  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  321 . 
War  commenced  in  Macedon,  325.  Death  of  Agesipolis,  327. 
Accession  of  Cleombrotus,  328.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  seized 
by  Phcebidas,  331.  War  in  Bceotia,  343.  Losses  by  sea,  349. 
A  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  held  at  Sparta,  352.  Debate 
between  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  356.  Reflections  on  this 
altercation,  358.  Cleombrotus  assembles  the  Spartan  forces  on 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  364.  Their  troops  defeated  there  by  Epa^ 
minondaSf  368.  Singular  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  on  this  event, 
372.  They  in  vain  attempt  to  recover  their  authority  in  Arcadia, 
391.  Laconia  invaded  by  the  Thebans,  393.  General  conster- 
nation at  the  devastation  of  the  country,  394.  A  defensive  al- 
liance negociated  at  Athens,  3^8.     This  alliance  extended  and 
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cobfinnedy  406.  Treaties  concluded  with  Dionysitts,  tyrant  of 
Sicily ;  and  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  407*  They  teke  the  field 
against  the  Arcadians,  411.  Battle  of  Midea,  412.  The  Spar- 
tan allies  solicit  permission  to  negociate  peace  with  Hiebes  for 
themselves,  435.  Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  the  city 
of  Sparta,  454. 

The  Spartans  incur  the  resentment  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, iv.  43.  They  claim  the  superintendance  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  126.  Philip  of  Macedon  required  to  c^eck  their  inso* 
lence  by  the  Ampluctyonic  council,  152.  They  solicit  Uie  as- 
sistance of  the  Athenians,  153.  The  Spartan  territories  ravaged 
by  Philip,  161.  The  Spartans  take  arms  against  Macedon  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander,  but  are  reduced  by  Antipater, 
833. 

Spdman^  Mr.  a  mistake  of^  in  translating  Xenophon,  corrected,  iii. 
190.    Note. 

Sphacteria,  a  body  of  Spartan  forces  blocked  up  there  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  277*  Is  obstinately  defended,  280.  How  reduced, 
284. 

SpkodriaSf  the  Spartan  general,  how  induced  to  attempt  the  Pirssus 
of  Athens,  iii.  345.     Fails  and  is  disgraced,  346. 

Spitatnenes  betrays  Bessus  the  murderer  of  Darius,  i v.  324.  Opposes 
Alexander,  325.    His  death.  327. 

SporadeSf  derivation  of  the  name  of  those  islands,  iii.  284. 

Stadium  in  the  Grecian  public  games,  explained,  i.  228. 

Statuary y  state  of,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  iii.  487. 

Sthenelaides,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  stirs.up  the  Spartans  to  join 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  against  Athens,  ii.  205. 

StoicUntf  the  name  of,  whence  derived,  iii.  149.  Nate.  iv.  417. 
Tenets  of,  433. 

Straboy  his  observation  on  the  first  historians  of  Attica,  i.  4.  N^e. 
,  justifies  the  report  of  Bacchus's  expedition  to  India,  iv. 
344.  Note. 

Superstition^  its  causes  and  operation  in  Greece,  i.  60. 

Sybarisy  the  city  of,  by  Whom  founded,  and  its  situation,  ii.  11. 
Conquered  by  Milo  of  Crotona,  35. 

Syennesisy  governor  of  Cilicia,  secures  himself  from  the  arms  of 
Cvrus  by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  iii.  187. 

Scyuias  of  Scion^  discovers  the  Persian  stratagems  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemisium,  i.  455. 

Syracuse  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  ii.  10.  Reign  of  Gelon,  36. 
Reij^n  of  Hieron,  335.  Expulsion  of  Thrasybulus,  and  esta- 
blishment of  a  democracy,  336.  The  tvranny  of  this  city  dis- 
tracts the  whole  island,  338.  The  city  described,  363.  Appre- 
hensions of  the  citizens  on  the  approach  oi  the  Athenian  fleet, 
364.  The  stratagem  of  Nicias  to  seize  the  city,  365.  The 
scheme  defeated,  367.  Nicias  gains  a  victory  over  them,  369. 
Distress  and  relief  the  city,  376.    The  besiegers  defeated  In  a 
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general  eiigageixient>  387.    They  are  defeated  again,  S97.    Mi- 
serable re|reat  of  the  Athenians,  401 . 

Banishment  of  Hennocrates,  iii.  39*  Revolutions  of  Syracuse, 
171.    Is  taken  by  Marcellus  the  Roman  general,  176. 

T 
TaretUum  settled  by  Greeks,  i.  178, 18a 
TaochianSy  their  desperate  opposition  to  the  Greeks  under  Xeno- 

phon  and  Cheirisophus,  iii.  218. 
Tarsus^  on  what  occasion  plundered  by  the  Grecian  troc^  of 

Cyrus,  iiL  188. 
TaturtUy  mount,  a  description  of,  iv.  340. 
TaxUeSy  an  Indian  prince,  mutual  generosity  between  him  and 

Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  346. 
TegeUf  seizure  of  the  Elian  deputies  there  by  the  Arcadians,  who 

partook  of  the  plunder  of  Olympia,  iii.  450.    Is  chosen  by  Epa- 

minondas  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  troops,  453. 
Tqi;eanst  their  contest  witli  the  Athenians  in  the  confederate  army, 

I.  500. 
Teians  desert  their  country,  when  attacked  by  die  Persians,  i. 

341. 
Tdeutiasy  brother  of  Agesilaus,  invests  the  city  of  Olynthus,  iii. 

325.    IskiUed,  327. 
Tellusy  the  Athenian,  why  pronounced  a  happy  man  by  Solon,  i. 

305. 
Tempi f  the  valley  of,  described,  i.  427.  Is  occupied  by  Themistocles 

to  stem  the progres&of  Xerxes, 428.  For  what  reason  abandoned, 

429. 
TeribazuSi  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Greeks  in  their  re^ 

treat  through  Armenia,  iii.  21 7«    His  ne'gociations  with  Antai- 

cidas,  298. 
Tirpander  of  Lesbos,  his  history,  i.  268. 
Tholes f  the  poet,  disposes  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  laws  oPLy- 

curgus,  i.  128. 
,  the  Milesian,  his  scientifical  discoveries,  ii.  129.    His  school 

and  successors,  130. 
Thtuos,  some  account  of  the  colony  settled  there,  i.  260. 
Theairef  Grecian,    circumstances  which  rendered  it  extremely 

liable  to  abuse,  iii.  473. 
Thebiy  queen  of  Thessaly,  her  interview  with  Pelopidas  during  his 

confinement,  iii.  420. 
Th^eit  founded  by  Cadmus,  i.  8.    Of  igin  of  the  war  of,  25. 

Revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of  Boeotia  from,  ii.  91.    Thebans 

surprise  the  city  of  Platsea,  214.    The  invaders  destroyed,  216. 
How  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sparta,  iii.  270.    Battle  of  Coro- 

nsea,  285.    The  Thebans  compelled  to  agree  to.  the  terms  of 

peace  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  307.    The  citadel  of,  betrayed  to 

Fhcebidas  the  Spartan,  529.    Conspiracy  of  the  Theban  exiles^ 
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388.  Circumstances  attending  its  executionySd5.  The  heads  of 
the  aristocratic  party  killed,  SS7.  The  democratic  government 
restored,  340.  The  citadel  recoTcred  from  the  Spartans,  841  • 
^Scheme  of  the  Thehans  to  produce  a  rupture  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  844.  Tlieir  cruel  treatment  of  the  BceoUan  cities,  851. 
Epaminondas  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Grecian  congress  atSparta,858. 
Reflections  on  his  conduct  there,  S66.  Account  of  toe  sacred 
band,  868.  Battle  of  I»euctra,  867.  Invasion  of  Laconia,  ^98* 
A  neutrali^  .granted  to  the  Spartan  allies  at  their  solicitation, 
440.  Battle  of  Cynosce^ials,  442.  The  Thehans  destroy  the 
city  Orchomenus,  444.    Battle  of  Mantinsea,  459. 

Engage  in  the  sacred  war  against  Phocis,iv.48.  Their  embassy 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  127*  Their  tyranny  over  die  Boeotians, 
142.  The  Thehans  persuaded'by  Demosthenes  to  unite  with  the 
Athenians  against  Philip,  ^7*  Battle  of  Charonsea»  219.  Why 
the  Thehans  were  harshly  treated  by  Philip,  224.  Demolition  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander  thefGreat,  248. 

ThemistocleSf  his  character  and  pretensions  to  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  compared  with  those  of  Aristides,  i.  407.  Their 
rivalship,  409*  Destroys  the  fleets  of  ^eina  and  Corey ra,  418. 
Exhorts  his  countrjrmen  to  keep  up  tfae&  miHtuy  strength  by 
land  and  by  sea,  414.  Endeavours  to  stem  the  inroad  of  Xerxes 
at  the  vfde  of  Temp^,  429.  Advises  the  Athenians  to  trust  to 
their  fleet,  in  obeoience  to  the  oracle,  480.  His  expedient  to 
detach  the  lonians  from  the  Persians,  460.  His  prudent  advice 
to  the  Grecian  fleet,  470.  His  stratagem  to  draw  Xerxes  to  a 
naval  engagement  before  the  Grecian  fleet  separated,  478.  Is 
joined  by  his  old  rival  Aristides,  474.  Battle  of  salamis,  475.  His 
scheme  to  accelerate  the  flight  c^  Xerxes,  482.  Honours  con- 
fen^  on  him,  and  his  conduct  after  his  victory,  485. 

Persuades  die  Athenians  to  fortify  rather  than  adorn  thehr  city, 
ii.  49.  His  embassy  to  Sparta,  50.  Builds  the  Ph'seus,  8S.  Is 
accused  by  the  Spartans  as  an  accon^lice  with  Pausanias,  64. 
His  bamsmnent  and  death,  65. 

TheocleSf  the  Messenian  diviner,  devotes  himself  to  death  at  Eira, 
to  intimidate  the  besiegers,  i.  199. 

Theogpny  in  poetry,  explained,  i.  258.  Note. 

Thef^ampusy  tm  diaracter  of  the  associates  of  I%iKp  of  Macedon,^ 
iv.  71.  Note. 

Tkeramenes  restores  the  democracy  at  Athens,  iii.  SS.  His  embassy 
to  Sparta,  on  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  91.  As  one  of 
Ae  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  endeavours  to  mitiffate  the  odious^ 
oppressions  of  his  colleagues,  105.  Is  accused  by  Critias,  107* 
His  defence,  108.    Isvidently  dragged  to  death,  110. 

Thermopylae  the  straits  of,  described,  i.  481 .  Are  guarded  by  the 
Greeics  to  stem  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  iSid.  An  attack  or  the 
Persians  repulsed,  440.    Memorable  battle  of,  447.    The  The- 
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bans  desert  to  the  Pereianiy  448.  Monuments  erected  in  memdty 
of  this  battle,  449. 

Philip  of  Macedon  stopped  there  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  60. 
Seized  by  Philip,  111. 

Theseus f  his  voyage  to  Crete,  and  treatment  by  Minos,  i.  SO.  In- 
troduces the  Cretan  institutions  into  Attica,  S2. 

Thessalus  impeaches  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  ii.  358. 

Thesialif,  ^[reat  part  of,  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Jason  of 
Phene,  lii.  877.  Jason  assassinated,  885*  Revolutions  of  this 
country  afler  the  death  of  Jason,'  414.  The  Thessalians  i^pply 
to  Thebes  for  protection  against  their  king  Alexander,  441. 
Battle  of  Cjrnoscephalae,  442. 

The  affiiirs  of  that  country  settled  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon 
iv.  84.  Why  Philip  selectea  his  friends  from  among  the  Thessa- 
lians, 71*  Is  reduced  by  Philip  to  a  Macedonian  province,  150. 

Thimbronis  sent  from  Sparta  to  assist  the^olian  cities  against  Tissa- 
phemes,  iii.  248.  Is  reinforced  by  the  Greek  troops  underXeno- 
phon,  ibid.    His  repulse  at  Larissa  occasions  his  recal,  244. 

Thracey  the  coast  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 
ii.  68.     Expedition  o£  Brasidas  the  Spartan  general  to,  295. 

The  commotions  there  setled,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a 
Macedonian  province,  by  Philiu,  iv.  165. 

Thrasvbulus,  kmg  of  Syracuse,  his  character  and  expulsion  from 
Sicily,  ii.  886. 

■,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  to  dispose  Alyattes 
king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  i.  299. 

of  Athens,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the  camp  at  Samos 


against  the  abettors  of  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27* 
(inducts  Alcibiades  to  the  camp,  28.  Gains  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Peloponnesians,  84.  He  impeaches  Alpibiades  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  60.  His  character,  118.  Seizes  Phrygia,  and  defeats 
the  thirty  tyrants,  114.  Surprises  the  Piraeus,  116.  Gives  the 
tyrants  anomer  defeat,  117.  His  proclamation  to  the  vanquished 
fugitives,  118.  Is  invested  in  tne  Piraeus  by  Lysander,  120. 
Returns  to  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Pltusanias,  122. 
Procures  a  generiu  amnesty,  125.  His  naval  enterprises  and 
death,  801. 

ThrasMus  encourages  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Samos, 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27*  Suffers  a  defeat 
at  Ephesus,  40*  Regains  his  honour  before  the  walls  of 
Abydus,  41- 

Tkucydidesy  general  remarks  on  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  1.3.  Nate.  Hisactivity  as  Athenian  commander  of  Thasos, 
299.    Is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  800. 

His  character  of  Hyperbolus,  iii.  Note.  His  youthful  admir- 
ation of  Herodotus,  and  his  own  character  as  an  historian,  154. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Herodotus,  156.  His  work  conti- 
nued by  Xenophon,  158. 
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Thyrea^  the  possession  of,  contested  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Ar^ 

gives,  i.  822. 
TigrUf  contrivance  for  the  passage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 

over  that  river,  iii.  215. 
Timagoras,  the  Athenian  deputy  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  seconds 

the  arguments  of  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  deputy  there,  iii.  4>24<. 

Is  condemned  to  death,  ibid.  Note. 
Timandra^  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  is  spared  by  those  who  put 

him  to  death,  iii.  113. 
TimarUheSf  the  Grecian  painter,  his  great  power  of  expression, 

iii.  493. 
Timocleay  a  Theban  matron,  her  heroism,  iv.  251. 
Timoleon  puts  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  in 

Syracuse^  iii.  176. 
Tisamenes,  king  of  Lacediemon,  dispossessed  of  his   dominions 

by  the  Heracleidse,  i.  98.     His  death,  ibid* 
TissapkemeSi  the  Persian  general,  is  sent  by  Darius  Nothus  to 

auell  the  revolt  in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  5.  Protects  Alcibiades  from 
le  resentment  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  15.  Accuses  Cyrus  of 
treason,  132.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian  army  after 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  179%  His  treachery,  203.  Seizes  the  Gre- 
cian generals,  204.  Is  rewarded  by  Artaxerxes  withlhe  spoils  of 
Cyrus,  242.  Attacks  the  ^olian  cities  under  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, f^iW.  His  treaty  with  DercyUidas,  248.  His  treaclier- 
ous  negociations  with  Agesilaus,  257.  Is  deceived  by  the  mi- 
litary policy  of  Agesilaus,  258.  Is  put  to  death  by  Arta- 
xerxes, 262. 

Tiihraustesy  is  employed  by  Artaxerxes  to  put  Tissaphernes  to 
death,  and  to  succeed  to  his  command  in  Lower  Asia,  iii.  262. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Agesilaus,  263.  Corrupts  leading  men  in 
the  several  Grecian  states,  267* 

Tragedy y  Greek,  the  origin  of,  ii.  144.  How  distinguished  from 
comedy,  146. 

Trebisona,  hospitable  reception  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 
and  Cheirisophus  in  that  city^  iii.  225.  Its  present  state  descnbed, 
from  Tournefort,  ibid.  Note. 

TrencheSf  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Messenians,  i.  189. 

TVov,  review  of  the  Grecian  armament  sent  against  that  city,  i.  37. 
inie  kingdom  of,  described,  33.  Derivation  of  the  names  Troas 
and  Ilion,  39.  Causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  40.  Is  besieged  by 
the  Greeks,  44.  Is  taken  and  destroyed,  45.  Its  subsequent 
history,  ibid. 

Truth,  the  love  of,  natural  to  man,  iv.  434. 

TynuBUSf  the  first  historian  who  arranged  his  narrative  according 
to  the  Olympiads,  i.  4.  Note. 

Tyndareus,  kin^  of  Sparta,  adventures  of  his  daughter  Helen,  i.41. 

'tyrantt  in  Grecian  history,  the  true  import  of  the  term  explained^ 
i.*  299.  Note. 
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TyrantSy  thirty  established  over  the  city  of  Athens,  after  its  reduc- 
tion by  Lysander,  iiu  100.  Their  rapacious  and  cruel  conduct, 
101 .  Are  opposed  by  Thrasybulus,  US.  They  retire  to  Eleusis, 
115.  Are  defeated  by  Thrasybulus,  117.  They  We  deposed, 
118. 

Ti^e^  embassies  from  that  city  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  292. 
Description  of  the  city,  293.  The  city  besieged  by  Alexander, 
294.     The  inhabitanto  reduced,  SOI. 

Tyrtceusy  the  Athenian  poet,  sent  to  command  the  Spartans  against 
the  Messenians,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  i.  184.  Animates 
the  Spartans  to  persevere  in  the  war,  188. 

V 

Vanity y  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to  population,  ii.  IS. 

VenuSf  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  statue  of,  iii.  488. 

Victorsy  at  the  Olympic  games,  their  emulation  and  rewards,  i. 

284. 
Virtuey  the  origin  and  nature  of,  according  to  Plato,  iii.  S81 . 

Moral  inquiry  into,  on  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetics,  iv. 

424.     How  to   be  attained,  426.     The  hardest  task  of,  428. 

How  estimated  by  the  Stoics,  444. 
Ulyssesy  king  of  Ithaca,  his  embassy  to  Troy  on  behalf  of  Mene* 

iaus,  L  43. 

W 
War,  how  carried  on,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  79. 

It  laws,  81. 
Warbufiony  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine 

of  a  future  state  to  the  support  of  tlie  Grecian  governments, 

not  justified  by  the  Grecian  writers,  i.  5B. 
Weapons  of  war,  those  generally  used  during  the  heroic  ages  of 

Greece,  i.  80. 
Womeny  their  condition  and  rank  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  74.    Their  occupations  and  amusements,  75.     How  treated 

by  the  laws  of  Ljcurgus  at  Sparta,  141. 

A  general  review  of  the  rank  they  held,  and  their  treatment, 

ii.  152. 
WreMngy  how  practised  in  the  ancient  g3rmnastic  exercises,  i.  2S0. 
fVriterSy  the  most  andent  pointed  out,  i.  S.  Note. 

Xantipp^y  the  wife  of  Socrates,  her  final  parting  with  him,  iii.  1S9. 

Xantippusy  his  persecution,  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Miltiades,  i. 
406.  Is  not  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  him,  407.  DefeaU 
the  Persians  at  Mycali,  511. 

XtnophoHilm  account  of  the  operation  of  th^  laws  of  Lycurgus  lat 
Sparta,  i*  1S3.  His  account  of  the  Spartan  art  of  war,  136.  His 
account  of  the  Persian  institutions,  SI  1 .  His  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cjmis  into  Upper  Asia,  iii.  185.  Gives  die  most  pro- 
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bable  cirotimstances  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  197*  His  reply  to 
the  imperious  demands  of  Artaxerxes,  201.  Misaddress  to  the 
Greeks,  after  the  perfidious  seizure  of  their  generals  by  Tissa- 
phemes,  209.  Is  elected  one  of  their  generals,  210.  Memorable 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia  under  his  conduct,  211.  Ex- 
cites jealousies  among  his  troops,  by  proposbe  to  settle  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  231.  Is  vested  with  Uie  sole  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  death  of  Cheirisophus,  2S3.  Prevails  on 
them  not  to  plunder  Byzantium,  2S4.  His  troops  hired  by  Seu- 
thes,  a  Thracian  adventurer,  235.  Conducts  them  afterward 
into  the  service  of  Sparta,  243*  Attends  Aeesilaus  in  his  war 
with  Persia,  266.  His  his  tory  ends  with  tlie  battle  of  Mantinaea, 
465.  Note.  His  character  as  a  writer,  497*  How  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  498.  His  subsequent  military 
employments  and  retreat,  499.  Is  driven  to  Corinth,  500.  His 
literary  performances,  501. 
Xerxes^  king  of  Persia,  his  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Greece, 
i.  417.  Amount  of  his  forces,  418.  His  passage  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, 419.  Cuts  a  canal  Uirou^h  the  isthmus  of  Sana,  421. 
His  reflection  <m  the  review  of  his  immense  army,  424.  Receives 
the  submission  of  the  Grecian  communities,  425.  His  march  to 
the  plains  of  TrachiSy  434.  His  negociation  with  the  Spartans, 
437*  His  inquiry  into  their  character,  ibid.  His  astomshment 
at  the  repulse  of  his  troops  at  Thermopylae,  440.  The  Greeks 
betrayed  to  him  by  Ephialtes,  ibid.  His  narrow  escape  when 
Leonidas  surprised  his  camp,  446.  Battle  of  Thermopylae,  447* 
He  advances  toward  Attica,  460.  Ravages  the  territory  of  Pho- 
ds,  461.  His  attempt  on  Delphi,  how  frustrated,  463.  Enters 
Attica,  464.  How  prevailed  on  to  risk  the  battle  of  Salamis,  473. 
Views  the  engagement  from  mount  ^gialos,  476.  His  fleet  de- 
feated, 477*  His  disgraceful  retreat  from  Greece,  479.  His 
flight  accelerated  by  the  artifice  of  Themistocles,  482. 

Y 

Youthy  duties  and  employments  of,  at  Athens,  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Solon,  ii.  115. 

Z 

Zeno^  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  432. 

Zeuxisy  the  Grecian  painter,  account  of  his  principal  works,  iii.  492. 
Zoroaster^  the  founder  of  the  Persian  religion,  his  peculiar  doc« 
trines,  i.  349. 
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